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has been always eſtecmed a ſingular benef t to Li- 
terature, whereby a vaſt treaſure of it has been 
put into the poſſeſſion of many, who otherwiſe 


could never have had an opportunity of obtaining 


it; ſo one of the uſefulleſt projects that has ever 
been executed in favour of Chriſtianity, is this 
Epitome of the Boylean Lectures, which muſt be 
allowed to be a Collection of the nobleſt Apologies 
for Natural and Revealed Religion that the world 
was at any time ble{t with. But, with all their 
excellencies, it cannot be denied, that they are 
too voluminous, for many to read, and of too great 
a price for many to purchaſe; and I may add, 
ſome of them very difficult to be come at. There 
was ſtill therefore ſomething wanting to render 
them more univerſally ſerviceable, and diffuſe the 
advantages that may be reaped from them. No- 
thing could be done ſo conducive to this purpoſe, 
as an Abſtract of theſe ineſtimable diſcourſes ; ſuch 
as this before us, where the argument is ſuffered 
to retain its entire force, and the reduction is of 
thoſe things only, which, though they greatly a- 
dorn the ſubject, contribute little, if any thing, 
to the real weight of it. 


Vide the Works of the Learned, for Auguſt 1737, p. 82. 
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PART the THIRD. 
0 Profane H. nn. 


The Continuation of the Hitory of the 
ROMANS. 


The Third Piece of Roman Hiſtory. 


The ſpace of three and fifty years, from the be- 
ginning of the ſecond Punick 4 ar to the de- 
_ feat of Perſeus. *® | 


R the third portion of Roman hiſtory 1 
take that term, which Polybius choſe for the 
ſubject of his performance; I mean, the three 
and fifty years, which paſſed from the be- 

ginning of che ſecond Punick war to the end of the 
Macedonian, which concluded with the overthrow 
and captivĩity of Ferleus, and the deſtruction of his 
kingdom. . 
Polybius looks upon this interval as the moſt flou- 
riſhing age of the Roman republick, an age which 
produced the greateſt men, and diſplayed the*moſt 
ſhining virtues; in which the greateſt and moſt im- 
portant events happened, and in a word, wherein the 
Romans began to enter upon the poſſeſſion of that 
vaſt. empire, which afterwards included almoſt every 
part of the then known world, and by a continual 
and very ſwift progreſs arrived at that degree of 
grandeur and power, which, has made it the admĩ · 
ration of the whole univerſe. 1 


Vor. IV. Now, 
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Now, as the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire 
was, according to *Polybius, the moſt wonderful 
work of divine Providence, and could not be regarded 
as the effect of chance and a blind fortune, but as the 
conſequence of a pre-conceived deſign, concerted 
with weight and meaſure, and conducted by an in- 
fallible wiſdom, is it not, as the ſame author farther 
obſerves, a very commendable curioſity, and worthy 
the beſt underſtanding, to enquire what was the 
time, what the preparatives, what the means, and 
who the inſtruments, in carrying on ſo glorious and 
noble an enterprize to its execution ? 

This Polybius, who is the moſt judicious hiſtorian 
extant, and was himſelf a great ſoldier and politician, 
had ſhewn at large in the hiſtory he wrote, of which 


the ſmall remains we have given us great reaſon to 
lament the loſs of the reſt, This I alſo ſhall endea- 


vour to trace in this piece of the Roman hiſtory, 


though _ briefly: I intend, however, to introduce 
dilc 


into my diſcourſe what I ſhall judge moſt beautiful 
in Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, which are the ori- 
ginals from whence I ſhall extract the beſt part of 
what I have to ſay upon this ſubje&, with reference 
either to the facts themſelves, or the reflections I 


mall make upon them. 


ET CHAP. I 


A narrative of the fats, 


Shall begin with relating the principal events, 
which#fell out in the time I am ſpeaking of, that 
I may thereby give ſuch of my readers, as are un- 
acquainted with this branch of hiſtory, ſome ſlight 


„„ „ 
5 3 Polyb, lib, i. 


The 


* 
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The beginning of the ſecond Punick war and the ſuc» 
ceſſes of Hannibal, 


b The beginning of the ſecond Punick war, if we 
look only upon the date of time, was the taking of 
Saguntum by Hannibal, and the irruption he made 
into the country ſituate beyond the Ebro, which was 
allied to the people of Rome ; but the real cauſe of it 
was the indignation of the Carthaginians at ſeeing 
themſelves deprived of Sicily and Sardinia by treaties, 
which the ſole neceſſity of the time and the ill condi- 


tion of their affairs had extorted from them, The 


ſudden death of Hamilcar hindered him from execut- 
ing the deſign he had long been forming of taking 
revenge for theſe injuries. His ſon Hannibal, whom 
he had obliged to ſwear upon the altar, whillt yet 
but nine years old, that he would declare himſelf an 
enemy to the Romans as ſoon as he came to the age of 
doing it, entered into all his views, and inherited his 
hatred for the Romans as well as his valour. He 
made very diſtant preparations for this great deſign, 
and when he thought himſelf in a condition to exe- 
cute it, he opened it with the ſiege of Saguntum. 
And whether it was through idlenef; and negligence, 
or through prudence and wiſdom, the Romans ſpent 
the time in different embaſſies, and left Hannibal an 
opportunity of taking the town. 

© And for his part, he well knew how to make the 
beſt uſe of it. After he had ſettled all things to his 
mind, he left his brother Aſdrubal in Spain to defend 
the country, and ſet out for Italy with an army of 
ninety thouſand foot, and ten or twelve thouſand 
horſe. There was no obſtacle great enough to diſ- 
courage him, or ſtop his march. The Pyrenzan 
mountains, the croſſing of the Rhone, a long march 
through Gaul, and the very difficult paſſage. of the 


*: 


b Livy, lib, xxi, n. 1. * « 20. = Ib, 2 21. dew 38. 


& Alps, 
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Alps, all gave way before his zeal and indefatigable 
reſolution. Conqueror over the Alps, and in a man- 
ner over nature itfelf, he entered Italy, which he had 
reſolved to make the theatre of the war. His troops 


were extremely leſſened in their numbers, amounting 


to no more than twenty thouſand foot and ſix thou- 
ſand horſe, but were full of confidence and courage. 
A rapidity ſo inconceiveable aſtoniſhed the Ro- 
-mans, and broke all their meaſures. They had deter- 
mined to carry the war abroad, and that one of their 


«conſuls ſhould make head againſt Hannibal in Spain, 


whilſt the other ſhould march ſtreight into Africa to 

lay ſiege to Carthage. But they were now obliged to 
lay aſide theſe projects, and think of defending their 

own country. Publius Scipio the conſul, who 

thought Hannibal ſtill in the Pyrenzan mountains, 
when he had actually paſſed the Rhone, not being 

able to come up with him, was under a neceſſity of 

returning back from whence he came, to wait for, 

and fall upon him at his deſcent from the Alps, and 

and in the mean while ſent Cneius Scipio his bro- 

ther into Spain againſt Aſdrubal. | 

The firſt engagement was not far from the little 
river of Teſin. The ſpeeches of the two generals to 
heir armies are very entertaining. Livy has copied 

them from Polybius, but in a maſterly way, by 
throwing in ſuch ſtrokes as make the copy equal to 
the original. The Carthaginians gained the victory. 

The Roman conſul was wounded in the battle; and 


his ſon, Who was then ſcarce ſeventeen years old, 


ſaved his life. This was he, who afterwards con- 
uered Hannibal, and was ſirnamed Africanus. 
Upon the firſt news of this defeat, Sempronius 
the other conſul, who was in Sicily, marched preſent- 
Iy by order of the ſenate to the aſſiſtance of his col- 


4 th 1.993% „ 8. — & yates 6 pf 


| 5 Negue illum ætatis infirmitas morte rapto, mereretur. Val, 


zuterpellare valuit, quo minus du- * lib. v. Co 2. 
plici gloria conſpicuam coronam, f Ib. n. 51. STYLE 56. 
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legue, who was not yet well recoyered of his wounds. 
That was his reaſon for haſtening a battle, againſt the 


opinion of Scipio, in hopes of engroſſing the whole 


glory of it to himſelf, Hannibal, who had good in- 


telligence of all that paſſed in the Roman camp, 
having ſuffered Sempronius to gain ſome flight ad- 


vantage in order to improve his temerity, gave him 


an opportunity of coming to a battle near the river 


of Trebia. He had placed his brother Mago in am- 


buſcade in a very favourable poſt, and cauſed his ar- 
my to uſe all neceſſary precaution againſt the famine 
and cold, which was then extreme. The Romans 
had been very negligent of either, and for that rea- 
ſon were ſoon overthrown, and put to flight; and! 
Mago iſſuing from the place where he lay in ambuſh- 
made a great ſlaughter of them. 


„Hannibal, to make the beſt uſe of his time mc | 


firſt vitories, kept continnally advancing, and ap- 
proached every day nearer the centre of Italy. > But 


to come up the more ſpeedily with the enemy, he 


was under the neceſſity of paſſing through a morals, 


where his army ſuſtained incredible fatigues, and he 


loſt an eye. Flaminius, one of the late nominated 
conſuls, had left Rome without obſerving the uſual 
omens. He was a vain, raſh; enterprizing man, full: 


of himſelf, and whoſe natural haughtineſs was in- 


creaſed by the good ſucceſs of his firſt conſulſhip, and, 
the declared favour of the people. It was plain e- 


nough, that as he neither conſulted the Gods nor: - 


men, he would naturally abandon himſelf to the 
warmth and impetuoſity of his genius; and Hanni- 
bal, to prompt that diſ poſl tion, did not fail to irrirate 


8 lb. n. 57—59 & 63 * rebus ſueceſſu aluerat. Itaque 
h Lib. Axii. n. 15. ; atis apparebat, nec deos nec ho- 
i Conſul ferox ab conſulatu mines conſulentem, ferociter om 

priore, & non modo legum ac pa- Nia ac præproperè acturum: quo- 

trum majeſtates, ſed ne deorum que pronior eſſet in vitia ſua, agi- 

quidem ſatis metuens erat. Hane tare eum atque irritare Penus 

infitam ingenio ejus temeritatem parat. Lib. xxii n. $. 

fortuna proſpero civilibus belliciſ- X 
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6 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
and provoke him by ravaging and laying waſte all 
the neighbouring country within his view. And 
this ſufficed to make the conſul reſolve upon giving 
battle, notwithſtanding the diſſuaſion of all the offi- 
cers, who beſought him to wait for the coming up 
of his collegue. The ſucceſs was ſuch, as they had 
foreſeen, fifteen thouſand Romans were left dead 
upon the ſpot, with Flaminius at their head, and 
rendered the lake of Thraſimene ever after famous 
by their bloody defeat, | 


FaBiuvs DICTATOR, 


* When this ſorrowful news was brought to Rome, 
the whole city was in great conſternation, They ex- 
pected every moment to {ee Hannibal at their gates. 
Fabius Maximus was choſen i dictator, who after he 
had diſcharged the duties of religion, and given ſuch 
orders, as were neceſſary for the ſecurity of the city, 
went directly to the army, with a reſolution not to 
hazard a battle, unleſs he was forced to it, or per- 
fectly ſure of the ſucceſs. He kept his troops upon 
the tops of the mountains, without loſing ſight of 
Hannibal, never coming ſo near him as to be under a 
neceſlity of fighting, nor removing to ſuch a diſtance, 
as to let him be out of his reach. He confined the ſol - 
diers ſtrictly to the camp, never ſuffering them to 
quit it except for forage, and then only under a ſtrong 

. convoy, ® He never engaged but in ſlight skirmiſhes, 
and then too with ſo much caution, that his troops 
had always the advantage. By this means he inſenſi- 
bly reſtored to them that reſolution and confidence, 
of which the loſs of three battles had deprived them, 
and encouraged them to-rely as formerly upon their 
own courage and good fortune. The enemy ſoon 
perceived, that the Romans had been taught by their 


k Ib. n. 7—30, tuto cœptorum, finitimo receptuy 

I Prodictator. aſſuefaciebant territum priſtinis 

m Nequeuniverſo periculoſum- cladibus militem, minus jam tan- 
ma rerum committebatur, utparva dem aut virtutis aut fortuna peni- 
momenta levium certaminum ex tere ſuz, Liv. lib, xxii, 2. 12» 


former 
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former defeats to make choice of a general, that was 
capable of making head againſt Hannibal; and Han- 
nibal found, that he had more cauſe to be appre- 
henſive of the prudent and regular conduct of the 
dictator, than of his making any bold or hazardous 
attacks. g 
Minucius, the general of the Roman horſe, ſuffer- 
ed the wiſe conduct of Fabius with more impatience 
than even Hannibal himſelf, As warm and paſſion- 
ate in his diſcourſe as deſigns, he was continually 
railing at the dictator ; his prudence and circum- 
ſpection he termed irreſolution and fearfulneſs, and 
called his virtues by the names of "ſuch vices as ap- 
proached the neareſt to them; and by an artiice, 
which too often ſucceeds, raiſed his own reputation 
upon the ruin of that of his ſuperior, And laſtly, 
by intriguing and caballing with the people, he ob- 
tained that his own authority ſhould be made equal 
with the dictator's, which till then had been napre- 
cedented. But Fabius, fully aſſured that the peo- 
ply, by making them equal in the command, did 
not put them upon an equality in the art of com- 
manding, bore this injury with ſuch moderation, 
as ſnewed that he could no more be conquered by 
his own countrymen than his enemies. TY 
Minucius, in conſequence of the equality of power 
betwixt him and Fabius, propoſed to him that each 
ſhould command their day, or even a longer ſpace of 
time. But Fabius refuſed to comply with this condi- 
tion, as it expoſed the whole army to danger, whilſt 
it ſhould be under the direction of Minucius, and 
choſe rather to divide the troops, that he might be at 


n Sed non Annibalem magis 
infeſtum tam ſanis conſiliis habe- 
bat, quam mag ſtrum equi um 
Ferox rapiduſque in conſiliis, ac 
linguis immodicus, pro cunctatore 
ſegnem, & cauto timidum, affin- 
gens vicina virtutibus vitia, com- 


pellabat: premendoxumque ſupe- 


riorum arte (quz peſſima ars nimis 
proſperis multorum ſuceeſſibus 
crevit) ſeſe extollebat, Ib. n. 12. 
© Satis fidens hand quaquam 
cum imperii jure artem imperandi 
e quatam, cum invicto a civibus 
hoſtibuſque animo ad exercitum 

rediit, Ibid, u, 26. 
leaſt 
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leaſt in a condition of preſerving that part of them, 
which fell to his ſhare, 

What Fabius had foreſeen ſoon came to paſs. His 
collegue, eager and impatient for the battle, fell di- 
rectly into the ſnare, which Hannibal had laid for him, 
and his army was upon the point of being cut to 


pieces. ? The dictator, without loſing time in uſe- 


leſs reproaches, Come, ſays he to his ſoldiers, let 
us march to the aſſiſtance of Minucius, wreſt the 
victory out of the hands of our enemies, and ob- 
lige our citizens to an acknowledgment of their 
*« miſtake.” He arrived very opportunely, and forced 
Hannibal to ſound a retreat, à who cried out as he 
2s retiring, “ that the cloud which had hung fo 
long upon the tops of the mountains, had burſt 
* atlaſt with a mighty noiſe, and occaſioned a ter- 


+ rible ſtorm.” 


So important a ſervice, and in ſuch a conjuncture, 
opened the eyes of Minucius, and brought him to a 
confeſſion of his fault. To make inſtant reparation, 
he went immediately with his army to Fabius's tent, 
and calling him his father and deliverer, told him, he 
was come to put himſelf under his command again, 
and * to make void a decree, which was more burthen- 
ſome than honourable to him. The ſoldiers did the 
fame, and nothing was to be ſeen on both ſides but 
mutual embraces, and the moſt lively expreſſions of 
thankfulneſs and gratitude; and * the reſt of the day, 


which was very near proving ſo fatal to the republick, 


was ſpent in diverſions and rejoicings. 


p Aliud jurgandi ſuccenſendiq; 
tempus erit; nunc figna extra 


vallum proßerre. Victoriam hoſti 


extorqueamus, confeſſionem er- 
roris civibus. Ib. n. 29. 
4 Annibalem ex acie redeun- 


tem dixiſſe ferunt, tandem eam 


nubem, quæ ſedere in jugis mon- 


tium ſolita fit, cum procella im- 
brem dediſſe. Ib. n. 30. 

r Plebiſcitum, quo oneratus 
magis quàm honoratus ſum, pri- 
mus antiquo abrogoque, n. 30. 

s Letuſque dies, ex admodum 
triſti pauld ante ac prope execra- 
bili, factus eſt. n. 30. 


The 
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The battle of Canne. 


The moſt famous action of Hannibal, and which in 
all probability muſt have ruined for ever the power of 
Rome, was the battle of Cannz. * L. Amilius Pau- 
lus, and C. Terentius Varro, were appointed conſuls 
at Rome. This laſt, * though of a baſe and mean ex- 
traction, had found means to obtain the conſulſhip, 
through the great wealth his father had left him, and 
his artifice in gaining the favour of the people by de- 
claring openly againſt the great men, without any 
'other merit than that of an unlimited ambition, and 
an equal opinion of his own ability. He loudly EX= 
claimed, * that the only way to perpetuate the war 
v]as to place ſuch as Fabius at the head of the army; 
that for his part, he could put an end to it the very 
„ firſt day he ſaw the enemy.” His collegue, who 
was very ſenſible that ” raſhneſs, beſides the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of i it, had hitherto been always very un- 
ſucceſsful, was in a quite-different way of thinking. 

Fabius, upon his departure for the campaign, con- 
firmed him ſtill farther in theſe ſentiments, and often 
repeated to him, that the only way to conquer Hanni- 
bal was to watch occaſions and ſpin out the war to 
the utmoſt, ** But, * ſaid he, your countrymen will 
take pains to make this method im practicable to 
** you, even more than your enemies, .Your ſoldiers 


9 


t Liv, lib. xxii. n. 3—73. 

u His father is ſaid to have been 
a butcher. 

w Temeritatem, præterquam 
quoi ſtulta fit, infelicem etiam ad 
id locorum fuiſſe. * lib. xxii, 
n. 38. 

x Hæc una ſalutis via, L. Pau- 
le, quam difficilem infeſtamque ci- 
ves ſibi + magis quam hoſtes faci- 


unt. Idem enim tui, quod hoſtium 


milites, volent; idem Varro con- 


+ Think it ſhould be read tibi. 


B 5 


ſul Romanus, quod Annibal pas 


nus imperator: cupiet. Duobus du- 


cibus unus reſiſtas oportet. Reſiſ- 
tes autem, ad verſus famam rumo- 
reſque nominum f ſatis firmus ſte- 
teris ; ſite nequt eollegæ vana glo- 


ria, neque tua ſalſa infamia move- 
rit. Sine timidum pro cauto, tar- 
dum pro conſiderato, f imbellem, 


pro perito belli vocent, Malo te 
ſapiens hoſtis metuat, quam uit] 
cives laudent, Ib, n. 39. 


T Imbellis muſt bere fignity rus 
dis in bello, imperitus bells, 


«4 will 
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“vill in this conſpire with the Carthaginians; Var- 
*« roand Hannibal will think alike upon this ſubject. 
« Your only way will be to ſtand unmoved againſt 
* the ſhock of popular rumours and reports, and not 
«« be diverted from your reſolution by the falſe glo- 
« ry of your collegue, or the falſe infamy, which 
« they will induſtriouſly throw upon you. Inſtead 
4 of a cautious, vigilant, and able General, let them 
© repreſent you as cowardly, indolent, and igno- 
« rant. I would rather have you dreaded by a wiſe 
c enemy, than applauded by fooliſh citizens.” 

x It was cuſtomary among the Romans in time of 
war to raiſe every year four legions, each of which 
conſiſted of four thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe. The allies, that is to ſay the people bordering 
upon the territories of Rome, ſupplied a like number 
of foot, with double and fometimes treble the num- 
ber of horfe. And theſe troops were ufually divided 
between the two conſuls, who made war feparately, 
and in different countries. But as this was an affair of 
the laſt importance, the two conſuls marched toge- 
ther, the number both of the Roman and Latin forces 
was doubled, and every legion augmented with an 
addition of a thouſand foot, and an hundred horſe. 

The ſtrength of Hannibal's army lay in his horſe, 
for which reaſon L. Paulus declined engaging in the 
open plain. Beſides, the Carthaginians were in great 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions, and could not poſſibly 
fubſiſt ten days in the country, ſo that the Spaniſh 
troops were upon the point of diſbanding. The ar- 
mies continued ſome days in view of each other, tilt 
at laſt after different motions, Varro, notwithſtand- 
ing the remonſtrances of his collegue, came to an en- 
gagement near the little village of Cannæ. The ground 
was very favourable to the Carthaginians; and Han- 
nibal, who knew how to improve every circumſtance, 

drew up his army in ſuch a manner, that. the wind 
à Polyb, lib, iii. p. 257» N 
Vul- 
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Vulturnus, which roſe at a certain regular time, 
blew directly upon the faces of the Romans during 
the battle, and poured a ſhower of duſt upon them, 
The battle was fonght. I ſhall not relate the parti- - 
culars of it; the curious reader may find them in 
Polybius and Livy, and eſpecially in the former, who 
being himſelf a ſoidier, muſt have ſucceeded better. 
than the other in relating all the circumſtances of fa 
memorable an action. The victory was long diſput- 
ed, and at laſt became complete on the ſide of the 
Carthaginians. The conſul L. Paulus was mortally 
wounded, and above fifty thouſand men left dead in 
the field, and among them the beſt part of the affi- 
cers. Varro, the other conſul, eſcaped to Venuſia, 
with no more than ſeventy horſemen. 6 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, adviſ- 
ed Hannibal to march directly to Rome without loſ- 
ing time, promiſing him that within five days he 
ſhould ſup in the Capitol. And upon the other's re- 
ply, that he muſt take time to conſider of that; © I 
*« ſee, *ſays Maharbal, the Gods have not given the 
* ſame man all talents at once. You know how to 
conquer, Hannibal; not how to improve the victo- 
* ry.” And indeed many are of opinion, that Rome 
and the empire were both ſaved by that delay. 

It is eaſy to comprehend how great the conſterna- 
tion was at Rome, upon the news of this bloody de- 
feat. However they did not loſe courage. After hav- 
ing implored the aſſiſtance of the Gods by publick 
prayers and ſacrifices, the magiſtrates, encouraged by 
the prudent counſels and firm reſolution of Fabius, 
made all proper diſpoſitions; and provided for the 
ſecurity of the city. They immediately raiſed four 
legions, and a thouſand horſe, and granted a diſpen- 


Y It is a wind blowing from cere ſcis, Annibal; victoria uti 
the South, which way the Ro- neſcis. Liv. lib. xxii, n. fr. 
mans were turned, 42 Mora ejus diei ſatis creditur 
2 Tum Maharbal, non omnia faluti ſuiſſe urbi atque imperio. 
nimirum eidem dii dedere, Vin- Ib. 


. lan 
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fation of age to ſeveral, that were not quite ſeventeen 
years old. The allies alſo raiſed new levies. Ten Ro- 
man officers, that were diſmiſſed by Hannibal upon - 
their parole, came to Rome to require a ranſom for 
the priſoners. But, though the republick was in great 
diſtreſsfor ſoldiers, they conſtantly refuſed to redeem 
them, that they might not injure the Roman diſcipline, 
which puniſned without pity whoever voluntarily 
ſubmitted to the enemy; and they choſe rather to 
arm the ſlaves they bought of private perſons to the 
number of eight thouſand, and the priſoners confined 
for debts or crimes, which amounted to ſix thouſand 
more; ®theconvenient taking place of the decent and 
honeſt, ſays the hiſtorian, in this ſad conjuncture. 
At Rome the zeal of particular perſons and regard 
for the public ſhone out at this time in a wonderful 
manner. But the caſe was not the ſame with the al- 
lies. The preceding loſſes had not been able to ſhake 
their fidelity; but this laſt ſtroke, which as they 
thought muſt determine the ruin of the republi:k, 
they could not withſtand, and ſeveral of them went 
over to the conquerer's ſide. And yet neither the 
| loſs of ſo many troops, nor the revolt of ſo many of 
their allies, could induce the Roman people to give 
any ear to an accommodation. © Inſtead of loſing 
courage, they never ſhewed ſo great magnanimity ; 
and when the conſul returned toRome after ſo con- c 
fiderable an overthrow, whereof he had been the | 
principal cauſe, all the orders of the ſtate went out t 
to meet him, and returned him thanks for not hav- 
ing deſpaired of the republick; whereas at Car- 
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thage, no puniſhment would havebcen great enough, p 
for a general after ſuch a diſgrace. | - 
. 5 0 | : 4 e 

d Ad ultimum prope, deſpe- redeunti, et obviamitumfr _ 1 
ratæ reipublicæ auxilium, cum ter ab omnibus ordinibus fit, & 4 
honeſta utilibus cedunt, deſcendit. gratiæ actæ quod de republics by 
Liv. lib. xxiii. n. 14 non deſperaſſet: cui, fi du 
© Adeo maęno animo civitas Carthaginienfium fuiſſet, nihil 5 


fuit, ut conſuli ex tanta clade, 


cujus ipſe cauſa maxima fuiſſet, 


recuſandum ſupplicii forex, Lib. 
Xxil, n. 61. 


5 | Capua 
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Capua was one of the allied cities, which ſurren- 
dered to Hannibal: But the ſtay he made there with 
his troops during the winter proved very fatal tohim. 
4 That manly courage, which no misfortunes, no fa- 
tigues, had been able to ſubdue, was entirely enervat- 
ed by the pleaſures of Capua, which the ſoldiers ran 
into with the greater guſt from being the leſs accuſ- 
tomed to them. This fault of Hannibal, in the opinion 
of good judges, was greater than his miſtake in not 
marching directly to Rome after the battle of Cannæ. 
For the delay might ſeem only to have retarded the 
victory, whereas this laſt circumſtance abſolutely loſt 
him the power of conquering. * Thus Capua was to 
Hannibal what Cannæ had been to the Romans. 


Scir ro choſen General, reſtores the affairs of Spain. 


The death of the two Scipio's, the father and uncle 
of him I am about to ſpeak of, ſeemed likely to ruin 
entirely the Roman affairs in Spain, which hitherto 

had been very ſucceſsful. *Tis a queſtion, whether it 
occaſioned greater mourning at Rome, or in Spain. 
For the defeat of the two armies, the almoſt certain 
loſs of ſo conſiderable a province, and the view of the 
public ills, made up a part of the citizens grief; 
© whilſt Spain regretted and lamented their generals, 
and Cn. Scipio in particular, who had governed them 
long, and was the firſt who taught them, and made 
them reliſh the Roman juſtice and moderation; 
ademiſſe ad vincendum. Lib. 


oy 


4 Quos nulla mali vicerat vis, 
XXiii. n. 18. 


perdidere nimia bona ac voluptates 


immodicz : & eo impenſiùs, quo 
avidiùs ex inſolentia in eas ſe mer- 
ſerant. Majuſque id peccatum 


ducis apud peritos artium milita- 


rium habitum eſt, quàm quòd non 
ex Cannenſi acie protinus ad ur- 
bem Romanam duxiſſet. Illa enim 
cunctatio diſtuliſſe modò victo- 
riam videri potuit ; hic error vires 


1 Capuam Annibali Cannas 
fuiſſe. - Ib. N. 45. 8 
© Hiſpaniz ipſos lugebant de- 
ſiderabantque duces: Cneum ta- 
men magis, quo diutius præfuerat 
eis, priorque & favorem occupa= + 
verat, & ſpecimen juſtitiæ tem- 
perantiæque Romanæ primus de- 
derat, Lib. XXV. n. 36. ; 


Tears 


- 
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f Tears flowed afreſh at Rome, when they met to 


appoint a ſucceſſor to thoſe two great men. The af- 


fairs of that province appeared ſo deſperate, that no 
body preſumed to offer himſelf as a candidate for the 
place; and the mournful ſilence, which reigned in the 
whole aſſembly, made them more ſenſibly regret the 


loſs they had ſuſtained, In this univerſal conſterna- 


tion, Publius Corn. Scipio, a youth of four and twen- 
ty, the ſon of Publius who was lately ſlain, riſes up, 


and ſtanding in an higher place than the reſt, offers to 


goand command in Spain, if the people would accept 
of his ſervice. This couragious offer gives life and joy 
to the aſſembly, and all without exception unani- 
mouſly elect him general. But as ſoon as the firſt heat 
was over, and the people reflected upon Scipio's age, 


they began to repent of what they had done. Some 


even drew a ſcornful prefage from his name and fa- 


mily, when they conſidered that they ſent him into a 


province, where he was to fight over the graves of his 
father and-uncle. Scipio perceiving they grew cool, 
made a ſpeech to them fo full of confidence, and 
ſpoke with ſo much diſcretion of his on age, and the 
honour they had done him, as alfo of the war that he 
undertook, that he at once entirely diſperſed the peo- 
ple's fears, and rekindled the ardour, with which 
they had conferred the command upon him, The 
ſame Scipio ſome years before having demanded the 
edileſhip before the time expreſſed by the laws, and 
the tribunes for that reaſon. oppoſing his demand, 
„If the people, s ſays he, think proper to chuſe 
© me Edile, I am old enough.” 


Scipio's arrival in Spain inſpired the troops with 


freſh courage. They diſcerned with joy the lines 


1 Liv, lib. xxvi. u. 18, 19. patruique ſimilitudinem oris vul- 


5 Si me, inquit, omnes Quiri- tuſque, & lineamenta corporis; 
tes Ædilem facere volunt, ſatis ita ingenii, fidei, virtutiſque ex- 
annorum habeo. Lib, xxv. n. 2. emplum expreſſum ad effigiem vo- 

* Brevifaciam, ut quemadmo- bis reddam. Lib, xxvi. n. 3. 
dum nunc noſeitatis in me patris * 
and 


>» 
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and reſemblance of his father and uncle in his coun- 
tenance; and in the firſt ſpeech he made them he 
told them, that he hoped they would ſoon likewiſe 


diſcern in him the fame ſpirit, the fame courage, 


and the fame integrity. 

His promiſes were not without effect. His firſt en- 
terprize was the ſiege of Carthagena, the richeſt and 
at the ſame time the ſtrongeſt city in Spain. It was 
the repoſitory of the enemies arms, their arſenal, ma- 
gazine, treaſury, and place of ſecurity, where they 
laid up whatever was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
their armies, and where all the hoſtages of princes 
and people were alſo detained, Thus the conqueſt 
of. this city alone would in a manner make him the 
maſter of all Spain. This important and difficult ex- 
pedition, which till then had been looked upon as 
impoſſible, coſt him only one day. i The booty was 
immenſe ; inſomuch that Carthagena itſelf was re- 
gardedas theleaft part of the acquiſition. Scipio began 
by returning thanks to the Gods, not only for having 
made him maſter of the moſt opulent city in the coun- 
try in one day, but for having before amaſſed in it the 
ftrength and riches of almoſt all Africa and of all 


Spain. He then made his acknowledgments to the . 
troops, and loaded them with praiſes, rewards and 


honours, according to their condition and merit. 


k Then cauſing the priſoners to be brought before 


him, he ſpoke very obligingly to them, and com- 
forted them, by repreſenting to them, that they 
. « were fallen into the hands of the Roman people, 
* who choſe rather to gain the affections of mankind 
by benevolence and juſtice, than ſubject them by 
fear, and to bind nations to them by the honour- 


i Ut minimum omnium, inter poteſtatem qui beneficio quam me- 
tantas opes belli captas, Carthago tu obligare homines malit: exte- 
ipſa fuerat. Lib, xxvi, n. 47. raſque gentes fide ag. ſocietate 

x Scipio, vocatis obfidibus, uni- junctas habere, quam triſti ſubjec- 
verſos bonum animum haberejuſ- tas ſervitio, Lib. zxvi. n. 49s 
it: veniſſe eos in populi Romani 
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« able title of friends and allies, than reduce them 
« to the ſad and ſhameful condition of ſlaves.” 

It was on this occaſion, that a lady venerable for 
her age and birth, the wife of Mandonius, brother to 
Indibilis king of the Ilergetæ, came and threw her- 
ſelf at. Scipio's feet with ſeveral young princeſſes 
daughters of Indibilis, and others of the ſame quality, 
and beſought him to order his guards to take a parti- 
cular care of them. Scipio, who did not at firſt un- 
derſtand her meaning, anſwered that they ſhould 
want for nothing. The lady then reſuming her diſ- 
courſe, © That, ſays ſhe, is not our preſent concern; 
for in the condition to which our fortune has re- 
« duced us, with what ought we not to be contented? 
am under an uneaſineſs of a very different kind 
<< when I conſider the youth and beauty of theſe cap- 
tives; for as for my own part, my age ſecures me 
«againſt all apprehenſions of fear and danger.“ And 
at the fame time ſhe pointed to the young princeſſes, 
who all revered her as their mother. My own ho- 
nour, and the glory of the Roman people, ® replied 
Scipio, would engage me to take care, that what 
* the whole world reſpects ſhould be regarded a- 
, mongſ{tus: But you give me new reaſon to be par- 
«* ticularly careful in that point, from the virtuous 
« attention I obſerve in you to preſerve - only your 
c honour amidſt ſo many other ſubjects of fear.” 
After this diſcourſe he committed them to the care 
of an officer of approved wiſdom, and ordered him 
to treat them with as much reſpect as if they were 
the friends or allies of the Romans. * 


Haud magni iſta facimus, in- 
quit ; quid enim huic fortunæ non 
fatis eſt? Alia me cura #tatem 
harum intuentem, (nam ipſa jam 
extra perĩculum injuriz muliebris 
ſum) ſtimulat. Liv. lib, xxvi. n. 
49. 


m Tum Scipio: Meæ populique 


6 „ 


7 


Rom ani diſciplinæ cauſa facerem, 
inquit, ne quid, quod ſanctum uſ- 
quam eſſet, apud nos violaretur. 
Nunc, ut id curem impenfids, 
veſtra quoque virtus dignitaſque 
facit, quz ne in malis quidem obs 
litz decoris matronalis eftis. Ibid, 
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After this they brought him a princeſs of exquiſite 
beauty, who was betrothed to Allucius prince of the 
Celtiberians. He immediately ſent for her parents and 
the perſon deſigned for her huſband, and told the 
latter that his bride had been kept in his houſe with 
the ſame decency as ſhe could have been in her fa- 
ther's: And I have uſed her thus, adds he, that I 
* might be able to make you a preſent worthy of you 
* and of me. Neither do I aſk you any other ac- 
© knowledgment for it, except that you become the 
friend of the Roman people. If you think me the 
* man of probity that theſe nations have experienced 
my father and my uncle to have been, be aſſured, 
that there are many others like us in Rome, and 
that there is no people this day upon earth, whoſe 
e friendſhip you ought more carefully to deſire for 
« you and yours, or whoſe enmity you ought more 
* to ſtand in dread of.“ As the parents of the lady 
preſſed Scipio to accept of a conſiderable ſum which 
they had brought for her ranſom, and had laid all 
that gold and filver at his feet, This ſum, fays he 
* to Allncius, I add to the portion you was to receive 
« from your father-in-law,” and obliged him to take 
it. Ag ſoon as the prince was returned into his own 
country, he proclaimed the great virtues of Scipio 
wherever he went, » ſaying, that a young man re- 
* ſembling the Gods was come into Spain, conquer- 
ing all before him by force of arms, and ſtill more 
* by kindneſs and civility ;” and ſoon after raiſing a 
body of troops amongſt his vaſſals, he returned to 
join him with fifteen hundred horſe. | 


n Fuit ſponſa tua apud me e3- norant, ſcias multos noftri ſimiles 
dem, qua apud ſoceros tuos paren - in civitate Romana eſſe : nec ul- 
teſque ſuos, verecundia. Servata lum in terris populum hodie dici 
tibi eſt, ut inviolatum & dignum poſſe, quem minds tibi hoſtem 
me teque dari tibi donum-poſſet, tuiſque eſſe velis, aut amicum 
Hanc mercedem unam pro eo mu- malis, Liv. lib, xxvi. n. 50. 
nere paciſcor; amicus populo Ro- o Veniſſe diis ſimillimum juve- 
mano ſis; & ſi me virum bonum nem, vincentem omnia cum ar- 
credis eſſe, quales patrem patru- mis, tum benignitate ac beneſi- 
umque meum jam ante ha gentes ciis. Lib. xxvi. n. 50. | 


Scipio, 
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Scipio, having ſpent the winter in gaining the affec- 

tions of the people, partly by making them preſents, 
and partly by ſending back their hoſtages and priſon- 
ers, took the field as early as the ſeaſon would admit, 
The two princes we have-mentioned, Indibilis, and 
Mandonius, joined him with their troops, ? and de- 
claring that their perſons only had hitherto remained 
with the enemy, but their inclination had been where 
they knew that virtueand juſtice were had in honour, 
they ſurrendered to him, and put themſelves under 
his protection. Their wives and children were then 
brought out to them, and the exceſs of joy on both 
ſides not allowing them to ſpeak for-a long while, 
was only expreſſed by tears and embraces, 

Aſdrubal, terrified with the rapid ſucceſſes of the 
Roman army, thought the only means of putting a 
ſtop to them was by coming to a battle. This was 
what Scipio wanted and had well prepared for. Ac- 
cordingly they came to an engagement. The Car- 
thaginians were beaten and left above eight thouſand 
men upon the field. Aſdrubal fled towards the Pyre- 
nzan mountains, in order to join his brother Hanni- 
bal in Italy. 4 Twas after this victory of Scipio's; 
that the people, charmed with his valour and modera- 
tion, would have given him the title of King. Scipio 
told them that this name, which was ſo much revered 
by all other nations, was held in deteſtation by the 
Romans. That for his part, he was ſatisfied with 
having royal inclinations ; that if they conſidered 
them as what did moſt honour to man, they might 
content themſelves with aſcribing them to him in 
ſecret, without giving him the name they were called 
by. Theſe people, although Barbarians, were tho- 
. roughly convinced of his greatneſs of ſoul, in de- 
ſpiſing a character which was the admiration and 
envy of the reſt of mankind, | 

p Itaque corpus duntaxat ſuum dem ibi eſſe, ubi jus ac fas crede- 
ad id tempus apud eos (Carthagi- ret coli. Lib. xxvii. n. 17. 
nienſes) fuiſſe: animum jam pri- 4 Liv, lib, xxvii. n. 9. 

Scipio 


e 
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Scipio difpatched his brother to Rome, with the 
news of his having conquered Spain. But he carried 
his views much farther, and conſidered this con- 
queſt only asa preludeand preparation for that of all 
Africa. | 
i Scipio's valour was not his only virtue, he had a 
wonderful addreſs in conciliating eſteem, and bring- 
ing over others into his views by the arts of inſinua- 
tion, as he ſhewed in his famous interview with Sy- 
phax king of Numidia, in which * Aſdrubal was pre- 
ſent; who owned, that though he had formed to 
himſelf an idea of the military virtues of Scipio, he 
appeared to him ſtill greater and more admirable in 
this conference, than he had ever done before. 


Sci ro returns to Reme, is choſen conſul, and prepares 
for the conqueſt of Africa. 


The fame of Scipio's victories and great virtues 
had got before him to Rome, and inclined all men in 
his favour. As ſoon as he arrived there he was 
choſen conſul by general conſent, and the province 
of Sicily aſſigned him. This lay directly in his road 
to Africa, and he made no ſcruple to own that his 
views and deſigns tended thither. - | 1 

Fabius Maximus, either through an exceſs of cir- 
cumſpection, which was ſuitable enough to his cha- 
racter, or through mere jealouſy, employed all his 
intereſt and eloquence in the ſenate to oppoſe him, 
and alledged ſeveral in appearance very ſtrong rea- 
ſons againſt him. Scipio refuted them all, and con- 
cluded the diſpute by declaring that he would ſub- 
mit to the judgment of the ſenate, upon which it 
was decreed that he ſhould have Sicily for his pro- 
vince, with leave to paſs into Africa, if he thought 
it for the good of the republick. | 


i Liv. lib. xxviii. n. 18. nibal's brother, 
& This Aſdrubal was not Han- | Liv, lib, xxviii, n. 33—45, 


He 


— 
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Hie loſt no time, and d ſet out for Sicily, 
m ſtill keeping in view his deſign of carrying the war 
into the enemy's country. Lælius was gone into A- 
frica with ſome troops; and it was rumoured, that 
Scipio himſelf was arrived there with his army. Car- 
thage trembled and thought herſelf loſt. - She was 
ſoon undeceived, but however the Carthaginians diſ- 
patched couriers to the generals in Italy, with orders 
to uſe their utmoſt endgavours to oblige Scipio to be 
recalled, Maſiniſſa, who had entered into alliance 
with the Romans, and was very powerful in Africa, 
made warm inſtances to him to come thither, and 
even reproached him for having ſo long diſappointed 
the expectation of his allies. Scipio did not ſtand in 
need of ſuch remonſtrances. He inſtantly made 
preparations for the war, and haſtened his depar- 
ture with all poſhble expedition. 

n Scipio's enemies in the mean while had ſpread a 
report at Rome, that he ſpent his time at Syracuſe in 
luxury and pleaſures; that the garriſon, of the city, 
after his example, wallowed in debauchery, and that 
licentiouſneſs and riot reigned throughout the whole 


army. Fabius giving credit to theſe reports, broke 


out into violent invectives againſt Scipio, and adviſed. 


that he ſhould immediately be recalled: The Se- 


nate acted with more wiſdom and moderation, and 

firſt reſolved to be ſatisfied of the truth of the fact. 
They appointed commiſſioners, who when they came 
upon the ſpot, found all things in wonderful order, 
the troops perfectly well diſciplined, the magazines 
furniſhed with proviſions, the arſenals ſtocked with 
arms and clothes, the gallies extremely well equip- 
ped, and ready to ſet fail. This ſpectacle filled them 
with joy and admiration. They concluded, that if 
Carthage could be conquered, it muſt be by ſuch a 
general and ſuch an army; and they preſſed Scipio in 
the name of the ſenate, from whom they had receiv- 


2 Nihil parvum, ſed Carthagi- Lib. XXix, n. . 
nis jam excidia agitabat anime, un Liv: lib. xxix, n. 19—25. 
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ed their orders, to haſten his departure, and gratify 
the expectation of the public, as ſoon as poſſible. 
o Accordingly he ſet forward, and the Sicilians ran 
in troops to be witneſſes of his departure, Scipio, 
who had already acquired ſuch reputation by his vic- 
tories, and in the opinion of the people was deſtined 
to {till greater events, drew upon him the eyes and 
attention of all mankind. They principally admired 
the boldneſs of the ſcheme, which only he was ca- 
pable of forming, and had never entered into the 
head of any other general, of reducing Hannibal to 
quit Italy by an expedition againſt Carthage, of carry- 
ing the war into Africa itſelf, and ending it there. 
Scipio firſt offering prayers and libations to the Gods 
at the ſtern of his ſhip, ſet ſail with the acclama- 
tions, vows, and benedictions of the whole people. 
? The paſſage was ſhort and favourable, and as 
ſoon as Scipio 18 the coaſt of Africa, lifting up his 
eyes and hands towards heaven, he beſought the 
Gods to favour his enterprize. The report of his 
landing threw the whole coaſt into conſternation, 
and terrified even Carthage itſelf, 
Scipio firſt ravaged all the plain country, and then 
made himfelf maſter of a very opulent city in Africa, 
where he took eight thouſand priſoners. But what 
gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction was the arrival of 
Maſiniſſa, a very brave prince, who joined him with 
a conſiderable body of horſe. 5 
The Carthaginians preſently ſent Aſdrubal a- 
gainſt him, with an army of above thirty thouſand 


men; but their great dependance was upon Syphax, 


who actually came up very ſoon after, with fifty 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. His arrival 
obliged Scipio to raiſe the ſiege of Utica, a maritime 
city, which he had begun to attack. ; 
When the winter was over, Scipio reſumed the 
ſiege. Aſdrubal was encamped very near him, and Sy- 
© Ib. n. Xvi. 27, „„ nh, 6 
b N. 8. r Lib. Xv. n. 217. 
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phax lay not far off. The laſt offered ſome conditions 
of peace, of which the principal was, that the Romans 
- ſhould quit Africa, and Hannibal return from Italy, 
Nothing in reality could be more oppoſite to the views 
and deſigns of Scipio, but he ſeemed to give ear to 
thoſe propoſals, and deſignedly protracted the nego- 
tiation by raiſing every day ſome freſh difficulty. In 
the ſeveral interviews between the parties, he had 
diſguiſed ſome experienced officers in the habit of 
ſlaves, with orders, when they came to the enemy, to 
examine carefully all that was to be ſeen of the two 
camps, their extent, the diſtance between them, and 
the materials which the ſoldiers barracks were built 
with, and withal to take notice of the diſcipline ob- 
ſerved among them, with the orders of their guard 
by day, and their watch by night. When he was 
fully informed of all he wanted to know, he broke 
off the truce under pretence that his council adviſed 
him to make peace only with Syphax; and to re- 
move all ſuſpicion from the enemy, he made ſnew as 
if he intended to attack Utica by ſea. When he 
judged it time to execute his enterprize, he ordered 
Lzlius and Maſiniſſa to ſet fire to the camp of Sy- 
phax, whilſt he himſelf did the ſame to that of Aſdru- 
bal. As night came on, they marched out with their 
fires. The meaſures which Scipio had taken were ſo 
juſt, that his deſign ſucceeded beyond his ex pecta- 
tion. The two powerful armies of the enemy were 
deſtroyed by fire and ſword, and ſcarce three thou- 
ſand eſcaped out of the fifty thouſand and upwards, 
of which they conſiſted. Thoſe who attempted to 
paſs from one camp to the other, as judging that they 
alone had been ſurprized, fell into an ambuſcade, 
which he had laid in the midſt of the ſpace that di- 
vided the two camps. The ſpoils were immenſe. Se- 
veral cities preſently ſurrendered to him of their own 
accord; and a ſecond victory gained over the ſame 
generals, and the new army they had raiſed with 
great difficulty, made Scipio abſolutely maſter of the 


whole 


- 
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whole country. Lzlius and Maſiniſſa purſued Sy- 
phax to his capital, beſieged him there, and took 
him priſoner. It was then the famous ſtory of So- 
phoniſba fell out. Syphax was carried to Rome, and 
as ſoon as the people there heard the news of ſo 
complete a victory, they preſently ran into all the 
temples to return thanks to the Gods. 

Hannibal at the ſame time received orders from 
Carthage, which obliged him to depart immediately. 
The face of affairs was much changed in Italy. He 
had received ſeveral blows which had weakened him 
extremely. He had the mortification to ſee Capua 
taken by the Romans almoſt before his eyes; nor 
could his march towards Rome divert them from 
the ſiege. He drew near the city without any effect, 
and then let fall this * expreſſion, © That the Gods 
* ſometimes took from him the inclination, and 
“ {ſometimes the power of taking Rome.” But 
what was molt grievous to him, he learned that at 
the ſame time he lay before the gates of the city, a 
body of recruits was, diſpatched from thence for 
Spain. But the finiſhing ſtroke to his misfortunes 
was the entire defeat of his brother Aſdrubal's army, 
of which he was informed by the head of that ge- 
neral's being thrown into his camp. He was there- 
fore obliged to retire to the extremities of Italy, 
where he received his orders from Carthage, which 
he could not hear' without breaking out into bitter 
ſighs and tears, foaming with indignation to ſee 
himſelf thus forced to abandon his prey. No exile 
ever expreſſed a greater concern for quitting his 


8 Lib. xxx. n. 20. 

t Audita vox Annibalis fertur, 
potiundæ ſibi urbis Roma modd 
mentem non dari, modò fortu- 
nam, Lib, xxvi. n. 11. 

v Frendens, gemenſque, ac vix 
lacrymis temperans, dicitur lega- 
torum verba audiſſe , . . . . Rard 
quemquam alium, patriam exilii 


cauſe relinquentem, magis moſtum 


abiifſe ferunt, quam Annibalem 
hoſtium terra excedentem. Re- 
ſpexiſſe ſæpe Italiæ littora, Deos 
homineſque accuſantem, in ſe 
quoque ac ſuum ipſius caput exe- 
cratum, QUOD NON CRUENTUM 
AB CANNENSIS VICTORIA M- 
LITEM RoMAaN DUX1S5ZET, 
Lib, Xxx. 3+ 20. 
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- own, than Hannibal did for quitting his enemy's 
country : he often turned his eyes towards the coaſts 
of Italy, complaining both of the Gods and men, 
and pronounced a thouſand execrations againſt 
himſelf, for not leading his ſoldiers directly to 
Rome, whilſt they were freſh reeking with Roman 
blood after the battle of Cannz. | 
When he arrived in Africa, he propoſed an inter- 
view with Scipio. The time and place were agreed 
on. Theſe two generals, who were not only the 
moſt" illuſtrious of their time, but might deſervedly 
be parallel'd with the greateſt Princes and moſt fa- 
mous commanders that ever were, ſtood ſilent for 
ſome time as aſtoniſhed at the ſight of each other, 
and taken up with mutual admiration. At laſt Han- 
nibal broke ſilence, and commending Scipio in a very 
artful manner, laid before him a lively deſcription of 
the diſorders of war, and the ills it had brought both 
upon the conquerors and the conquered. He exhort- 
ed him not to be dazzled. with the ſplendor of his 
victories ; that though hitherto he had been ſucceſſ- 
ful, Ke ought to apprehend the inconſtancy of for- 
tune; that without going far for examples, he him- 
ſelf, who was now ſpeaking to him, was a flagrant 
proof of it; that Scipio was then what Hannibal had 
been at Thraſimene and Cannz; that he ought to 
make a better uſe of the opportunity, than he had 
done himſelf, by making peace at a time, when he 
was maſter of the conditions. He concluded with de- 
claring that the Carthaginians were ready to give up 
Sicily, Sardinia and Spain, to the Romans, with all 
the iſlands-that lay between Africa and Italy; that 
they could now reſolve, ſince the Gods would have 
itſo, to confine themſelves within the limits of Afri- 
ca, whilſt they ſaw the Romans maſters of ſo many 
foreign kingdoms, both by ſea and land. 
* Scipio anſwered in fewer words, but with no leſs 
dignity. He reproached the Carthaginians with their 
Lib. xxx. n. 29, 30. * N 
hs perfidiouſneſs 
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perfidiouſneſs in plundering certain Roman gallies be- 
fore the truce was expired. He imputed all the ills 
of the two wars to them only and their injuſtice. And 
then thanking Hannibal for his advice in regard to the 
uncertainty of human events, he concluded by bidding 
him prepare for the battle, unleſs he choſe rather to 
accept of the conditions he had already offered, to 
which he made ſome addition by way of puniſhment 
for the breach of the truce. 

7 The generals then each of them encouraged their 
troops. Hannibal enumerated the victories he had 
gained over the Romans, the generals he had ſlain, 
and the armies he had cut to pieces. Scipio repreſent- 
ed the conqueſt of Spain, their ſucceſs in Africa, and 
the confeſſion the enemies made of their own weakneſs, 
by demanding a peace. And all this he ſaid with 
the air and tone of a conqueror, No armies had ever 
more powerful motives to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the 
field, This-day was to give the finiſhing ſtroke to 
the glory of the one or the other of the generals, 
* and decide whether Rome or Carthage ſhould give 
law to the nations. | 

o do not undertake to deſcribe the order of battle, 
nor the valour of the two armies. It is ealy to ima- 
gine that two ſuch experienced officers omitted no- 
thing that might contribute to the victory. After a 
very obſtinate engagement, the Carthaginians were at 
laſt obliged to give way, leaving twenty thouſand of 
their men upon the field of battle; a like number be- 
ing taken priſoners by the Romans. Hannibal eſcaped 
during the tumult, and returning to Carthage after 
fix and thirty years abſence, he owned himſelf con- 
quered beyond remedy, and that Carthage had no 
other part to take but to ſue for peace upon any con- 
ditions, Scipio gave him great commendations, and 

Vol. IV. ; C declared 


* 


1 — 4 2 Roma an Carthago jura gen- 
* Celſus hc corpore, vultuque tibus darent, ante eraſtinam noce 
ita læto, ut viciſſe jam crederes, tem ſcituros: Ib. n. 32. 
dicebat, Lib, xxx, n. 32. d N. 34» 35. 
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declared that Hannibal had exceeded himſelf in that 
day's conduct, though his ſucceſs had not been anſwer- 
able to his valour. I 
© For his part he knew how to make the beſt of 
his victory and the conſternation of his enemies. He 
ordered one of his lieutenants to march with his army 
to Carthage by land, whilſt he conducted the fleet in 
perſon to its walls. When he was not far off, he was 
met by a veſſel covered over with ribbands and olive 
branches, with ten ambaſſadors in it of the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons in Carthage that were coming to im- 
plore his mercy. He ſent them back without any 
anſwer, only ordered them to attend upon him at 
Tuneta, where he ſhould ſtop. The Carthaginian 
deputies, to the number of thirty, came to wait upon 
Scipio at the place appointed, and aſked peace of 
him in very ſubmiſſive terms. He called his council 
together, and adviſed with them what ſtep he ſhould 
take. The major part were of opinion that he ſhould 
deiiroy Carthage, and treat the inhabitants with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. But the conſideration of the time 
that the ſiege of ſo well fortified a city would take up, 
and Scipio's apprehenſion of having a ſucceſſor appoint- 
ed him during the ſiege, made him incline to clemency. 
He granted them a truce, and allowed them time to 
ſend deputies to Rome. | 
4 The deputies being arrived there, and laying open 
. the' occaſion of their coming, the ſenate and people 
gave Scipio full powers to act az he thought beſt, with 
_ permiſſion to bring back his army after the concluſion 
of the treaty. The peace was accordingly concluded 
at laſt. The Carthaginians gave up to Scipio above 
five hundred veſſels, which he cauſed to be burnt with- 
in ſight of Carthage. A mournful ſpectacle for the 
inhabitants of that unfortunate city. He then cauſed 
ſuch of the Latin allies to be beheaded, and of the 
Roman citizens to be hanged, as had gone over to the 
enemy, and were now delivered up. 


Thus 


E N. 36-38, 4 N. 40—13. 
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Thus e ended the ſecond punic war, which had laſt- 
ed full ſeventeen years. Scipio returned to Rome 
through infinite crowds of various nations, whom cu- 
rioſity to ſee him on his paſſage had drawn together; 
and the moſt magnificent triumph was decreed for 
him, that had ever been ſeen at Rome. Nothing 


was wanting to it but the preſence of King Syphax, 


who died at Tivoli ſome days before. The ſirname 
of Africanus was then given him; but whether by 
the army, or by the people, or by his friends and thoſe 
of his own family, is uncertain. This however is 
ſure, that he was the firſt to whom the honour of 
taking the name of a conquered nation was granted. 


The war againſt Philip King of Macedon. 


This war began immediately upon the concluſion 

of that with Carthage, and laſted only four years. 
The ſecond Punic war was the occaſion and cauſe of 
this. Philip, as is uſual with politic Princes, who 
regulate their conduct by their intereſts, and pay a 
greater regard to advantage than to equity in their un- 
dertakings, ſeeing two ſuch powerful ſtates at variance 
as the Carthaginians and Romans, had waited for the 
deciſion of fortune before he declared himſelf on ei- 
ther ſide, as being fully reſolved to join with the 
ſtrongeſt. His intereſt was the more concerned in 
this war, as Italy lay near his dominions, which were 
divided from it only by the Ionian ſea. Three con- 
{iderable victories gained by Hannibal one after another, 
made him judge that the war would end in his favour, 
and determined him to embrace his party. 5 He 


ES 2 therefore 


N. 45. animo fuerat. Poſteaquam tertia 
f In hanc d'micationem duorum jam pugna, tertia victoria cum 
opulentiſſimorum in terris populo- Penis erat, ad fortunam inclina- 
rum omnes reges genteſque ani- vit, legatoſque ad Annibalem mi- 
mos intenderant ; inter quos Phi- fit, Liv, lib. 23. n. 33. 
lippus Macedonum rex .. . . In, 8 Liv, lid. zviil, n. 32, 34. K 
utrius populi mallet victoriam eſſe, 38, 39. 
incertis adhuc viribus, fluctuatut 
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therefore ſent ambaſſadors to him, but by good for- 
tune they were taken by the Romans, upon their re- 
turn home with letters from Hannibal to Philip upon 
them, and carried to Rome. This happened ſoon 
after the news of the bloody defeat at Cannæ. * The 
ſenate was ſenſible that their dangers muſt conſidera- 
bly increaſe by the addition of the Macedonian war 
to that of Carthage, However, inſtead of being diſ- 


couraged by ſuch an apprehenſion, the Romans turn- 


ed their thoughts wholly npon the proper means of 
carrying the war into Macedonia, that they might 
thereby hinder Philip from paſſing into Italy : The 
taking of the ambaſſadors gave them time for it. 
Philip was under a neceſſity of ſending others, who 
at laſt returned to him with the treaty they had con- 
cluded with Hannibal. Polybius has preſerved it en- 
fire, and it well deſerves to be read. T here is men- 
tion made in it of all the Gods of both parties, under 
whoſe inſpection this treaty was made; and it is par- 
ticularly expreſſed that Hannibal expected an happy 
concluſion of the war from the aſſiſtance of the Gods. 


The Romans did not fail to ſend a fleet againſt, 


Philip, which took off his inclination for paſſing into 
Italy, by obliging him to think of defending his own 
country. This Prince, during the Punic war, had 
employed his time in making expeditions into Greece, 
where under pretence of ſupporting the Achæans 
againſt their enemies the Ætolians, he made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral conſiderable cities. 

As ſoon as peace had been concluded with the Car- 
thaginians at Rome, the firſt thing that fell under their 
deliberation was the affair with Philip: The complaints 
of the Athenians, who implored the aſliſtance of the 


Romans, occaſioned it; and it was decreed that war 


ſnhould 


h Graves cura Patres inceſſit, gitaretur quemadmodum ultro in- 
cernentes quanta vix tolerantibus ferendo bello averterent ab Italia 
Punicum bellum Macedonici belli hoſtem. Lib. xxiii. n. 38. 
moles inſtaret. Cui tamen adeo 1 Polyb. lib. vii. p. 502, 
non ſuccubuerunt, ut extemplo a= K Liy, lib, xxxi, n. 1, &c. 
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ſhould be declared againſt Philip. ! And the Romans, 
who were always attentive to matters of religion, ef- 
pecially in the entrance upon new wars, omitted no- 
thing which was uſually practiſed, and ordered public 
prayers and ſacrifices to be offered up in all the temples 
of the Gods. i 

The conſul appointed to march into Macedonia ſet 
forward in the beginning of the ſpring. I ſhall not 
give here a particular account of all that paſſed during 
the courſe of the war. Peace was ſeveral times pro- 
poſed, and divers interviews had, but all to no pur- 
poſe, ® At laſt the battle of Cynocephalus decided 
the fate of Philip. The pro-conſul T. Quintius Fla- 
minius commanded the Roman army. I he Macedo- 
nians were conquered, and the King obliged to fly. 
His firſt care in that moment of trouble and confuſion 
was to {end to Lariſſa to burn all his papers, leſt they 
mould prove prejudicial to his friends and allies, in 
cate they fell into the hands of the Romans; and u Po- 
lybius takes notice of this particular, as a proof of 
this Prince's wiſdom and prudence in adverſity; where- 
as before his proſperity, having filled him with vanity 
and pride, had changed the diſcretion and moderation 
of his conduct in the beginning of his reign into vio- 
lence and tyranny. | 

® Philip then turned his thoughts towards peace in 
earneſt, He found Flaminius very much diſpoſed to 
it; as it was then certainly known that Antiochus 
King of Syria intended to paſs into Europe and de- 
elare war againſt the Romans, The conditions were 
the ſame with thoſe which had already been offered, 
and among the reſt, that all the Grecian cities, both 
in Europe and Aſia, ſhould enjoy their liberty, and 
thet Philip ſhould recal the garriſons he had placed in 
them, This treaty was confirmed at Rome, where 

C 3 his 


1 Civitas religioſa, in principiis m Lib, Xxxili. n. 7=20, 
maximꝭè novorum bellorum, de- n Lib. xvii. p. 767. 
crevit ſupplicationes, &c · Lib, xxxi © Liv. lib, xxxiii, n. 11, &e. 
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his ſon Demetrius, whom he had ſent an hoſtage 

thither, continued for ſeveral years, after this great 
affair had been concluded, and contracted a particular 
friendſhip with the Romans. 

? The courier, who carried the Nn of the 
treaty, arrived very opportunely in Greece, at the 
time they were upon the point of celebrating ſolemn 
games it Corinth. The natural curioſity of the 
Greeks for ſuch ſpectacles as theſe, and the convenient 
tiruation of the place, as it might be approached by ſea 
en both fides, made the aſſembly always very nume- 
rous. But the impatience of knowing what was to 
be the fate of all Greece for the future, had drawn thi- 
ther at” that time an incredible concourſe of people, 
When the Romans had taken their ſeat upon the day 
appointed, the herald advanced into the midſt of the 
amphitheatre, and after ſilence impoſed upon the 
whole afſembly by the ſound of a trumpet, he pro- 
nounced the following words, with a loud voice, 
THE SENATE AND PEOPLE OF ROME, AND T. 
QUINTIUS THE GENERAL, HAVING CONQUER=+ 
ED KING PHILIP AND THE MACEDONIANS, 
DECREE THAT THE PEOPLE OF GREECE SHALL 
HENCEFORWARD LIVE UNDER THEIR OWN 
LAWS FREE AND EXEMPT FROM ALL SLAVE- 
RY. And at the ſame time read over a liſt of all the 


people that had been brought under ſubjection by Phi- 


lip. Such agreeable and unexpected news, ſeemed ra- 
ther a dream than a reality. They could neither be- 
lieve their eyes nor their ears, and every one wanted 
to ſee and hear the herald again, that they might be 
fully aſſured of their happineſs. When the matter 
was aſcertained, 4 there aroſe ſuch joyful exclamations, 


and lo frequently repeated, that it . appeared 
- 75:5. "CFE 


* 


P N. 30o—— 32. tum eſt, ut nullius nec animi nec 
q Ut facile appareret, nihil om- oculi ſpectaculo intenti eſſent: 
nium bonorum multitudini grati- adeo unum gaudium præoccupa- 
us, quam libertatem, eſſe. Lu- verat omnium aliarum ſenſum vo- 
dicrum deinde ita raptim perac- luptatum. Liv, lib, xxxiil, n. 32+ 
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there was no bleſſing which ſo nearly affected man- 
kind as liberty. The plays were performed in great 
hurry, nobody concerning themſelves any more about 
them, nor giving the leaſt attention to them, to ſuch 
a degree had one ſingle joy extinguiſhed in their minds 
the ſenſe of every other pleaſure. When the plays were 
ended, they all ran, almoſt univerſally, in a body to 
the Roman general, every one ſtriving to draw near 
their deliverer, to pay him their compliments, to kits 
his hand, and preſent him with crowns and garlands 
of flowers, inſomuch that his health would have been 
endangered, if the vigour of his age (for he was ſcarce 
then three and thirty years old) and the joy of ſo glo- 
rious a day, had not ſupported him and enabled him 
to undergo the fatigue. 


THE WAR AGAINST ANT130CHUS KING OF Sr- 
RIA. 


The Romans, who had hitherto prudently diſſem- 
bled their diſcontent, and ſhut their eyes to ſeveral en- 
terprizes of Antiochus, that they might not have at 
once two powerful enemies upon their hands, as ſoon 
as they ſaw themſelves freed from the war with the 
Macedonians, began to open their minds more freely 
to him, and let him know, that he muſt quit the ci- 
ties of Aſia, which had * belonged to Philip or Ptolo- 
my; that he muſt ſuffer the Grecian towns to enjoy 
their liberty; and that he mult no longer attempt to 
enter Europe, or bring an army thither. - 

This Prince, of his own diſpoſition ſufficiently in- 
clined to war, was farther induced to it by the earneſt 
ſolicitations of the Ætolians, * and the advice of Han- 
nibal, who had retired into his dominions, ever fince 
the Romans, who were informed of his carrying on 
private intrigues and intelligence with the King of 


C4 Syria, 


* 


„Liv. lib. Xxxiil. n. 44, 45. t N. 60, &c, 
Lib. xxxiv, n. 58. u Libs xxxv. n. 19. 
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Syria, had, againſt the opinion of Scipio, required the 
Carthaginians to deliver up that implacable enemy of 
Rome, who could not ſuffer peace, and would infalli- 
bly cauſe the ruin of his country. Antiochus publick- 
Iy » declared himſelf at laſt, marched his troops into 
Greece, and took ſeveral cities. 

* The Romans then, who had long been in ex- 

e of this event, declared war againſt him in 

orm, having firſt conſulted the Gods upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of the enter prize, and implored their aſſiſtance by 
publick prayers and ſacrifices. 

Hannibal adviſed, in a general council held upon this 
occaſion, that Antiochus ſhould immediately fit out 
his fleet and land a body of troops in Italy, which he 
offered to command in perſon, whilſt the King ſhould 
remain in Greece with his .army, always making a 
ſhew of intending to paſs thither, and being conſtantly 
in actual readineſs to do ſo, when it ſhould be conve- 
nient. This advice was neglected, as likewiſe all 
the councils he afterwards gave; and whether it was 

through miſtruſt or jealouſy, and an apprehenſion leſt 
_ a ſtranger ſhould have the whole glory of the enter · 
prize, he made no uſe of Hannibal, who might have 
been of more uſe to him than all his armies. | 

Beſides, this Prince, very inopportunely puffed up 
by the firſt ſucceſs of his arms, and forgetting at once 
the two great projects he had formed of making war 
againſt the Romans, and delivering Greece, „ ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be carried away by a paſſion he had 
entertained for a young woman at Chalcis, paſſed the 
winter quarter in that city, in celebrating his nuptials 
with great feaſts and rejoicings, and by that means 
enervated the ſtrength and courage of his troops. 

The following campaign ſhewed the effects of it. 
His troops, emaſculated by luxury and pleaſure, were 
not able to ſtand before the Romans, but were beat- 
en upon ſeveral occaſions. The King himſelf fly- 


Lib. xxxv. n. 42. V Lib, xxxvi. n. 11. 
X Lib. xxXxvi. N. I, &cs | 
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ing from city to city, and country to country, and al- 


ways briſkly. purſued, was at laſt Ks to return in- 
to Aſia. And his fleet had no better ſucceſs by ſea. 
The next year Lucius Cornelius Scipio, and C. 
Lelius were choſen Conſuls. Scipio Africanus offer- 
ed to ſerve as lieutenant, under his brother, in caſe 
they would aſſign Greece to him, without diſpoſing 
of the provinees by lot, according to cuſtom. This. 
propoſal was joyfully received by the people, who were 
fully perſuaded that the victorious Scipio would be of 
greater ſervice to the conſul and the Roman army, 
than the conquered Hannibal to Antiochus, His re- 


queſt was therefore granted by an almoſt univerſal ' 


conſent, and five thoufand old ſoldiers who had ferved 


under him, followed him as volunteers. | 


The effect anſwered their ex pectation. The con- 


ful prepared to carry the war into Aſia. * But it was 
firſt neceſſary to be aſſured of Philip's diſpoſitions, 
through whoſe country the army was to pals. They 
found him in a very good diſpolition. He ſupplied the 
troops with all neceſſary refreſhments, and took par- 
ticular care to treat the generals and officers with a royal 
magnificence. He accompanied them not only into 


Macedonia, but into Thrace, and as far as the Hel- 


leſpont. 

d Antiochus took a great deal of pains to draw over 
Pruſias King of Bithynia to his intereſt, by making him 
apprehenſive that Scipio's conqueſts might hereafter be 
dangerous to himſelf, and © repreſented to him that 
the deſign of the Romans was to deſtroy all the king» 
doms of the earth, and eſtabliſh an univerſal empire. 
The letters of the two Scipios, which were given into 
his hand at the ſame time, and the arrival of the Ro- 
man ambaſſador, who came very opportunely, whilſt 
he was in fuſpence, made a greater impreſſion upon 


2 Lib. xxxvii.. n. 1, & 4+ tollenda, ut nullum uſquam orbis 
2 N. 7. terrarum niſi Romanum imperium 
b N. 25. eſſet. Lib, Avi, n. 25. 

© Venize eos ad omnia regna ; 
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him than the reaſons and promiſes of Antiochus. He 
{aw plainly that an alliance with the Romans was the 
moſt ſecure and uſeful ſtep he could take, and conclud- 
ed it immediately. 

4 The ſeveral ſhocks that Antiochus had received 
both by ſea and land, made him ſeriouſly incline to 
peace. The magnanimity of Scipio Africanus, his 
moderation after his victories in Spain and Africa, the 
high degree of glory to which he had attained, and 
with which he had reaſon to be fatisfied, made him 
hope that by his means the negotiation might be'carri- 
ed on with the greater facility. Beſides, he had this 
general's ſon in his hands, who probably had been ta- 
ken priſoner in ſome engagement, and offered to give 
him back to his father without a ranſom, if the peace 
was concluded. The Romans, who never abated 
any thing in the conditions they had once propoſed, 
kept cloſe to thoſe they had offered the King at the 
beginning of the war; and thus the negotiation proved 
ineffectual. Scipio in return to Antiochus's civility, 
fent him word that as a father and private man he 
would omit no opportunity of expreſſing his gratitude, 
but as a perfon employed by the publick, and a com- 
manding officer, he muſt expect nothing from him ; 
and laſtly, the ſole council he could give him as a 
friend, was to renounce the war, and refuſe none of 
the conditions of peace that were offered him. 

t The Romans marched ſeveral days. The King 
was encamped at Thyatira, and learning that Scipio 
Africanus was left ſick at Elea, he ſent back his ſon to 
him. The joy of once more ſeeing a ſon whom he 
tenderly loved, made no leſs impreſſion on the body 
than the mind of the father. After he had long held 
kim in his embraces, and ſatisfied his affection: - Goy 


EN, 4;— 36. tibus qui victor il'e in Hiſpania, 

e In Scipione Africano maxi- qui deinde in Africa fuiſſet. N. 34. 
mam ſpem habebat; præterquam f N. 37. 

ꝙ 01 & magnituco-animi, & fatie= Non ſolùm animo patrio gra- 

tas gloria placabilem eum max- tum munus, fed corpori quoque ſa- 

in & iaciebat ; notumque erat gen- Jubre gaudium faite N. 57. G 
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« ſays he, to the deputies, aſſure the King of my gra- 
« titude, and tell him, that for his preſent I can 
« give him no other mark of it than by adviſing him 
&« not to fight till my return to the camp.“ b 
b In the mean time, the conſul was daily advancing, 
and at laſt came up with the army of Antiochus. 
The King kept ſeveral days in his camp, not caring to 
hazard a battle. Ihe winter was approaching, and 
the conſul apprehenſive, leſt the victory ſhould eſcape 
out of his hands. Seeing therefore his troops full of 
ardour, he led them againſt the enemy. The battle 
was long and obſtinate, but the victory at laſt turned 
intirely on the fide of the Romans. The King loſt 
that day fifty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
without reckoning the priſoners ; he retreated in diſ- 
order with the few troops, which were left him, firſt 
to Sardis, and then to Apamea. This victory was 
followed by the ſurrender of the ſtrongeſt cities of Aſia. 
i Deputies ſoon after arrived from Antiochus, with 
orders to accept of fuch conditions of peace, as the 
Romans ſhould pleaſe to lay upon him. Theſe were 
the ſame as had been offered from the beginning, that 
the King ſhould give up all that he poſſeſſed in Europe, 
with all the cities he had in Aſia on this ſide mount 
Taurus, which ſhould henceforward be the boundary 
of his kingdom ; that he ſhould pay the Roman peo- 
ple fifteen thouſand Euboick talents, for the expences 
of the war, and four thouſand to King Eumenes; but 
firſt of all, that he ſhould give up Hannibal, without 
which the Romans would hearken to no propofals. 
This treaty was confirmed at Rome. * The honour 
of a triumph was granted to Lucius Scipio, and he 
took the ſirname of Afiaticus, | 


The end pry death of Scipio. * 


Though Scipio had ſhewed ſo much integrity and 
diſintereſtedneſs in the war with Antiochus; he was 
* N. 38-44. N. 43. * N. 53. Lis. lib, x vi, 8, 5053. 
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notwithſtanding accuſed of having held intelligence 
with that Prince. Some time after his return to Rome, 
the two Petillius's, tribunes of the, people, brought an 
accuſation againſt him upon this ſcore. They ſaid, 
that Antiochus had ſent him back his ſon without a 
ranſom, and made court to him as to one who decided 
every thing at Rome in reſpe&t to peace and war. 
That in the province, he rather behaved with the au- 
thority of a dictator than the ſubmiſſion of a lieute- 
nant; that his motive in going to the war was to per- 
ſuade Greece, Aſia, and all the people of the Eaſt, that 
one man alone was the prop and ſupport of the empire, 
which he had before made known to Spain, Gaul, 
Sicily and Africa. n That Rome, the miſtreſs of the 
world, owed its glory and ſecurity to Scipio; that a 
ſingle word of his mouth had more authority than the 
decrees of the ſenate or the orders of the people; and 
laſtly, finding no particular of his life that was capa- 
ble of reproach, they endeavoured to make his power 
odious. | 
Scipio, without ſaying a ſingle word to the points on 
which he was accuſed, made ſo ſublime a diſcourſe up- 
on the great enterprizes he had happily put an end to, 
that all the world agreed there never was a more pom- 
pous encomium given, or a more juſt one. For he 
reported thoſe actions, with the ſame elevation of mind, 
and the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, that he had ſhewed in 
doing them. Nor was any one offended at hearing 
him commend himſelf, as his ſpeaking in that manner 


aroſe from a neceſſity of defending himſelf, and not a 


deſire of extolling. The whole time was ſpent in de- 
bates, and night coming on, the judgment was refer- 
red to another day. Sh; bi 


m Unum hominem caput colu- lib. xxxviii. n. 52, 
menque Romani Imperii efle : ſub n Dicebantur enim ab eodem a- 
umbra Scipionis civitatem domi - nimo ingenioque, à quo geſta e- 
nam orbis terrarum latere; nutus rant: & aurium faſtidium aberat, 
ejus pro decretis patrum, pro po- quia pro periculo, non in gloriam, 
puli juſſis eſſe. Infamia intactum, reſere bantur, n. 50. 
iavidia, qua poſſunt, urgent. LW. 
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When that day came, Scipio appeared with a num- 
ber of clients and friends, and after ſilence proclaimed, 
« Tt was on the ſame day with this,” ſays he to the 
tribunes, ** that I conquered Hannibal and the Car- 
* thaginians near Carthage. As therefore it is not 
“ reaſonable to ſpend it in debate and conteſt, I ſhall 
go directly to the capitol to give thanks for this vic- 
% tory to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, and all the 
* Gods who inhabit there. Attend me in this duty 
« of religion and gratitude, as many of you as have 


« leiſure, and pray the Gods to give you commanders | 


„like me; if it be true that from the time of my be- 
ing ſeventeen years old, in proportion as you have 
„ conferred honours upon me exceeding my years, I 
% have alſo endeavoured to anticipate your ſuffrages 
„by my ſervices.” Having ſpoke thus, he went 
ſtrait to the capitol, whither the whole aſſembly fol- 
lowed him to the very officers of the tribunes, who. 
ſaw themſelves deſerted by all mankind except their 
ſlaves. This was the moſt glorious day in Scipio's 
life, and in point of real grandeur had ſomething more 
ſplendid and memorable in it, than that whereon he 
entered Rome triumphant over Syphax and the Car- 


thaginians. . 


From that day, which may be looked upon as the 
laſt of ſo glorious a life, he retired to Liternum to 
avoid the jealouſy and malignity of his accuſers, with a 
reſolution not to be preſent at the trial of his cauſe, 
which had been put off. He had too high a ſpirit, 
and had hitherto ſupported too great a character in the 
republick, to be able to deſcend to the form of a trial. 

When the day of judgment was come, his brother 
Scipio laid the cauſe of his abſence upon a troubleſome 
illneſs, which would not permit a journey to Rome. 
His accuſers laying hold of his retirement to render 
him ſtill more odious to the people, required that he 


o Major animus & fortuna erat, in humilitatem cauſam dicentium, 
ac majori fortunæ afſuetus, quam Lib, xxxvili, n. 524 
ut reus eſſe ſciret, & ſummittete ſ6 | 
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ſhould be taken by force from his country houſe, and 
brought to Rome againſt his inclination to anſwer to 
the accuſations he ſtood charged with. Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, one of the tribunes of the people, 
who had ever been the enemy of Scipio, not being able 
to admit that he ſhould be treated with ſuch indignity, 
declared in his favour, and full of reſentment againſt | 
his collegues: What, tribunes, ſays he, ſhall this 
* conqueror of Spain and Africa be trod on by you: 
« Has he defeated four Carthaginian generals, cut to 
«« pieces and put to flight four great armies in Spain, 
« conquered Syphax, Hannibal, and Antiochus (for 
ce his brother is willing to divide the honour of this 
« laſt victory with him) only to fall by the hatred Mt 
c and envy of the two Petillii ? Are then no merits, | 
© no honours ſufficient to procure a ſecure retreat, a 
© ſacred and inviolable aſylum for great men, where 
« their old age, if it cannot command reſpect, may . 
i atleaſt be protected from inſult and outrage? This 
diſcourſe was received with general applauſe, and the 
fenate ſoon after returned their thanks to Sempronius, 6 
for preferring the publick intereſt to his private reſent- MW « 
ment. His accuſers not being able to bear the re- [0 
© proaches, made them on all ſides, deſiſted from their 
proſecution. | 8 
Scipio paſt the reſt of his life at Liternum, without zr 

fo much as defiring to ſee Rome any more, and cauſed MW ( 
a tomb to be erected there for him, that he might not MW fa 
be buried in an ungrateful country. 


The Death of Hannibal. 


Hannibal not thinking himſelf any longer ſecure in 
the dominions of Antiochus, retired to Pruſias King 
of Bithynia. 4 But the Romans did not ſuffer him 


P Nullis ne nieritis ſuis, nullis venerabilis, inviolata ſaltem ſe- 
vedſtris honoribus, unquam in ar- nectus eorum confidat ? Lib. xxx wii. 
cem tutam, & velut ſanctam, n. 53. | 
Cari vizi pervenient: ubi, 6 non Liv. lib, xxxix. n. 57. 
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to reſt there, but ſent _— Flaminius to that 
King to complain of the refuge he gave him, It was 
by no means difficult for Hannibal to divine the ſub- 
je& of the embaſſy, but he did not expect that he 
ſhould be delivered mto the hands of his enemies. He 
inſtantly attempted to eſcape by flight, but perceived, 
that the ſeven private paſſages he had made to his pa- 
lace, were all ſeized by the ſoldiers of Pruſias, who 
deſigned to make his court to the Romans by betraying 
his gueſt. He then cauſed the poiſon to be brought 
him, which he had long kept by him to make uſe of 
upon occaſion, and holding ir in his hands: Let 
« us deliver, ſays he, the Roman people from an un- 
« eaſineſs which ſo long torments them, ſince they 
have not patience to wait for an old mans death. 
The victory which Flaminius gains over a man diſ- 
armed and betrayed, will not be much for his ho- 
« nour. I his day alone ſnews how much, the Ro- 
mans are degenerated. Their fathers adviſed Pyr- 
« -rhus to guard againſt a traitor, who deſigned to 
« poiſon him, at the very time that Prince was making 
„war upon them in the heart of Italy. And now 
« they have ſent a perſon of conſular dignity to en- 
gage Pruſias to put his friend and hoſt to death, and 
commit an abominable crime.” And then utter- 
ing imprecations againſt Pruſias, and calling upon the 
Gods, who were the guardians and avengers of the 
facred rites of hoſpitality, to puniſh him, he drank 
up the poiſon and died, . 

Such was the end of the two greateſt men of their 
age, who both fell by the jealouſy of their enemies, 
and experienced the ingratitude of their country. 


be war againſt Perſeus the laſt Ting of Macedn.. 


Perſeus had ſucceeded his father Philip in the king- 
dom of Macedon, and twenty years were now paſſed 
fince the peace made with Antiochus. | | 
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The Romans having long diſſembled ſeveral cauſes 


of diſcontent they had againſt Perſeus, reſolved at laſt 
to make war upon him, unleſs he gave them ſatisfac- 


tion. * This Prince had neither honour nor religion, 
and made no ſcruple to employ calumny, murder and 

iſon for the attainment of his ends. Blinded and 
corrupted by the flatteries of his courtiers, he thought 
himſelf a great ſoldier, and capable of fubduing the 
Romans. For which reaſon, he anſwered their depu- 
ties with ſach haughtineſs and pride, as obliged them 


do declare war againſt him upon the ſpot. Some ſmall 


ſucceſſes in his firſt campaign ſerved only to make him 
the more adventurous. * However he followed the 
counſel which was given him, which was to make the 
beſt uſe of the oy he had gained in a battle, in 
order to obtain more favourable conditions of peace, 
rather than to hazard all upon an uncertain hope. He 
therefore made the u conſul very advantageous offers. 
In the council of war, which was held upon this oc- 
caſion, the Roman conſtancy took place. The cha- 
racter of the nation in thoſe times was to ſhew great 
courage and magnanimity under misfortunes, whilſt 
they valued themſelves upon their moderation in pro- 
ſperity. The anſwer therefore to the King was, that 
he had no peace to expect, but by ſubmitting entirely 
to the diſcretion of the Roman people, and leaving the 
deciſion of his fate to them. All hope of accommo- 
dation being at an end, both ſides prepared for con- 
tinuing the war. The new conſul entered Mace- 
donia, and marched to attack the King in his own 
country. However, as the affair was of much longer 


r Liv, kb. xlii. n. 25—31. 

s Hunc per omnia clandeſtina 
graſſari ſcelera latrociniorum ac ve- 
neficiorum cernebant. Liv, lib, 
xlii. n. 18. Y 
t Auſſi ſunt quidam amicorum 
conſilium dare, ut ſect nda fortuna 
in conditiones honeſtz pacis ute- 


retur, potids quam ſpe vana erec - 


- 


tus in caſum irrevocabilem ſe daret, 
Lib. xlij, n. 62. 

u Publius Licinius Craſſus. 

Romana conſtantia vicit in 
concilio. Ita tum mos erat, in 
ad verſus vultum ſecundæ fortune 
gerere, mqerari animos in ſe- 
cur dis. Ibid, 2855 * 

2 Lib, liv, n, 15 &c. . 
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duration than had been expected, the Romans grew 
very uneaſy. | 

y Paulus Æmilius being choſen conſul, and the war 
zgainſt Perſeus committed to his care, they conceived 
better hopes, and he put himſelf into a condition not 
to deceive them. Before his departure, he thought 
proper to make a ſpeech to the people, wherein he be- 
ſought them not to give credit to any flying reports, 
that ſhould be rumoured againſt his conduct. That 
there was a kind of idle unexperienced men, who 
could make war in their cloſets at their eaſe, and if 
their views and ſchemes were not followed, were apt 

to cenſure the general in publick companies and pals 
ſentence upon him. That he did not refule to receive 
advice, but it muſt be from perſons that were upon 
the ſpot. 
= When he arrived in Macedonia and drew near the 
enemy, the troops full of ardour defired to charge 
them immediately, and a young officer of great merit, 
named Naſica, preſſed him to lay hold of the oppor- 
e tunity, and not let an enemy _— whoſe flights, 
and precipitate retreats, had given ſo much exerciſe to 
his predeceſſors. He commended the warmth of the 
young officer and the ſoldiers, but did not comply with 
their deſire. The march had been long and painful 
in a very hot ſummer's day, and the army extremely 
. Wfatigued with duſt, drought, wearineſs, and the ex- 
ceſſive heat of the ſun. He therefore did not judge it 
convenient to engage his troops in a battle, fatigued 
and exhauſted as they were, againſt an enemy, who 
deing freſh and lying ſtill were ia their full force. 
Some days after, they came to a battle. Paulus 
Æmilius ſhewed all the wiſdom and courage, that 
were to be expected from ſo experienced a commander. 
The long and obſtinate reſiſtance of the enemy, ſhew- 
ed they had not entirely degenerated from their ancient 
reputation. The great ſhock lay againſt the Mace- 
donian phalanx, which was a kind of ſquare battalion 


Y N, 17-2. - N, 36. 42 N. 3724. Plut. in vit. Emil. Pauli. 
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thick ſet with pikes and lances, and which it was al. 
moſt impoſſible to break through; they were fo ac- 


cuſtomed to join all their bucklers together, and pre- 


fent a kind of iron wall to the enemy. Paulus Emi— 
lus owned afterwards, that this brazen rampart, and 
that foreſt of pikes had filled him with dread and aſto- 
niſhment ; and though he put a good countenance 
upon it, he could not at firſt help feeling ſome doubts 
and uneaſineſs upon the ſucceſs of the battle. In ſhort, 
all his fixſt line being cut to pieces, the ſecond was dif- 
couraged, and began likewiſe to give way, The con- 
ful perceiving that the inequality of ground, obliged 
the phalanx to leave openings and intervals, divided his 
troops into plantoons, and ordered them to throw them« 
ſelves into the void places of the enemies battle, and 
not attack them altogether in front, but by detach- 
ments, and at different places at the fame time. This 
order timely given, gained the victory. The Pha- 
lanx, thus ſeparated and disjoined, were no. longer 
able to ſuſtain the efforts of the Romans. What fol- 
lowed was bloodſhed and ſlaughter, and it is thought 
there fell that day above twenty five thouſand men, 
on the ſide of the Macedonians. . 
> Perſeus withdrew before the battle begun; after 
ſome vain efforts, he ſuffered himſelf to be taken pri- 
ſoner, and ſurrendered to the conqueror ; and this he 
did in ſo baſe and cowardly a manner, as drew 
upon him the contempt of all that ſaw it, inſtead of 
exciting their compaſſion, as might have been expect. 
ed in ſuch a condition. © He was carried to Rome 
with his children; and ſerved to adorn the triumph ot 
Paulus Amilius 


d Lib, zv. n. 48. e N. 40. Plut. in vit. Pauli. 
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RK 
Reflexions. 


Queſtion whether the reader, when he fees me 
meddling with war and politicks, will not be tempt- 
ed to apply to me what Hannibal faid upon a like oc- 
caſion. It was at the time when he retired to Anti- 
ochus at Epheſus, 4% where every body ſtriving to en- 
tertain him agreeably, it was one day propoſed to him 
to hear a philoſopher called Phormio, who made a 
great noiſe-in the city, and paſſed for a fine ſpeaker; 
He was ſo complaiſant as to go where he was deſired. 
The philoſopher ſpoke upon the duties of a general of 
an army, and the rules of the art military, and made 
a very long diſcourſe, The whole audience were 
charmed with his eloquence, and Hannibal was afked 
what he thought of it. His anſwer, which he gave 
in Greek, was ill expreſſed in point of language, but 
full of a foldier-like liberty. I have ſeen, ſays he, 
many old men that wanted ſenſe and judgment; 
but of all the old men that ever I ſaw, this is the 
1 moſt ſenſeleſs and injudicious.” How extravagant 
indeed muſt it have been in a philoſopher, who had 
never ſeen either camp or army, to attempt to enter- 
tain an Hannibal, with precepts concerning the art of 
war ? I ſhould deſerve a like reproach, and perhaps 
more juſtly too, if the reflections I make were my 
own. - But as I ſelect almoſt every one of them from 
the moſt learned men of antiquity, who were ſome 
of them very ſkillful and experienced in the art of 
war, I think myſelf very ſecure under the ſhadow of 
their great names, and that I may talk with them of 
war and politicks. A 26 Roten | 

My reflections ſhall turn upon two points. I ſhall 
rſt endeavour to point out the character, the virtues, 


| d Cic, lib, ii. de Orat, n. 755 76. 
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and as occaſion offers, the faults alſo of thoſe who 
have had the greateſt ſhare in the events I have ſpoke 
of, ſuch as Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, Paulus Amilius, 
Antiochus, Philip and Perfeus. I ſhall then endeavour 
to explain the principles of the government and policy 
of the Romans, eſpecially in what relates to the man- 
ner of their conduct in the time of war, with refe- 
rence to their citizens, their allies, and their enemies, 
And for all this, I cannot have a better authority, nor 
a ſurer guide than Polybius, who was an eye-witneſs 
of part of the eveats here treated, was familiarly ac- 
quainted with the great men who were the principal 
actors in them, ſtudied the character and conſtitution 
of the Roman people with a great deal of care, and 
ferved as a guide and maſter to Livy, whoſe reflecti- 
ons I ſhall likewiſe make great uſe of. 


. 
ARTICLE de FIRST, 


The different lifications of the rlans /; e of in 
5 2 third OE» of * — 4 


1 E here plainly ſee; that neither wealth, illuſ- 
7 trious extraction, nor even the majeſty of a 
throne, make men truly valuable; and that, how gor- 
geous and dazzling ſoever all this vain ſplendor may be, 
it is entirely obſcured and effaced by real merit and ſo- 
lid virtue. What an idea does the hiſtory we have re- 
lated leave us of the Princes it ſpeaks of? 1 


AnTiocHus King of Syria, 


Without dwelling upon the other faults of this 
Prince, a ſingle circumſtance may lead us into a judg: 
rs | me 


. 
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nent of his character. Livy ſays, that the firſt de- 
gree of merit in a man who commands, is to be able 
of himſelf to a& what is proper; that the ſecond is at 
Jeaſt to know when to follow good counſel ; but to be 
able to do neither the one nor the other, is the mark 
of a little mind, without defign, reflection, or pru- 
dence. Upon this principle, what muſt we think of 
Antiochns ? He had undertaken a war againſt the moſt 
powerful, warlike, and ſucceſsful people in the world, 
Chance had brought Hannibal to his court, the greateſt 
general mankind had ever ſeen. In his long war a- 
gainſt the Romans he had given proofs of his valour, 
prudence and perfect {kill in the art of war. To theſe 
great qualities he joined an inherent hatred of the Ro- 
mans, and an earneſt deſire of revenging himſelf upon 
them. How ferviceable muſt ſuch a man have been 
to a prince of the leaſt judgment? | 
Antiochus at firſt received Hannibal with great joy, 
and paid him all the honours due to a general of fo 
high a reputation, In the council of war, which he 
called, Hannibal perſiſted in the opinion he had always 
had, that the Romans could not be conquered except 
in Italy. He ſupported his opinion with unanſwerable 
reaſons, and offered his ſervice to make a deſcent in 
Italy, whilſt the King ſhould” continue in Greece, to 
perplex the Romans with the apprehenſion of a power- 
f ful diverſion. Antiochus did not diſapprove this ad- 
vice. Rut it was repreſented to him that he ought 


"al 


1 not to rely upon Hannibal; that he was an exile and 
e, Carthaginian, whoſe fortune or genius might ſuggeſt 
0. to him a thouſand different projects every day; that 
beſides, the very reputation he had acquired in war, 
| and which of courſe would follow him, was too great 

tor a lieutenant; that the King ought to be the ſolo 

e Szpe ego audivi milites, eum eſſe. Lib, xxii, n. 29. 

primum eſſe virum, qui ipſe con- The ſame thought occurs in He- 
* fulat quid in rem ſit; ſecundum fiod, Op. & Di. v. 29. in Hero- 
11s i vm, qui bene monenti obediat: dotus, lib. vii, and in Cic, pro 


g- qui nec ipſe conſulere, nec alteri Cluent. n. 34. 4 x 


- 


nt parere ſciat, eum extremi ingenii f Liv. lib, xxxv, n. 42. 
| head, 
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head, and general; that all mens eyes and attention 
ſhould be fixed only upon him ; whereas, was Han- 
nibal employed, that ſtranger alone would have all the 


glory of their good ſucceſs. 


This was enough to turn the head of Antiochus. l 
was taking him on his weak fide. A mean jealouſy, 
the ſign and fault of little minds, ſtifled every other 


thought and reflection in him. He no longer ſet any 


value upon Hannibal, nor made any uſe of him. I he 
event ſufficiently avenged the latter, and ſhewed hoy 
_ unfortunate it is for a Prince to lay open his heart to 


envy, and his ears to the poiſonous diſcourſe of flatterers, 
PniILIr and PErsEus Kings of Macedon. 
| Theſe Princes, who ſat upon the throne of Mace- 


don, which had formerly been ſo illuſtrious, and ſuc- 
ceeded to the dominions of the old Philip and his 


ſon Alexander, two of the greateſt Princes that ever 


were, wretchedly ſupported the glory of their prede- 
ceſſors, and ſhewed that there is a great difference be- 
tween reigning and being really a King. 

Philip, according to Polybius, had all the qualifi- 
cations neceſſary in forming a great Prince, and exe- 
cuting great deſigns. To omit the advantages of his 
perſon, and an air of majeſty natural to him, he 
had a lively and diſcerning ſpirit capable of the greateſt 
things, * a ſurpriſing grace in his diſcourſe, and a 
memory which let nothing eſcape him; a perfect 
knowledge in the art of war, with a courage and 
boldneſs that nothing could daunt. But all theſe fine 


qualities ſoon degenerated in him, and gave place to 


the moſt exceſſive vices, injuſtice, fraud, perfidiouſ 
neſs, cruelty and irreligion, which, of - the great 


E Polyb. p. 329. unbecoming the dignity of a king 

h It was in all probability, this I mean the taking pleaſure in rail- 

talent that led him into a fault, lery and jeſting. Erat dicaciot 

which is blameable indeed in pri- natura, quam regem decet ? & t 

vate perſons, but far more dange- inter ſeria quidem riſu ſatis tem- 
rous in Princes, and altogether perans. Liv, lib. xxxii, n. 44. 
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prince he might have been, made him an inſupportable 


tyrant to his ſubjects. 
His ſon Perſeus inherited only his faults, with the 
addition of one vice peculiar to himſelf, I mean a 
ſordid and inſatiable avarice. This paſſion, which 
is the baſeſt and the moſt unworthy of a prince, he 
carried to an incredible exceſs. He ſuffered all the 
great preparations, which had been made with ſo 
much care, for the ſupport of the war againſt the 
Romans, to be loſt and ruined for fear of drawing 
certain ſums out of his coffers; and by that means 
overthrew the hopes the Macedonians had conceived 
from them. From the ſame motive, he ſent back 
twenty thouſand ſelect troops, which he called in to 
his aſſiſtance, but could not reſolve with himſelf to 
pay in the manner agreed on. He broke his word 
alſo with Gentius King of the Illyrians, and thought 
himſelf very dexterous in amuſing him with the hopes 
of three hundred talents, which he refuſed to give 
him at laſt, though he might have hired with them 
all the forces of Illyria againſt the Romans. In 
which, as Plutarch obſerves, he did not ſhew him- 
ſelf the heir and umitator of Alexander the Great, or 
Philip, who by conſtantly practiſing this maxim, 
That vid ory ſhould be purchiſed with money, and not 
money with victory, . ſubdued almoſt all the whole 

world, 
We know what was his end. He beſought Paulus 
Amilius not to make him a ſpectacle to the Romans, 
and ſpare him the diſgrace of being led ia triumph ; 
the favour he aſks is in hs cwn power, replied the 
Roman; meaning that he had no more to do than kill 
himſelf; an action which in the darkneſs of Paga- 
niſm was looked upon as the proof of a great ſoul. 
He could not reſolve to do this, and therefore adorn- 
td the triumph of his conqueror, and became an ob- 
jet of contempt to all the ſpectators, who ſcarce _ 
thought fit to caſt their eyes upon him. All the 
compaſſion fell upon his children, who were the 
| more 
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more deſerving of pity, as their tender years did no 
allow them as yet to be fully ſenſible of their mil. 
fortune. ; ; 


Paulus AEMILI1US. 


This general was the ſon of the famous Paulus 
Emilius, who fell in the battle of Cannæ. He lived 
in an age, ſays Plutarch, that abounded with great 
men, and took pains to be inferior to none of them, 
For the attainment of dignities, he did not ſtrive, aa 
the cuſtom then was, to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his 
eloquence at the bar, or to gain the favour of the peo · x 
ple by flattering condeſcenſions, though very capable { 
of ſucceeding that way. He thought it his duty to i. 

proceed by a more honourable and worthy method, o 

to recommend himſelf by his valour, juſtice, and 2 j; 
firm adherence to every branch of duty, wherein he { 
exceeded all the young men of his time. a 
Being admitted into the college of the augurs, he 
thoroughly ſtudied, and reformed the ancient practices I ou 
of divine worſhip, upon a full perſuaſion, that no- 15 
thing was more dangerous than innovation in matters by 
of religion, and that negligence in {mall matters leads ¶ ſet 
to the violation of the moſt important rules. ent 
He was no leſs exact and ſevere in reſtoring the ob · ¶ inc 

ſervance of all the old regulations of military diſci- I. 
pline, ſhewing himſelf terrible and inexorable to all I pre 
thoſe who diſobeyed him, and i holding it for ag; 
maxim, that to conquer his enemies, was a neceſſary N und 
conſequence of carefully forming his citizens under 2 fron 
ſtrict diſcipline. . 

A very long interval of time, which paſſed between lt u. 
his two conſulſhips, gave him an opportunity of ap- ¶nuc! 
plying himſelf particularly to the education of hiskce; 
children. He put them under the care of the ableſi 
maſters in every kind, ſparing in this point for no N 
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expence, though poſſeſſed but of a very moderate for- 
tune. He aſſiſted in all their exerciſes as much as the 
publick affairs would give him leave, deſigning by 
this means to be himſelf their principal maſter, and 
leaving fathers (however engaged in buſineſs) this 
great example, of looking upon the education of their 
children as the moſt eſſential part of their duty, and 
for this reaſon not entirely to be truſted to the care 
and integrity of others. a | | 
. The great theatre, whereon the merit of Paulus 
MW AEmilius was diſplayed in its full luſtre, was Macedon. 
When obliged to accept of the conſulſhip, he began 
by requiring that commiſſioners of ability and under- 
e ſtanding ſhould be diſpatched thither, who ſhould 
o inform him ftom their own knowledge of the ſituation 
d. of the Macedonian affairs, of the number and qua- 
1M lity both of the Roman and the enemies troops by 
de {ea and land, of the ſtate of the proviſions, magazines 
and arſenals, of the diſpoſition of the allies, in a 
he N word, of every thing that concerned the army, with- 
es out * which it was impoſſible to take juſt meaſures, 
It was one of the important inſtructions, which Cam- 
ers byſes King of Perſia gave his ſon Cyrus, when he 
ds ſet out for his firſt campaign, never to engage in any 
enter prize, without being firſt ſecure of all the means 
ob. ¶ and helps that were requiſite to'make it ſucceed. - 
ci. we have already obſerved, that Naſica very much 
all N preſſed Paulus Amilins to fall upon the enemy, as 
" 1 foon as he was arrived near the Macedonian camp, 
ar) I under an apprehenſion leſt the enemy ſhould eſcape 
1 1 from his - purſuit. He was by no means offended at 
the liberty which this officer took in this remonſtrance. 
een lt was a great principle with him, and he declared as 
ap nuch when he left Rome, that a commanding of- 
icer ſhould hearken to advice more than any man, 
Jam far, faid he to them, from thinking that 
* Ex his bene cognitis certa in I Xenophon, lib. i. Cyropæd. 


turum conſilia capi poſſe ratus, m Liv, lib, xliv. n. 22. 
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< generals ſhould not receive advice; on the other 
* hand, I am perſuaded there is more pride than 
„ wiſdom in attempting to do every thing of one's 
© own head.” He therefore anſwered this young 
officer in a very obliging manner. I ü have for- 
*“ merly, ſaid he to him, thought as you think at 
« preſent, and you alſo will one day think as I do 
* now: experience has taught me when it is proper 
to engage, and when to decline fighting. You 

, ſhall know at a proper time the reaſons of my 
conduct; at preſent rely upon your general.” 
It is a pleaſure to me to quote ſuch paſſages as theſe, 
as they ſeem very proper to teach young perſons how 
to hehave themſelves, and particularly to avoid thoſe 
airs of inſolence and pride towards their inferiors, in 
which authority and greatneſs are often improperly 
made to conſiſt, and alſo to receive the advice that is 
given them with docility and politeneſs, 

A man that has but little underſtanding, is full of 
his own opinions, and the more ſhallow his concep- 
tion, the leſs docile he is. He thinks that in at- 
tempting to give him advice he is reproached with the 
want of ability, and takes offence as if injured from 
another's not ſeeming convinced, that as he is the 
higheſt in authority, he is alſo of the moſt diſcern 
ing capacity. A man of ſuperior genius is in a quite 
different way of thinking. He knows that an ex- 
preſſion of another ſometimes gives a great inſight in- 
to an affair. He is always ready to hear whatever is 

opoſed, to ſet a juſt value upon all that is laid before K 

im, and to compare it with his own reaſons; and in i © 
this he makes a right underſtanding and judgment ſp © 
conſiſt. x e gen 

We may obſerve in the deſcription of the battle, t. 
which put an end to the Macedonian war, as ? Po- þ. 
Iybius has done in ſeveral places, that wiſdom and i ** 

n Ibid. n. 36. „  Tacit, [Annal. lib. vu, he 
o Ne alienæ ſententiæ indigens c. 10. . 
videretur, in diverſa ac deteriora P Polyb, p. 36, 37. "temper 
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temper are the proper qualifications of a general, eſpe- 
cially in the heat and fury of a battle, and that the 
victory does not depend upon the hundred thouſand . 
arms which make up an army, but upon the head of 
the general. Thus, we fee in the battle we are 
ſpeaking of, that the timely orders given by the ge- 
neral, to throw themſelves into the vacant ſpaces, of 
the Macedonian phalanx, and attack it only in, ſmall 
bodies, ſaved the Roman army, and gained the victo- 
ry. It is to ſuch paſſages as theſe, that Polybius 
would have a reader be principally attentive; and he 
rightly obſerves that one of the ſureſt means of ob- 
taining perfection in the knowledge of the art of war, 
is to ſtudy the actions and genius of the great meg 
who have made a figure in hiſtory. 4 nerd & 105 

The uſe which Paulus Æmilius made of his victory 
and leiſure, is a great example to generals, governors 
of provinces, and all perſons in authority, and teaches 
them how to make a proper uſe of their power, 
grandeur and command. He took that opportunity, 
lays the hiſtorian, to viſit Greece, and paſſing through 
the cities, placed his whole delight in relieving- the 
people, reforming diſorders, and diffuſing. his libera» 
lity wherever he came; an imployment, adds the 
ſame hiſtorian, alike benevolent and glorious, and 
which could proceed only from a ſurprizing fund of 
humanity ; Al aſuſnv Ido o ape . O οον]0Üö . 

Upon his return from Greece, he celebrated: the 
publick games, to which he invited the people and 
Kings of Aſia, and gave them a ſumptuous, enter - 
tainment, ſupplying that great expence abundantly 
out of the King's treaſures, as Plutarch ſays, but de- 
riving only from himſelf the good order obſerved in 
it. But what principally was admired, was his po- 
liteneſs, and agreeable and engaging manner of be- 
haviour, his care to treat every one according to their 
rank, and to oblige all, who could ſcarce compres 
hend how it was poſſible for a man that was quali- 
ied for ſuch great things to make ſuch a figure in 

225) „ ſmall 
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ſmall ones. But the moſt pleaſing effect of his mag: 
nificence was to ſee, that amidſt ſo many curioſities 
and ſpectacles that were capable of attracting their 
eyes, they found nothing ſo deſerving their attention 
and admiration as himſelf It was upon this occaſion, 
as they were commending with aſtoniſhment the ele- 
nt diſpoſition of his entertainment and diverſions, 
that he let fall theſe remarkable words, „That the 
« fame turn of mind ſuggeſted how to draw up an 
army in the field, and diſpoſe an entertainment, ſo 
as to make the one formidable to the enemy, and 
„the other agreeable to the gueſts.” 
What I have here related of the polite, noble, and 
inſinuating behaviour of Paulus Amilius, is highly MW x 
| glorious for a general, and contains a great leſſon for MW x 
all who govern. The language of favour and obliging c 
manners is heard by all mankind, that of merit is not 
ſo univerſal. It is not poſſible to beſtow benefits upon | «« 
all: his ſtock muſt be exhauſted who is always giving: 
But goodneſs, humanity and juſtice are perpetual and 
neral benefits, whoſe ſource is never dry, and from 
which no perſon whatſoever is excluded. It is a great 
ad vantage to have an happy genius improved by ſtudy 
and reflection, a fruitful and inexhauſtible variety of 
charms and graces for all ſorts of men in every con- 
dition, and of every character. 4 To know how to 
apply them, to blend and diverſify them, that every « 
one may find ſomething in them wherein himſelf is «| 
concerned; to diſpenſe the common marks of good-E eve 
neſs and affection to all, by carrying an agreeable mit 
* air in the countenance, which by a kind of mute 
but publick eloquence wins and charms whoever has ſon: 
to do with it; fuch gentle and popular behaviour, wh, 

' inſtead of being injurious to the' dignity of great men 
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ſerves to exalt and render it more eſtimable. Co- 
mitute et al oquis Micia provecans imcorrufts ducis ho- 


more, ſays Tacitus, ſpeaking of the moſt amiable 


Prince that ever was. 
We cannot too often make youth read the heauti- 


| ful diſcourſes which Livy and Plutarch put into the 


mouth of Paulus Zmilius, after his victory, which 
teaches us how a Prince ſhould bear bad fortune, and 
what reflections we ought to make in great proſperity. 
I ſhall here give a part of them. 

| Perſeus, when he appeared for the firſt time before 
his conqueror, threw himſelf in-an humble poſture at 
his feet, and dropt ſeveral cowardly expreſſions, and 
unworthy ſupplications, which Paulus Æmilius could 
neither ſuffer nor - ke but looking upon him with a 
countenance full of forrow and indignation ; © Wretch 
that you are, ſays he to him, why do you acquit 
fortune of the greateſt reproach you could throw , 
% upon her, or why juſtify her by ſuch actions, as 
„ ſhew that you deſerve your misfortunes, and have 
4 been unworthy of your paſt proſperity? Why — 
« you degrade my victory, and ſully the glory 
4 my actions, by ſhewing yourſelf ſo mean, = 


the Romans cannot but bluſh at their having ſuch 


« an adverſary? Learn then, that virtue in misfor- 
tune attracts the reſpect of its enemies, and that 
© meanneſs of ſpirit, how ſucceſsful ſoever it may be, 
« acquires only contempt from the Romans.” Hows. 
ever he raiſed him up, and giving him his hand, com- 
mitted him to the cuſtody of Tubero. 

He then returned to his tent with his ſons, his 


ſons in law, and ſome young officers of his army, 


where, after he had reflected ſome time, without 
ſpeaking; at laſt breaking ſilence, * Is it poſſible, 
« fays he, my children, that a man ſhould be ſo 
1 fir blinded by proſperity as to ſwell with pride, 
* * an ſet a value upon himſelf for having 1 


„ Hiſt, Lib. v. cap, 1. | © Plut, + 14 
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nations, ruined cities, and ſubdued kingdoms ? 
Can we” think, after the great example that for- 
“tune has juſt given all ſoldiers of the inconſtancy 
of human affairs, that there is any thing permanent 
and folid in her greateſt favours ? At what time 
can we flatter ourſelves that we are ſecure, ſince 
* we have frequently the moſt to fear in the very 
** moment of victory; and the fatal deſtiny which 
** overthrows-one to day and another to-morrow, in 
* the very height of joy often prepares for us the 
ſevereſt diſgraces? When a few minutes have ſuf- 
4 ficed to pM down the throne of Alexander, who 
gad attained the higheſt degree of power, and ſub- 
jected the greateſt part of the world; and we now 
* ſee his ſucceſſors, who but a while ago were en- 
cCcompaſſed with formidable armies, reduced to the 
* necefiity of receiving their bread every day from 
the hands of their enemies; ſhall we preſume to 
** believe. our good fortune conſtant and durable, 
and ſuperior to the viciſſitudes of the world? for 
**, yon, my children, the uncertainty of what the 
© Gods prepare for us, and of the iſſue of a fortune 
that now {miles upon us, ſhould moderate the ex- 
** cefles of joy and inſolence of heart, which are the 
natural confequences of victory.“ ; 
+ Theſe laſt words were a kind of preſage and pre- 
dition of the misfortunes' which hung over his head. 
In ſhort, of the four ſons which Paulus Æmilius had, 
che two eldeſt, by the firſt marriage, named Scipio 
and Fabius, were adopted into other families; and of 
the two others, which were the hopes of his, the one 
died four days before his triumph, and the other three 
days after it. There was no perſon whatever but 
was inwardly affected with ſo mournful an accident, 
and let fall ſome tears at the fate of the unhappy 
father. Paulus Zmilius alone, ſuppreſſing his grief, 
expreſſed a conſtancy which he made appear {till 
greater than ever. He told the people, that terrified 
with reflecting upon ſuch unheard of ſucceſs, and ex- 
leg * pecting 
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pecting ſome great reverſe of fortune, he had be- 
fought the Gods to let it rather fall upon his family 
than upon the republick. Fortune, added he, by 
« placing my triumph between the funerals of my 
% two children, as though ſhe meant to divert her- 
« ſelf with human events, fills me indeed with trou- 
* ble and forrow, but aſcertains a full ſecurity to my 
* country, having emptied all her quiver upon us. 
« She has taken a pleaſure in expoſing the conqueror 
« and the conquered alike, as a ſpectacle to all man- 
« kind; with this difference however, that the con- 
« quered Perſeus has ſtill his children, the conqueror 
Paulus Amilius none remaining. But the publick 
« happineſs alleviates my grief for my domeſtick miſ- 
“ fortunes.” 

It is eaſy to judge how greatly ſuch a citizen, fo 
full of love and zeal for his country, was lamented 
after his death. It was then they knew how far he 
had carried the generous contempt he always expreſſed 
for riches, which might be called his prevailing virtue, 
This great man, who was deſcended from one of the 
nobleſt and moſt ancient families of Rome, deſcended 
of a houſe that had been honoured with the higheſt 
offices and employments; this conqueror of Macedon, 
u who by the immenſe ſpoils which he brought from 
thence had long enriched the public v treaſury, left 
no other wealth to his children, than the ancient and 
moderate patrimonial eſtate which he had received 


from his anceſtors, without having increaſed it, ſays 


Plutarch, ſo much as by a ſingle drachma. 

Theſe were the ſentiments of the ancient Romans : 
Nor was this noble diſintereſtedneſs the virtue of Pau- 
lus Æmilius alone, but that of his whole family, and 
I might add, of almoſt all the great men of his 
time. When he had made himſelf maſter of the prodi- 

v Bis millies centies HS, ærario w The people of Rome were 
2 Vell. Paterc. Lib. i. cap. diſcharged from all taxes till the 
9. This ſum might amount to five war between Anthony and Octa- 


and twenty millions of the French vius, Flut. 
money. 
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gious treaſures Whieh Perſeus had ſcraped together, 
all the preſent he gave his ſon-in-law Tubero was a 
ſilver cup of five ounces weight. Plutarch obſerves 
that this cup was the firſt piece of ſilver plate that 
came into the Ælian family, and it was neceſſary that 
virtue and honour ſhould introduce it at laſt. 


FaBius MaAXIMUs. 


'* Polybius admirably deſcribes the character of Fa- 
bius in few words, when relating what he thought of 
him after the great action by which he ſaved Minucius 
his rival and enemy, he ſays, that the Romans then 
evidently ſaw how great an advantage the prudence of 
a general and a firm and well-grounded judgment have 

'over the raſhneſs and ſenſeleſs preſumption of a meer 
ſoldier, What indeed is principally to be admired in 
Fabius, and properly conſtitutes the general, are a pru- 
dent foreſight, profound reaſoning, a plan purſued, a 
deſign formed, not raſhly, but upon fixed and certain 
principles, realnywen wo,, „ Aoy1T[h05 vx Ns, 
upon which quality 7 Polybius in another place makes 
the ſucceſs of great actions to depend; txv ovv vw Tis 
edv To weols9iy; and which Fabius himſelf ſays 
'ought to be the prevailing virtue in a general, = prope- 
dim eſfecturum, ut ſciant homines, bono imperatori haud 
magni fortunam momenti eſſe, mentem rationemque do- 
minari. 43 | 
To this firſt virtue Fabius added a ſecond till 
more peculiar to him, which was a firm adherence to 

the reſolution he had once taken upon good reaſons, a 

- conſtancy which no future accident was capable of 

ſhaking, Aoyiopos i5a5. And Plutarch expreſſes him- 

ſelf almoſt in the fame terms, by ſaying, that Fabius 

- conſtantly perſiſted in his firſt deſigns. and reſolutions, 
nor could any thing alter his ſteadineſs. Hannibal, 
who was a good judge of merit and military know- 


Pag. ass. 7 Pap. 551 = Liv, lib, adi . 
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ledge, ſoon did juſtice to Fabius, and began to fe r, 
ſays Livy, when he ſaw that the Romans had ſent a 
general againſt him, who made war not by accident, 
bat by principle and rule; gui bellum ratione nin fortuna 


gereret. 


To comprehend aright the prudence of Fabius, we 
muſt take a view of the condition of the two armies, 
Hannibal had twice beaten the Romans. His troops, 
full of ardour and courage, were eager for battle. 
They were in an enemy's country, in want of money 
and proviſions, their nambers daily decreaſing, and 
all cammunication with Carthage cut off, ſo that they 


could have no ſupplies from thence. And thus their 


only refuge lay in victory. As for the Romans, the 
two preceding defeats had almoſt entirely diſcouraged 
them, and they were afraid to look the Carthaginians 
in the face. To lead them to battle in this diſpoſi- 
tion, was in effect to carry them to ſlaughter. It 
was neceſſary by light ſkirmiſhes to diſpel their fears 
gradually, to reſtore their courage, to fill them with 


confidence, and enable them to fupport their ancient 


reputation. Beſides they wanted for neither provi- 
ſions nor troops, and had ſupplies of every thing read 

at the proper times. And this led Fabius to the wiſe 
reſolution of not hazarding a battle, alnyneñ wedvon 
2g ALT ja0s VBVEY g oh 8 1 
- But what ſteadineſs of ſoul had he not occaſion for 
in perſevering conſtantly in this refolution ! His ene- 
mies make a jeſt of him, his own officers and ſoldiers 
inſult him, Rome in general declares againſt him, by 
making the general of his. horſe equal to him in au- 
thority in an unprecedented manner, Yet all does 
not move him. He continues firm as fate, Thoſe 
railleries, inſults and injurious treatment are no argu- 
ments, nor make any alteration in the ſituation of 
affairs; and before he changes his plan he muſt be 
coavinced by reaſon ; Aoyiowos t,. 


- 
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The ſucceſs fully juſtified his conduct. The juſtice 
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his citizens and his very enemies afterwards paid 
bim, -was a ſufficient recompence for all the reports 
they had vented againſt him. And by conſenting to 
paſs but a ſmall time for a coward, he has deſerved to 
be · conſidered by all ſucceeding times, as the wileſt 
and moſt prudent general that Rome ever produced. 
Thus he made good the truth of what Livy ſays up- 
on another occaſion, that a ſeaſonable contempt of 
glory is repaid with uſury and advantage. b Spreta 
in tempore gloria etiam cu nulatior redit. | 
But what I think moſt admirable in Fabius is, the 


noble and generous manner of his behaviour towards a 


declared enemy, from whom he had received the 
moſt ſenſible affront: An action great indeed, as 
Plutarch obſerves, and wherein valour,' prudence; 


and goodneſs were equally difplayed. He might have 


let Minucius periſh on the occaſion into which his 
own! raſhneſs had engaged him, and have puniſhed 
him- by the hands of his enemies for the affront he 
had received from him. Theſe would have been the 
ſentiments of a little genius and a mean ſoul. Fabius 


flies to the aſſiſtance of his rival, and extricates him 
from his danger. Let us compare the glory which 


Fabius acquired by this action, the joy he felt in 
having ſaved the republick, the pleaſure of ſeeing his 
enemy at his feet, acknowledging his fault, and the 
whole army ſaluting him their deliverer and father, 


with the baſe and ſhameful ſatisfaction of a revenge- 


ful perſon, who ſacrifices every thing, and even the 
publick, to his reſentment. ? vo; 
The conduct vf Fabius towards Scipio does not ap- 
peat fo blameleſs and noble; and it is difficult to ac- 
quit his conſtant oppoſition to the deſign that young 
Roman had formed of carrying the war into Africa 
rom all mixture of jealouſy. There is reaſon to be- 
ieve, ſays Plutarch, that he firſt oppoſed Scipio 
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through an exceſs of prudence and precaution, as being 
alarmed at the danger, to which he thought the re- 
publick was likely to be expoſed; but that afterwards 
he too obſtinately perſiſted in it, and went farther than 
he ought, inſtigated by an immoderate emulation to 
check the glory and greatneſs of a young general that 
gave him umbrage. 3 
There are ſeveral reaſons to believe, that Fabius 
in this diſpute acted more from paſſion than reaſon. 
He had at firſt uſed his utmoſt endeavours to engage 
Craſſus, the collegue of Scipio in the conſulſhip, to 
inſiſt upon his right of taking the provinces by lot, 


according to the cuſtom; not voluntarily to give up 


to Scipio the command of the army in Sicily, and 
to be in readineſs to paſs himſelf into Africa, if it 
ſhould be at laſt judged convenient. Not being able 
to ſucceed in rhis- firſt attempt; he employed all his 
intereſt to- prevent the funds neceſſary for the war 
from being aſſigned to Stipioz and when afterwards 
Scipio's enemies, whilſt he was in Sicily, laid their 
complaints againſt him before the ſenate, Fabius, 
without. any examination, very injurioufly and ex- 
travagantly adviſed to recal him immediately and de- 
prive him of the command. Theſe complaints how- 
ever were found to have ho foundation, And laſtly, 


when Scipio was paſſing into Africa, and Rome rung 


of his glorious actions and victories, the language and 
conduct of Fabius was {till the ſame, and he was not 
aſhamed to demand that'a ſucceſſor might be ſent him, 
and for no other reaſon, ſays Plutarch, but this, That 
it was dangerous to confide matters of ſuch conſequence to 
the fortune of a ſingle man, and that is was 4 ea _ . 
one and the ſame general to be always alike ſucceſiful. 
It cannot be denied but that Fabius was one of the 
greateſt men that the Roman republick ever produced, 
but theſe inſtances of jealouſy and envy againſt the 
infant glory of a young warrior, of {uch+ hopes, are 
a blot in his reputation, and a ſenſible proof of what 
we have elſewhere advanced, that nothing is more 
* D 6 6, 
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rare, nor at the ſame time more heroick, than to be- 
hold unmoved, or even with joy, the glorious actions 
and good ſucceſſes of ſuch as are engaged in the ſame 
purſuits with ourſelves. A much greater degree of 
virtue was neceſſary in Fabius to defend himſelf againſt 
being jealous of a merit that might eclipſe his own, 
than was neceſſary in the caſe of Minucius for behav- 
ing with moderation towards his rival, over whom he 


found he had every advantage in point of merit. 
HANNIBAL and $C1» 1.0. 


I have thought proper to join theſe two great men, 

and once more engage them in a war with each other, 
becauſe as both of them had virtues which were very 
much alike, by thus viewing them in the ſame. light, 
it will be more eaſy to come at the knowledge of their 


characters, and to judge which of the two deſerves 


the preference. I do not attempt however to make 
an exact compariſon between them, but only to ſet 
down the principal circumſtances relating to both. 
In this parallel I ſhall examine their military, moral, 
and political virtues; that which forms the great ge- 
neral, and that which makes the honeſt man. | 


I. Military J. reer. 


7. Extent of mind for e and execnting great 
- 4 | : deſig ns, [ 


1 begin with this quality, becauſe properly ſpeak- 
ing it is that which makes great men, and has the 
Jargeſt ſhare in the ſucceſs of affairs; it is what Poly- 
-bius calls, as I have already obſerved, © ouy vo wpalrliev 
* Wp It: conſiſts in having great views; in 
forming a. plan at a diſtance; in propoſing an end 
and deſign, which is never out of ſight; in taking 
all the meaſures, and preparing all the means neceſſary 
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to make it ſucceed ; in knowing when to ſeize favour- 
able occaſions, which are always on the wing, and ne- 


ver return; in introducing into this ſcheme even ſud- 


den and unforeſeen accidents; in a word, in foreſee- 
ing all that may happen, and in watching every thing 


without being embaraſſed or diſconcerted by any 


event. For as the ſame 4 Polybius obſerves, the con- 


currence of all the wiſeſt meaſures that can be con- 
certed and executed, is ſcarce ſufficient to make a de- 
ſign ſucceed ; whereas the omiſſion of one ſingle cir- 


cumſtance, how flight ſoever it may appear, is often 
enough to prevent its ſucceſs. 
Such was the character of Hannibal and Scipio. 


Both formed great projects, bold and ſingular, of vaſt 


extent, long duration, capable of perplexing the ſtrong- 
eſt head, but alone falutary and deciſive. 

Hannibal diſcerned from the beginning of the war 
that the only means of conquering the Romans was by 
attacking them in their own country. He diſpoſed of 
every thing that was neceſſary at a diſtance for the 
carrying on this great deſign, He foreſaw every dif- 
ficulty, and every obſtacle. The paſlage of the Alps 
was no ſtop to his progreſs. So wiſe a commander, 
as © Polybius obſerves, would have been careful not to 
have engaged himſelf fo far, it he had not been be- 
fore aſſured that thoſe mountains were not impracti- 
cable. The ſucceſs anſwered his views; and we know 
with what rapidity he carried on his conqueſts, and 
how near Rome was brought to her deſtruction. 

Scipio formed a deſign, which ſeemed no leſs bold, 
but met with a better ſucceſs; and this was to fall 
upon the Africans in Africa itſelf, How many obſtacles 
ſeemed to oppoſe the purſuit of this project? Was it 
not natural, ſaid they, to defend his own country be- 
fore he attacked that of the enemy, and to ſecure peace 
in Italy, before the war was carried into Africa? What 
refuge would the empire have left, if the * 
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Hannibal ſhould march againſt Rome? Would there 
then be time to recal the conſul to their affiſtance ? 
What would become of Scipio and his army, if he 
loſt the battle? And what might not be apprehended 
from the Carthaginians and their allies, united toge- 
ther, and fighting for their liberties, in the ſight of 
their wives, their children, and their country? Theſe 
were the reflections of Fabius, which appeared very 
plauſible, but did not ſtop Scipio; and the ſucceſs of 
the enterprize ſhewed ſufficiently with what wiſdom 
it had been formed, and with what ability conducted; 
and it was viſible that in all the actions of this great 
man, there was nothing which aroſe from chance, 
but all was the effect of that ſolid reaſoning and con- 
ſummate prudence, which diſtinguiſh the conduct of 
the great captain from the caſual ſucceſſes of the meer 


ſoldier. \ 
II. Profound Secrecy. 


One of the moſt certain means to make an enter- 
prize ſucceed is ſecrecy ; and f Polybius requires that 
a general ſhould be ſo impenetrable upon this article, 
that not only friendſhip, and the moſt intimate fami- 
liarity ſhould never be able to draw an indiſereet word 
from him, but that it ſhould not be even poſſible for 
the moſt ſubtile curioſity to diſcover any thing of what 
he has in his mind, either in his countenance or his 
manner of behaviour. £ | 
The ſiege of Carthagena was the firſt enterprize of 
Scipio in Spain, and in a manner the firſt ſtep to all 
his other conqueſts, He ſpoke of it only to Lzlius, 
and intruſted him with it only, becauſe it was abſo- 
lately neceſſary, It could be likewiſe only by filence 
and a profound ſecrecy, that another enterprize ſuc- 
ceeded of ſtill greater importance, as it drew along 
with it the conqueſt of Africa, which was when Sci- 
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pio burnt the two camps by night, and cut in pieces 
both the armies of the enemy. 

The frequent ſucceſſes which Hannibal had in lay- 
ing ambuſcades for the Romans, and thereby deſtroy- 
ing ſo many generals with their beſt troops, in con- 


| cealing his marches from them, in ſurprizing them 


by unforeſeen attacks, in removing from one part of 
Italy to another, without finding any obſtacle on the 
enemy's part, are a proof of the profound ſecrecy 
with which he concerted and executed all his enter- 
prizes. Subtlety, refined diſguiſe, and ſtratagem were 
his prevailing talents, and all this could not ſucceed 
but by an impenetrable ſecrecy, 


III. To know well the character of the generals againſt 
whom one is to engage, | 


It is a great piece of ſkill, and an important part of 
the knowledge of war, to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the character of the generals who command the 
enemy's army, and to know how to take advantage of 
their faults. For, ſays Polybius, it is either the igno- 
rance or negligence of commanders which makes the 
generality of enterprizes miſcarry. Hannibal poſſeſſed 
this ſcience to perfection, and it may be truly ſaid that 
his continual attention to the genius of the Roman 
generals was one of the principal cauſes which gained 
the battles of Trebia and Thraſimene. 5 He knew 
all that paſſed in the enemy's camp, as well as in his 
own, When Paulus and Varro were ſent againſt him, 
he was ſoon informed of the different character of 
thoſe two commanders, and of their diviſions, diſſimiles 
diſcordeſgue imperitare; and he did not fail to make 
his advantage of the eagerneſs and impetuoſity of Varro, 
by laying baits for his raſhneſs, in ſuffering him to 
gain ſome (light advantages, which were followed by 
the famous overthrow at Cann: - 


8 Omnia ei hoſtium haud ſecus, Nec quicquam eorum, que apud 
quam ſua, nota erant. Liv, lib, hoftes agebantur, eum fallebat. Ib. 
Nu. u. 41. n. 28. 
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The information Scipio had of the want of diſci- 
pline in the enemy's camps, inſpired him with the 
thought of ſetting fire to them by night; the ſucceſs 
of which enterprize was followed with the conqueſt of 


tium fer occaſionem incendendi. 
IV. To keep up an exact diſcipline in the army. 


Military diſcipline is in a manner the ſoul of the 
army, which —— and unites all the parts of it 
together, which puts them in motion, or keeps them 
at reſt, as there is occaſion, which points out and di- 
ſtributes to each their proper functions, and contains 
them all within the bounds of duty. 

It is allowed, that our two generals excelled in this 
particular ; but it muſt be owned that Hannibal's me- 
rit in this point, ſeems far ſuperior to Scipio's. i Thus 
it has always been looked upon as a maſter-piece in 
the art of war, that Hannibal, during his ſixteen 
years war in a foreign land, at ſuch a diſtance from 
his own country, with ſuch various ſucceſs, at the“ 
head of an army made up, not of Carthaginians, but “ 
a confuſed body of ſeveral nations, who were neither MW © 
united by cuſtoms, language, habits, arms, ceremo- “ 
nies, or ſacrifices, and had even very different objects 
of worſhip; that Hannibal, I ſay, ſhould have ſo W © 
united them together, that there never aroſe any ſe- 
dition, either among themſelves or againſt him, though 
proviſions were frequently wanting, and their pay of- 
ten delayed. How neceſſary was it for a ſtrict diſci- © 
pline to be firmly eſtabliſhed, and inviolably obſerved MW 
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among the troops, to obtain this effect? 8 
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v. To live after a lain, moiet, frugal and Iborious 


Munnenre ' 


It is a very ill taſte, and argues little elevation of mind, 
to make the grandeur of an officer or a general con- 
ſiſt in the magnificence of his equipage, furniture, 
dreſs, or table. How is it poſſible for ſuch trifles to 
become military virtues? What elſe do they require 
beſides great riches? And are thoſe riches always 
the rewards of merit, and the fruit of virtue? It 
is a ſhame to reaſon and good ſenſe, it is a diſgrace 
to ſo warlike a people as we are, to copy the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, by introducing the 
luxury of cities into the camp and army. May 
not an officer or commander better employ the rime, 
care and expence, which all this apparatus neceſſarily 
draws along with it, and does he not owe them to 
his country? Commanders of old thought and acted 
in a very different manner, | 4 1. 

Livy gives Hannibal an encomium which I am 
n I afraid ſeveral of our officers may have cauſe to bluſh at. 
n Wl © There was no labour, ſays he, ſufficient to fatigue 
ie i © his body or ſink his ſpirits. He ſupported heat and 
it WW © cold equally. He eat and drank out of neceſſity 
er WW © and want, and not out of pleaſure. He had no 
o- Wl © {et hour of going to reſt, but took that time for 
ts “ fleep*” which was unemployed in buſineſs ; neither 
ſo “ was it ſuborned by ſilence, or the ſoftneſs of his 
couch. He often lay upon the ground, wrapt up 
hin a ſoldier's coat, amidſt the centinels and guard. 
He was diſtinguiſhed from his equals, not by a greater 
1--W © magnificence of dreſs, but by better horſes and arms.” 
ed Polybius, after commending Scipio for the ſhining 
virtues, which were admired in him, ſuch as his li- 
derality, magnificence and greatneſs of ſou], adds, that 
thoſe who knew him thoroughly, no leſs admired in 
him * his ſober and frugal life, which enabled him to 

* "Apxives, al vinle;, za 75 Nareig wigt 73 gd bldapiver. 
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apply himſelf wholly to publick buſineſs. He was not 
very nice about his apparel, it was manly and mili- 
tary, and very ſuitable to his perſon, which was tall 
and majeſtic, i Præterquam ſuapte natura multa ma- 
Jeftas inerat, adornabat promiſſa Cæſaries habituſqut 
corporis non cultus munditiis, ſed virilis vere ac militarit. 
What Seneca relates of the ſimplicity of his baths 
and his country houſe, ſhews us what he was in the 
camp, and at the head of his troops. 

. It is by leading a ſober and frugal life in this man- 
ner, that generals are enabled to diſcharge that part 
of their duty, which n Cambyſes fo carefully recom- 
- mends to his ſon Cyrus, as extremely proper to en- 
courage the troops, and make them love their off. 
cers, and that is to ſet an example of labour to the 
ſoldiers, by ſupporting like them, and even more than 
they, cold, heat, and;fatigue; wherein, » he ſays, the 
difference will always be very great between the ge- 
neral and the ſoldier, as the labours of the laſt are 
attended only with travel. and pain, whereas the 
other in being expoſed a ſpectacle to the eyes of the 
whole army, gains by it both honour and glory; mo- 
tives that very much take off from the weight of the 
fatigue and render it lighter. 4 
Scipio, however, was no enemy to diſcreet and well 
tempered mirth. ? Livy, ſpeaking of the honourable 


reception King Philip gave him, when he paſſed with 


his brother through his dominions, in their. march 
againſt Antiochus, obſerves that Scipio was very much 
pleaſed with it, and admired the graceful and inſinu- 
ating manners with which the King of Macedon im- 


1 Liv, lib, xxviii, n. 3 5. faceret imperatorum, Cic. hi, i 
m Senec, Epiſt, $6. Tuſc. Quæſt. n. 62. 
n Xenephon, in Cyrop. lib. r. p Venientes regio apparatu acce- 


d © Itaque ſemper Africanus (the pit, & proſecutus eſt Rex, Multa 
ſecond Scipio) Socraticum Xeno- in eo & dexteritas & humanits 
hontem in manibus habebat : cu- viſa, quæ commendabilia apud A- 
Fs imprimis laudabat illud, quòd fricanum erant; virum ficut ad cæ- 
diceret, eoſdem labores non eſſe tera, egregium, ita à comitate, quæ 
gte graves imperatori & militi, ſine luxuria eſſet, non averſum. 
quòd ipſe honos laborem leviorem Liv, lib, XXxvii. n. 7. 
(19118 \ proved 
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proved his entertainment: Qualities, adds Livy, which 
this illuſtrious Roman, who was in other reſpects fo 
great, very much eſteemed, provided they did not de- 
generate into pomp and luxury. "21" 


VI. To know equally haw to employ force and ſtratagem. 


It is a juſt obſervation of Polybins, that in matter 
of war fineſſe and ſtratagem are often more ſervice« 
able than open force and declared deſigns. 

This was Hannibal's excellency. In all his actions, 
enterprizes and battles, dexterity and cunning had 
ever the greateſt ſhare. 4 The manner in which he 
deceived the wiſeſt and moſt conſiderate officer that 
was ſent againſt him, by ſetting fire to the ſtraw that 
was tied round the horns of two thouſand oxen, to ex- 
tricate himſelf from a falſe ſtep he had taken, may 
ſuffice alone to ſhew how dexterons Hannibal was in 
the ſcience of ſtratagems. * Scipio was no lefs ac- 
quainted with it; as we may learn from the circum- 
13 his ſetting fire to the two camps of the enemy 
in Africa. | 


VII. Never to hazard his perſon without a neceſſity. 
' * Polybius lays it down as an effential and capital 


maxim for a 1 officer, that he ſhould ne- 


ver expoſe his perſon, When the action is not gene- 
ral and deciſive, and that even then he ſhould keep at 
as great a diſtance from danger as poſſible, He con- 
firms this maxim by the contrary example of Mar- 
cellus, whoſe raſh bravery, which ill ſuited a general 
of his age and experience, coſt him his life, and had 
like to have ruined the republic. Upon this occaſion 
he obſerves that Hannibal, who, without doubt, can 
never be ſuſpected of fear, and too great a fondneſs 
tor life, in all his battles was ever careful of the ſecu- 


4 Liv, lib. xxii. n. 16, 17, Pag. 623, 
7 Lib, XXX, A. z—=6, ; 
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rity of his perſon ; and t he makes the ſame remark 


of Scipio, who in the ſiege of Carthagena was obliged 


to act in perſon, and expoſe himſelf to danger, though 
he did it with the utmoſt prudence and circum- 
ſpection. 

Plutarch, in the compariſon he draws between Pe- 
lopidas and Marcellus, ſays, that the wound or death 
of a general, ſhould not be a bare accident, but a 
means contributing to ſucceſs, and influencing the vic- 
tory and ſafety of the army; w ο ana g. 
And he laments, that the two great men he was Peak: 
ing of ſhould have facrificed all their other virtues 
to their valour, in being laviſh of their blood and 
lives, without a neceſſity, in dying for themſelves, 
and not for their country, to which generals are as 
accountable for their deaths, as for their lives. 


VIII. Art and dexterity. 


It were neceſſary to be a profeſſed ſoldier to point 
out, in the different engagements - of Hannibal and 
Scipio, their ability, addreſs, and preſence of mind, 
their watchfulneſs to make an advantage of all the 


motions of the enemy, of all the ſudden occaſions oſ - 


feered by chance, of all the circumſtances of time and 

place, and, in a word, of all that might contribute to 
the victory. I am very ſenſible that a ſoldier muſt take 
A great deal of pleaſure in reading the deſcription in 
good authors of thoſe famous battles. which have de- 
cided the fate of the univerſe, as well as the reputation 
of the great captains of antiquity ; and that to ſtudy 
under ſuch maſters, and be able to improve as well 
from their faults, as their good qualities, is a great 
means of attaining perfection in the art of war. But 
ſuch reflections are beyond my power, and do not pro- 
perly belong to me. 


1 Pag. 587. 


IX. 7. 
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IX. To have the ta ent of ſpeaking and. concilia'ing «th.rs 
to his purpoſes with addreſs. 


I place this quality amongſt the military virtues, be- 
cauſe a general ſhould tranſcend in every thing; and 
the tongue, no leſs than the head and hand, is often 
a neceſſary inſtrument for the diſcharging his duty as 
he ought, 'Tis one of the things which Hannibal ad- 
mired moſt in Pyrrhus. * Ariem etiam concitiand fibi 
homines miram haouiſſe, And he makes this talent 
equal to the perfect knowledge in the art of war, by 
which Pyrrhus was moſt diſtinguiſhed. 

To judge of our two generals by their ſpeeches, as 
hiſtorians have preſerved them, they both excelled in 
the talent of ſpeaking. But I queſtion whether thoſe 
hiſtorians have not lent them a little of their own elo- 
quence, Some very ingenious repartees of Hannibal, 
which hiſtory has handed down to us, ſhew that he 
had an excellent wit, and that nature alone wrought 
in him what others attain by art and ſtudy. As to 
Scipio, he had a mind better improved, and though 
his age was not altogetheg ſo®polite as that of the 
ſecond Scipio Africanus, his intimate acquaintanc 


with the poet Ennius, with whom he choſe to lie bus 


ried in one common grave, gives us reaſon to believe 
that he did not want a taſte for polite learning. How- 
ever, ® Livy obſerves, that upon his arrival in Spain 
to take upon him the command of the troops, in-the 
firſt audience he gave the deputics of the province, he 
poke with a certain air of grandeur commanding re- 
ſpect, and at the ſame time with ſo much ſimplicity 
and perſuaſion, that without letting drop one ſingle 
expreſſion that had the leaſt tincture of haughtineſs 
and pride, he immediately calmed the fears of all 
thoſe, whom the view of the paſt ills had kept under 
terror and diſquietude. * Upon another occaſion, 


t Liv, lib, xxxv, n. 24, Lib. xxvi,n, 19. Lib. xxviii, n. 18. 
when 
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when Scipio had an interview with Aſdrubal, in the 
apartment of Syphax, the ſame hiſtorian obſerves, that 
Scipio could wind and turn them as he pleaſed, with 
ſo much dexterity, that he alike charmed his hoſt and 
his enemy with the force and turns of his eloquence, 
And the Carthaginian afterwards owned that this par- 
ticular diſcourſe had given him a much higher idea of 
Scipio than all his victories and conqueſts, and that 
he did not queſtion but Syphax and his kingdom were 
already in the power of the Romans, fuch art and 
ability had Scipio to draw over others to his party, 
One ſingle fact like this is a ſufficient proof bowls 
ful it is to perſons deſigned for the army, carefully 
to cultivate: the art of ſpeaking; and it is difficult to 
comprehend, why officers, who in other reſpects have 
great talents for war, ſhould ſometimes ſeem to be 
aſhamed of knowing any thing more than their own 
profeſſion, 


"The concluſ#;n, 


It would be proper here to give a judgment, whe- 


ther Hannibal or Scipio egcelled molt in military vir- 


N . es. But ſuch a deciſion is beyond my ability. I 
asc heard ſay, that in the opinion of good judges, 


Hannibal was the moſt conſummate general that ever 
was in the knowledge of war; and that the Romans 
attained perfection in his ſchool after having ſerved 
their firſt apprenticeſhip againſt Pyrrhus. It muſt be 
owned, no general ever ſucceeded better in the choice 
of ground for drawing up an army, or in putting his 


troops upon the ſervices for which they were moſt 


ſuited, or in laying an ambuſcade, or providing a re- 
medy under misfortune, or in maintaining diſcipline 
among fo many different nations. He drew from 
himſelf alone, the ſubſiſtence of his troops, the pay 


of his ſoldiers, the remounting of his cavalry, the re - 


cruits of his foot, and all the neceſſary ammunition 


for maintaining a heavy war in a diſtant country, 


againſt 
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| againſt a powerful enemy, for the ſpace of ſixteen ſuc- 


ceſſive years, and in ſpite of a powerful faction at 
home, which refufed him every thing, and croſſed 
him in all his enterprizes. Thus he may certainly be 
called a great general. 
I own too, that in making a juſt compariſon of 
Hannibal's deſign with Scipio's, the deſign of Hanni- 
bal muſt be allowed to he more bold, hazardous, dif- 
ficult and deſtitute of all reſources. He was obliged 
to march through Gaul, which he was to look upon 
as-an enemy's country, to paſs the Alps which had 
been thought unſurmountable by any other, to fix the 
theatre of the war in the midſt of an enemy's coun- 
try, and in the very boſom of Italy, where he had 
no ſtrong places, no magazines, no certainty of ſuc- 
cour, nor any hopes of retreat. Add to this that he 
attacked the Romans ar the time of their greateſt vi- 
gour, When their troops, quite freſh and animated with 
the ſucceſs of the preceding war, were full of cou- 
rage and confidence. As for Scipio, he had but a 
ſhort paſſage to make from Sicily into Africa. He had 
a powerful fleet, and was maſter at ſea. He kept 
up a free communication with Sicily, from whence 
he was ſupplied with his ammunition and proviſion 
whenever he pleaſed. He attacked the Carthaginians 
at the cloſe of a war, wherein they had ſuffered great 
loſſes, at a time when their power was already, upon 
the decline, and they began to be exhauſted of mo- 
ney, men and courage; Spain, Sardinia and Sicily 
had been taken from them, and they could no longer 
make any diverſion there againſt the Romans. Aſdru- 
bal's army was lately cut to pieces, and Hannibal's 
was extremely weakened by ſeveral ſhocks it had re- 
ceived, and an almoſt general want of neceſſaries. All 
theſe circumſtances ſeem to give Hannibal a great ad 
vantage over Scipio. * * | . 
But there are two difficulties ſtill to be got over, the 
one drawn from the generals he conquered, and the 
other from the faults = committed, F 
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. May not the victories which have rendered the 
name of Hannibal ſo famous, be properly ſaid to be as 
much owing to the imprudence and raſhneſs of the 
Roman generals, as to his own yalour and wiſdom? 
When they ſent a Fabius againſt him, and then a 
Scipio, the firſt put a ſtop to his progreſs, and the 
other overcame him. | 

The two faults which Hannibal committed in not 
marching immediately to Rome after the battle of 
Cannz, and ſuffering” his ſoldiers to be corrupted 
and enervated at Capua, are likewiſe ſuppoſed to take 
off very much from his reputation. For theſe faults 
may be reckoned eſſential, deciſive and irreparable, 


of a general, which is capacity and judgment. A; 
for Scipio, I do not know, that during the whole 
time he commanded the Roman army, he was charge. 
able with any thing like this. | c 

I do not therefore wonder, that Hannibal in the 
judgment he gave of the moſt accompliſhed generals, 
after having aſſigned the third place to himſelf after « 
Alexander and Pyrrhus, and Scipio aſking him what WW : 
would he ſay then if he had conquered him? I do not / 


and both of them contrary to the principal quality! 
0 
[4 


wonder that he ſhould reply, I would then have 
« taken place of Alexander and Pyrrhus, and of all MW w 


« the generals that have ever been.” * A fine flat- MW di 
tering encomium in favour of Scipio, whom he di- lo 
ſtinguiſhed from every other commander, as being ſu- 
perior to them all, and not proper to be brought into hi; 
compariſon with any. $9776 


bit 

5 II. Moral and civil virtpes. of 
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Here Scipio triumphs, whoſe goodneſs, mildnels, M ry 

moderation, generoſity, juſtice, chaſtity, and religion ¶ tak 

are juſtly boaſted of. Here, I ſay, we have his wy 

; , ; , ef 

* Et perplexum Punico aſtu re- & grege ſe Imperatorum velut inzl- diz 
ſponſum, & improviſum aſſenta- r . Liv. lib. 

tionis gonus Scipionem movit, quod xxXv; nig. 9 7 

5 triumph, V 
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triumph, or rather the triumph of virtue, which is 
by far preferable to all the victories, conqueſts and 
dignities in the world. Tis the beautiful expreſſion 
of Livy, when ſpeaking of the deliberation of the ſe- 
nate, that was aſſembled to determine which of the 
Romans was the man of the greateſt probity. Y Haud 
parve rei judicium ſenatum tenebat, qui vir opitmus in 
civitate efjet. Veram certe victoriam ejus rei fibi quiſ+ 
gue mallet quam ulla imperia, hinorefue ſuffragio ſeu 
patrum ſeu plebis delatos. | 
The reader will not much heſitate here, in whoſe 
favour he ought to declare, eſpecially if he conſults the 
frightful deſcription which * Livy has left us of Hanni- 
bal. His great virtues, ſays this hiſtorian, after he 
had given an encomium of him, were equalled by 
e © moſt enormous vices; inhuman cruelty, a more 
e than Carthaginian perfidy, no regard for truth, nor 
% any reverence for what was moſt ſacred. He had 
e no fear of the Gods, no reſpect for oaths, nor any 
religion. Fas tantas. vir virtutes ingeitia vitia 
equal ant; inhumana crudilitas, perfidia tluſquam Pu- 
nica, nihil ve i, nibil ſandti; nullus dem metus, nul- 
lum jusjurandum, nulla religio. 
We have here a ſtrange portrait, but I queſtion 
whether truly copied after nature, and whether'preju- 
dice has not in ſome meaſure drawn it in too black co- 
lours. For the Romans in general may be ſuſpected 
of not doing the juſtice to Hannibal that was due to 
him, and of ſaying a great many ill things of him, be- 
| cauſe he did a great many to them. Neither Poly- 
bius nor Plutarch, who have frequent occaſion to ſpeak 
of Hannibal, charge him with the horrid vices that 
Wl Livy imputes to him. The very facts related by Li- 
fs, y contradict the character he has given of him. To 
ion take notice only of one ſingle imputation, Nullus de- 
his um metus, nulla religio, there is proof to the contrary, 
Before he ſet out from Spain he took a journey to Ca- 
diz to diſcharge the vows he had made to Hercules, 
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and made new ones to him, in caſe that God would 
favour his enterprize. ®* Annibal Gades profettus, Her. 
culi vota exſolvit, noviſque ſe obligat votis, fi cœtera 
proſperè cveniſſent. Is this ſtep like the proceedings 
of a man without religion, or the fear of the Gods: 
What could oblige him to leave his army to undertake 
ſo tedious a pilgrimage ? If it was hypocriſy to impoſe 
upon a ſuperſtitious people, it would have been more 
advantageons to him to have put on this maſk of reli. 
gion in the ſight of all his troops aſſembled together, 
as the Romans did in their luſtrations of their armies, 
d Prefently after Hannibal has a viſion, which he be- 
lieves ſent from the Gods to declare to him what was 
to happen, and the event of his enterprize. He lay 
ſeveral years near the rich temple of Juno Lacinia, 
and not only took nothing from it in the moſt preſſing 
neceſſities of his army, but was alſo ſo carefal of it, 
though it. ſtood without the town, that none of the 
ſoldiers ever ſtole any thing from it; and even left 
there a magnificent monument before his departure 
out of Italy. He paid the ſame reſpect to all other 
temples; and we no where read, © as I remember, 
that his troops ever plundered any in the confuſion of 
4 war, diverſified by ſo many events. 4 He-evidently 


acknowledged the power of the Deity, when he de- 


clared that the Gods ſometimes took from him the in- 
clination, and ſometimes the power of taking Rome. 
© In the treaty he made with Philip, having firſt ap- 

led to the Gods as witneſſes, he plainly declares that 
he expected all the ſucceſs of his arms from their protec- 


tion; f and laſtly, when he comes to die, he invokes all 


the Gods, who are revengers of the breach of hoſpitality, 
All theſe facts and ſeveral others of a like nature, ab- 
ſolutely overthrow the crime of irreligion, which Li. 
vy lays to his charge. And the ſame may be ſaid of 
his perjuries and unfaithfulneſs in keeping of treaties, 


e Lib, xxiii. n. 33. This cir 
cumſtance is mentioned by Po- 


a Liv. lib, xxi. n. 21. 
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7 do not know that he ever broke one, though the 
Carthaginians did, . but without his being concerned 
in it, However, I ſhall not- here draw a parallel be- 
tween theſe two generals with reference to their civil 


and moral virtues. I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with relating 


ſome of thoſe, which were moſt eminent in Scipio. 
I. Generofity and Liberality. 


This is the virtue of great minds, as the love of ma- 
ney is the vice of the baſe and diſhonourable. Scipio 
underſtood the true value of money, which is to gain 
friends and buy mankind. The contributions which 
he made in a proper ſeaſon: The ranſoms he generouſ- 
ly reſtored to thoſe who came to redeem their children 
or relations, gained him almoſt as many hearts as his 
victories. By this means he entered into the views 
and character of the Roman people, ho choſe rather, 
as he expreſſes it himſelf, to oblige mankind by civi- 
lity than fear; & gui beneficio quam metu 05ligare his 
mines malit. 


II. Grodneſs, Gentleneſs, 


All men cannot be partakers of our benefits, but we 
may expreſs our good inclination towards all. Tis a 
fort of coin that ſeveral are ſatisfied with, and does 
not exhauſt the treaſury of the general. 

Scipio had a wonderful talent in conciliating the 
inclinations and gaining the hearts of others by a civil 
and engaging behaviour. 

He was very obliging to the officers, ſet a juſt va- 
lue upon their {ervices, extolled their bravery, reward- 
ed them with preſents or commendations, and behav- 
ed thus even towards thoſe, who might have given 
him ſome jealouſy, had he been capable of it. Heal- 
ways honourably treated that famous officer Marcins, 
ad kept him near his perſon, who after the death of 
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his father and uncle, had ſupported the affairs of Spain; 
thereby ſhewing, ſays the hiſtorian, how remote he 
was from any apprehenſions of fear or diſtruſt, l Ut 
facile appareret nihil minus quam vereri ne quis cliſtarei 
gloriæ ſug. 1 
He knew how to temper even reprimands with ſuch 
an air of kindneſs and cordiality, as rendered them 
amiable. i The rebuke he was obliged to give Maſi- 
niſſa, for giving way to a blind paſſion, in marrying 
Sophoniſba, the declared enemy of the Roman people, 
is a perfect model of the manner of behaving and ſpeak- 
ing upon ſuch delicate conjunctures. We find in it 
all the refinements of eloquence, all the precautions 
of prudence and wiſdom, all the regard of friendſhip, 
with all the dignity and noble ſuperiority of command, 
without the leaſt expreſſion of haughtineſs and pride. 
His goodneſs diſtinguiſhed itſelf even with chaſtiſe- 
ments. He never employed correction but once, and 
that much againſt his own inclination, "Twas in IM |, 
the ſedition of Sucrone, which neceſſarily required IM | 
a publick example. And then, he * ſaid, it vas 
like tearing out his own bowels, when he found, 
* himſelf obliged to expiate the fault of cight thouſand WO , 
« by putting thirty to death.” It is remarkable here. v 
that Scipio does not make uſe of the words ſcelus, cri- « 
men. facinus, but of noxa, which is far more gentle, . 
and fignifies a fault, He even does not go ſo far as to « 
determine abſolutely whether it was a fault, and he « 
leaves room to think it only imprudence and folly, M « 
oclo millium ſeu imprudentiam, ſeu noxam, 7 
He thought it far better to contribute to the preſer- 
vation of a ſingle citizen, than to kill a thouſand ot 
the enemy. ! Capitolinus obſerves that the Emperor 


2 


h Lib. xxvi. n. 20. 

1 Lib. xxx. n. 14. 

k Tum ſe haud ſecus quam viſ- 
cera ſecantem ſua, cum gemitu 
& lacrymis triginta hominum 
capitibus expiaſſe octo millium ſen 
imprudentiam, ſeu noxam, Lib, 
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xxviii. n. 32. 
Antoninus Pius Sc'pionis ſer- 
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Antoninus Pius uſed frequently to repeat this maxim 
of Scipio and put it in practice, | 


— 


III. Juſtice. 


The exerciſe of this virtue is properly the function 
of perſons in high ſtation and authority. It was by this 
virtue that Scipio rendered the Roman government ſo 
gentle and agreeable to the allies and conquered nati- 
ons, and made himſelf ſo tenderly beloved by the peo- 
ple, who conſidered him as their protector and father. 
He muſt have had a great zeal for juſtice, as he was 
ſo exact in ſhewing it to his very enemies after an acti- 
on which took away all pretenſions they could have 
to it. The Carthaginians during a truce, which was 
granted them at their earneſt entreaty, knowingly and 
by order of the republick, took and plundered cer- 
tain Roman veſſels, that were put to ſea; and to make 
the inſult ſtill greater, the ambaſſadors, which were 
ſent to Carthage to complain of it, were ſet upon as 
they came back and narrowly eſcaped being taken by 
Aſdrubal. The ambaſſadors of Carthage, as they were 
returning from Rome, fell into the hands of Scipio, 
who was very much preſſed to make uſe of reprizals. 
No, m ſays he, though the Carthaginians have not 
only broke the truce, but have alſo violated the 
law of nations in the perſons of our ambaſſadors, 
* I will not treat theirs in a manner unworthy either 
« the maxims of the Roman people, or the rules of 
moderation I have hitherto conſtantly obſerved.” 


IV. Magnanimity. 


It ſhone out in all the actions of Scipio, and in al- 
moſt all his words ; but the people of Spain were more 
eſpecially affected with it, when he refuſed the title of 


mn Etſi non induciarum modo ftitutis populi Romani, nec ſuis 
tides 3 Carthaginienſibus, ſed eti- moribus indignum in iis facturum 
am jus gentium in legatis viola- eſſe. Lib. xxxiii. n. 25, 
tum eſſet: tamen ſe nihil nec in- 
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King, which they offered him upon being charm'd 


with his valour and generoſity. They ſaw plainly, 


" ſays Livy, what a greatneſs of ſoul there was in thus 
looking down with diſdain upon a title, which is the 
higheſt object of admiration and deſire with the reſt of 
mankind, | 

o It was with the ſame air of grandeur, that when 
he was obliged to defend himſelf before the people, he 
{poke ſo nobly of his military expeditions, and inſtead 
of making a timorous apology in behalf of his conduct, 
he marched directly to the Capitol, with all the people 
at his heels, fo thank the Gods for the victories they 
had enabled him to gain, 


V. Chaſtity, 


It is not eaſy to comprehend that a pagan ſhould 
have carried his love to this virtne ſo far as Scipio did, 
The ſtory of the beautiful young Princeſs, who was 
kept in his houſe with as mnch care as if ſhe had been 
in her father's, is known to all the world. I have 
related it in another place, as likewiſe the beautiful 


diſcourſe he made to Maſiniſſa upon the ſame ſubject. 


| VI. Religion. 


I have often quoted the famous diſcourſe of Camby- 
fes King of Perſia to his fon Cyrus, which is deſerved- 
ly looked upon as containing an abridgment of the 
molt ufeful inſtructions that can be given to a gene- 


ral of an army or miniſter of ſtate, This excellent 


diſcourſe begins and ends with the ſubject of religion, 
as if every other branch of advice were uſeleſs without 
this. Cambyſes recommends to his ſon, before all, 
and above all, religiouſly to diſcharge every duty that 
the Deity requires of men, never to undertake any en- 


n Senſere etiam barbari magni- id ex tam alto faſtigio aſpernan- 
tudinem animi, cujus miraculo tis. Lib, xvii. n. 19, 


nominis alii mortales ſtuperent, Lib. xxxviii. 
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terprize, great or ſmall, without conſulting the Gods, 
to begin all his actions with imploring their aſſiſtance, 
and conclude them with giving them thanks, as all 
good ſucceſs ariſes from their protection, which no man 
can claim, and conſequently ought to be referred to 
them. And this, indeed, was conſtantly oblerved by 
Cyrus with the utmoſt exactneſs, as we have ſaid al- 
ready in ſpeaking of this Prince; and he owns himſelf, 
in the diſcourſe from whence this is taken, that he 
entered upon his fir{t campaign with a full confidence 
in the goodneſs of the Gods, becauie he could truly 

ive this teſtimony of himſelf, that he had never ne- 
glected their worſhip. | 

I know not whether our Scipio had read the Cyro- 
pxdia, as it is certain the ſecond Scipio did, who made 
it his ordinary ſtudy ; but it is viſible, that he exactly 
copied after Cyrus, and eſpecially in this point of re- 
ligious worfhip. From the time he took upon him 
the Tora virilis, that is, from his ſeventeenth year, 
he never entered upon any buſineſs, either publick or 
private, without going firſt to the Capitol and implor- 
ing the aſſiſtance of Jupiter. 4 We have in Livy the 
folemn prayer he made to the Gods, when he ſet out 
from Sicily for Africa; and the ſame hiſtorian does 
not fail to obſerve, that immediately after the con- 
queſt of Carthagena he publickly returned thanks to 
the Gods for the . ſucceſs of that enter prize. 
Paęſtero die militibus navalibuſque ſociis convocalis, 
primum diis immortalibus laudeſque & grates egit. 

It is not our buſineſs here to enquire what the reli- 
gion either of Cyrus or Scipio was, We know very 
well, that it could be no other than a falſe one. But 
the example that is given to all commanders,” and in 
general to all mankind, of beginning and ending all 
their actions with prayers and thankſgiving, is of no 
leſs force. For what would they not have faid and 


p Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 19. r Lib, xxvi. N. 48. 
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proper to give an abſtract. The moſt powerful nations 


and a ſecure ſeat under a government, which taking 
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done, if like us they had been guided by the lights of 
true religion, and had enjoyed the happineſs of know- 
ing the true God? After ſuch examples, how ſhame- 
ful would it be for Chriſtian generals to ſeem leſs reli- 
gious than thoſe ancient commanders amongſt the 
pagans ? | 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 


The principal ebaracters and virlues of the Romans 
- with reſpect to war. 


HE ſpace of time, whereof I have abridged the 

1 Hiſtory, and which Polybius choſe for his ſub- 
ject, was, as I have already obſerved, the flouriſhing : 
times of the Roman republick, „which rendered WW 
Rome the miſtreſs of the univerſe, and forced all na- I n 
tions to own, that a people, ſo far ſuperior in merit I n 
and virtue, deſerved alſo the ſuperiority in power and WW _ 
authority, It was indeed, after this time, that the 18 
Roman power, which had contended with its neigh- 90 
bours for ſeveral ages, within a very narrow compaſs, I d. 
ſpread itſelf abroad like a river, or a ſea which has * 
broke its bounds, and over-run almoſt the whole three I ha 
parts of the world with an incredible rapidity. _ 1 

Plutarch, in a treatiſe entituled, De fortuna Roma. g. 
norum, gives a glorious deſcription of the grandeur of WW ... 
the Roman empire, of which it may not here be im- 


of the world, ſays he, with their utmoſt endeavours, 
contending for univerſal empire, gave occaſion to an 
horrible confuſion in the univerſe, till ſuch time as the 
Roman republick uniting all people and kingdoms un- 
der her command, the whole took a firm ſituation, 
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in almoſt every part of the world, made them enjoy 
the fruits of peace and order under her ſhadow, by the 
adminiſtration of the great men ſhe produced, in 
whom every virtue ſhone forth. After having ob- 
ſerved that the rapidity, with which Rome extended 
her dominions, did not ariſe from men, but God, he 

oes on; Rome no more meaſures her victories by the 
multitude of the ſlain, the greatneſs of the ſpoil, or 


the number of conquered cities; her atchievements 
are never at an end, in ſubduing nations, in enflaving 


kingdoms, in conquering great iſlands and vaſt regi- 


ons. Nothing is ſeen there but triumphs upon tri- 


umphs, and conqueſts upon conqueſts. Philip is ruined 


by a ſingle blow. Another drives the great Antiochus 


out of Aſia, In the ſame year one month ſuffices for 
the conqueſt of Macedonia, another for ſubduing the 
kingdom of Illyria, and putting their * two kings 
to the ſword. One of her generals only in the courie 
of the ſame expedition, brings under ſubjection Ar- 
menia, Pontus, Syria, Paleſtine, Arabia, the Alba- 
nians and Iberians, and extends the bounds of her do- 
minions as far as the Caſpian and Red Sea. And what 
is very remarkable, adds the ſame author, this happy 
genius of Rome has not favoured her only for a few 
days and a ſhort ſpace of time, nor merely either by 
ſea or land nor after ſlow efforts and long delays. nor 
has ſuddenly forſaken her, as has happened in other 
empires, but born in a manner and grown up with 
Rome, has there taken and fixed her abode, has al- 
ways preſided over her government, has ever regulated 
her conduct, and conſtantly procured her the moſt 
glorious ſucceſſes in war and peace, by ſea and land, 
againſt Greeks and Barbarians - 

This eſtabliſhment of the Roman Empire, the great- 
elt and moſt powerful that ever was, * Polybius ſays, 
was not the effect of chance, but the reſult of merit 
and virtue, the conſequence of deſigns wiſely concert- 
ed, valiantly executed, and carried on with unvariable 

t Perſeus & Gentius, v Pompey, Pag. 64. „ 4 
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attention and ability. It is therefore uſual and im- 
portant, * continues he, to enquire what were the 
principles of the victors conduct, before and after the 
victory, the diſpoſition of the people in regard to them, 
and what was thought of thoſe who were at the helm 
of the republick. | 

We have already ſeen what the great men were, 
who during this interval contributed to the aggrandiz- 
ing of the Roman Empire; it now remains to conſi- 
der what was the genius and character of the Roman 
people. 

We find it excellently deſcribed in v Salluſt. We 
x< muſt not think, ſays Cato there, that our anceſ- 
* tors increaſed the power of Rome, in the manner 
<< they did, by their numerous armies; they had o- 
* ther advantages which made them truly great, and 
< the republick with them ; at home a laborious life, 
ie abroad a juſt and wiſe government, in deliberations 
e a ſpirit exempt from paſſion and vice; In the 
4 field as in the city, ſays the ſame, hiſtorian in ano- 
<< ther place, good manners and good principles chiefly 
« prevailed, and the abſolute dominion that juſtice and 
« virtue had over the Romans, roſe leſs from the 
ce laws than their own natural diſpoſition. In fine, 
s they ſupported themſelves and the republick, by a 

double means; in war by boldneſs and valour, in 
c peace by juſtice and moderation.“ 

We muſt not conclude from what Salluſt ſays here 
of this happy period of the republick, or from what 
we ſhall hereafter ſay upon the ſame ſubject, that all 
ms Romans, or even the greateſt number of them 


x Pag. 160. Catilin. 

y Nolite exiſtimare majores noſ- Domi militiæque boni mores co- 
tros armis remp. ex parva mag- lebantur , . Jus bonumque apud 
nam feciſſe . , . . Alia fuere, quæ eos non legibus magis quam natur 
Hos magnos fecere, quæ nobis nul- yalebat. . . Duabus his artibus, 
la ſunt 5 domi induſtria, foris juſ- audacia in bello, ubi pax evenerat 
tum imperiumz animus in conſu- æquitate, ſeque remque publican 
lendo liber, neque delicto neque cuzabant, Ibid, 
Iubidioi obnoxius, Salluſt. in bello * 
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were ſuch as are here deſcribed; but this was the ſpi- 
rit of the republick, the genius of thoſe who governed 
them, * this ſmall number drew all the reſt after 
them, and produced theſe wonderful effects. 

Neither muſt we imagine that the virtues we haye 
been commending were very pure and ſolid. We ſet 
the full value upon them, and repreſent them as Ro- 
man virtues, not as Chriſtian. And yet imperfect as 
they were, it pleaſed God, as St. Auſtin obſerves, to 
crown them with the empire of the world ; a recom- 
pence worthy of the Romans, who expected no other, 
and as vain as their virtues, Receperunt mercedem ſuam, 
ſays the Goſpel, vani vanam, as we may add with 2 - 


father who expreſſes himſelf thus concerning theſe il- 


luſtrious pagans. i | 

Having taken theſe precautions, and made uſe of 
theſe preſervatives, I ſhall now proceed to relate the 
principal virtues, wherein the Romans excelled in 
war. And this I ſhall do with all the brevity that L 
can. | 


I. Equity and wiſe cautien in underiaking and declaring 
War, | 

The Romans never lightly, or rafhly engaged in a 

war, Before all things they endeavoured to gain the 

favour of the Gods, expecting ſucceſs only from their 

protection, and * perſuaded that as they preſided in a 


particular manner over the events of war, they always 


inclined the victory to the ſide of juſtice and equity. 
Hence it aroſe, that they never took up arms without 
firſt ſending heralds to the enemy, whom they named 
Fectales, to lay open their grievances and cauſes of 
complaint; nor did they declare war againſt them, 


* Ac mihi multa agitanti con- utor populus fœdus rupiſſet, even- 
ſtabat, pautorum civium egregiam tus belli, velut æquus judex, unde 
virtutem cuncta patraviſſe. Ibid. jus ſtabat, ei victoriam dedit. Liv. 
2 Vicerunt dii homineſque, & lib, xxi, n. 10. % 
id, de quo verbis ambigebatur, 1 
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but upon their refuſal to make ſatisfaction. It was 
only becauſe they. would not omit theſe ceremonies, in 
which part of their religion conſiſted, that they ſuffer- 
ed Saguntum to be miſerably deſtroyed, whoſe ruin, 
as a judicious Carthaginian had foretold, recoiled upon 
Carthage itſelf, and drew on its deſtruction. The 
Romans were alike reſerved in the caſes of Philip, An- 
tiochus, and Perſeus, though theſe Princes were the 
aggreſſors, and had long before broken their treaties 
by ſeveral manifeſt infractions. | 


II. Perſeverance and conflancy in a reſolution once taken 
and decreed. 


The flower and more dilatory the Romans were 
at firſt, the briſker and more perſevering they were in 
the execution. I his appears evidently from the ſiege 
of Capua only. It was reſolved by the Romans to at- 
tack that conſiderable city, the revolt of which being 
left unpuniſhed for ſeveral years, ſeemed to reflect ſhame 
upon Rome. At the time that Italy was ravaged by 
ſuch an enemy as Hannibal, and the horrors of the 
war were molt ſenſibly felt by them, they abandoned 
all, and quitted Hannibal himſelf to lay ſiege to Ca- 
pua, whither they ſent the two conſuls, at-the head of 
two ſeparate armies. The ſiege laſted above a year, 
and Hannibal uſed his utmoſt endeavours to fave that 
city, which he had ſo much cauſe to value. As a laſt 
effort he marches towards Rome with a numerous ar- 
my. There is no beaſt, ö ſays a citizen of Capua, 
ſo intent upon his prey, but will quit his hold, it 
s his den is attempted, and its young in danger of 
being carried off. But for the Romans, neither the 
cc ſiege of Rome, nor the cries and groans of their 
& wives and children, which they heard almoſt in the 
camp, could divert them from the ſiege of Capua.“ 


2 Quo lenids agunt ſepniis in- xxi. n. 10. | 
., eijpiunt ; eo, cùm cœperint, vere- d Liv. Ib. xxvi, n. 13. 
or ne perſeverantiùs ſæviant. Lib. 2 3 


The 
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© The conqueſt and exemplary puniſhment of that re- 
volted city convinced the world of the perſeverance of 
the Romans in purſuing their unfaithful allies with ven- 
geance, and how unable Hannibal was to ſuccour a 
city which had throwy itſelf under his protection. 

But this character of perſeverance and conftancy 
appears to me moſt admirable in the Romans, in their 
treaties of peace with their enemies. The terms of 
it were expreſſed at the beginning of the war, and no 
future event could ever induce them to depart in the 
leaſt from them. Neither the ſhocks they ſometimes 
received made them diminiſh thoſe conditions in any 
thing, nor did the conſiderable victories they obtained 
occaſion any addition; ſo firm and invariable were this 
people in their reſolutions, as judging them to be 
founded in reaſon and equity. The treaties they made 
with the Carthaginians, and with the three Princes 
whoſe overthrow followed upon that of Carthage, 
Wl vere all of this nature. | 


Ill. The habit of inuring themſelves to painful labours 
and military exerciſes ; the incredible ſeverity of their 
diſcipline, and the different rewards of merit. 


The Romans may properly be ſaid to have been a 
nation of ſoldiers, born and trained up to war, from 
g whence they derived all their glory and power, as it 

made their principal occupation. Their troops were 
not collected at random, but made up of citizens ſet- 
tled at Rome, or in the country, who fought for them- 
ſelves whilſt they were fighting for the ſtate. They 
were enured to military labour from their infancy. 
 Robuflus acri militia g uer con iſcat, &c, © *Tis ſur- 
prizing to ſee what burdens they were loaded with in 
amarch, Every ſoldier carried proviſions for ſeveral 
days, one paliſade and ſometimes more, with all the 
neceſſaries of life. beſides his buckler, ſword and hel- 
met, which were not reckoned a burthen, becauſe the 

© Ibid. n. 16. 4 Horat, Cie, Tuſc, quæſt. lib, ji, n. 37. 
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arms were in a manner part of the ſoldier, and looked 
upon as members of his body. Their long ſieges, 
painful marches, remote expeditions, the extraordi- 
nary weight of their arms, baggage and ammunition, 
their ordinary labour in fortifying the camp, though 
for a very ſhort reſidence, and ſeveral other very fa- 
tiguing exerciſes of this nature, could not extinguiſh 
in them their love for the glory of their country; 
and ſo invincible a patience enabled them to conquer 
the whole carth. | 

It is eaſy to imagine what an impreſſion thoſe bloody 

executions made upon men's minds, wherein father; 
and conſuls, to maintain and confirm the military diſ. 
cipline, which they looked upon as the principal ſup- 

ort of the ſtate, thought themſelves obliged to ſhed 
the blood of their own children and of the principal 
officers of the army. After ſuch examples a private 
' ſoldier had no room to imagine that his diſobedience 
could eſcape unpuniſhed. 


But what renders the Roman armies invincible was 

this great principle early eſtabliſhed, and inviolably ob- 
| ſerved among the troops, that it was an indelible re- ; 
proach, and an unpardonable crime in a Roman to de. 

liver up his arms and voluntarily ſurrender to the ene- 
my, a principle which left no medium betwixt death 8 
and victory. Thus when it was propoſed in the ſe- : 

nate, after the battle of Cannæ, to redeem ſoldiers 
who had ſurrendered to Hannibal, to the number of : 
about eight thouſand, notwithſtanding the preſſing in- je 
ſtances of their relations, and the want the s republick 
then was in of troops, they {till firmly adhered to the 4 
- old maxim of not redeeming the captives, as abſolute- 1 
Iy neceſſary in that conjuncture to confirm and pre- pi 
ſerve the military diſcipline ; and they rather choſe to hi 
arm a like number of ſlaves, than make the leaſt en- 2 
f Quemadmodum . . , quantum lica tanto ſuo darfino noſtra pec- ur 

In te fuit, diſciplinam militarem, cata Juat, Triſte exemplum, 

qua ſtetit ad hanc diem Romana in poſterum ſalubre juventuti ei- an 
ves, ſolviſti . . , nos potius noſtro mus. Lib. viii. n. 7, 
delicto plectemur, quam reſpub- 5 Lib, Xii. n. 60. i 
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croachment on a principle, upon which the ſecurity of 
the ſtate depended. They eaſily comprehended, ſays 
d Polybius, that Hannibal's view in the offer he made 
of reſtoring the priſoners for a certain ranſom was not 
ſo much to obtain a conſiderable ſum of money, which 
notwithſtanding he wanted extremely, as to remove 
from the Roman troops, that ſenſe of honour and in- 
centive to glory they carried with them to the battle, 
by letting them ſee there was a remedy left, and ſome 
hope of ſafety remaining for thoſe who yielded to the 
enemy. But the ſenate, by abſolutely rejecting this 
propoſal, reſolved in refuſing, to confirm authentical- 
ly the ancient laws of the Romans, either to conquer 
or die in the field. Such conſtancy and magnanimity, 
adds Polybius, diſappointed Hannibal, and gave him 
more terror, than his victory had occaſioned him joy 
and hope. 

Add to theſe different motives, the marks of honour. 
and rewards, which were. publickly given after a bat- 
tle, or any important action; the praiſes which the 
generals thought it their duty to beſtow upon the of- 
ficers, and even upon the common ſoldiers, as Livy 
obſerves of Scipio, and the glorious teſtimonies they 
gave in a full ſenate, at their return from their cam- 
paign, in favour of ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves moſt, All this inſpired the troops with inex- 
preſſible ardour, emulation and courage. By this 
means private officers acquired the merit of the gene- 
ral, as was ſeen upon an important occaſion, which 
preſerved Spain to the Romans. After the death of 
the two Scipio's, their affairs there ſeemed abſolutely 
deſperate, * A private Roman knight, at that time 
very young, but of courage and magnanimity above 
his age and condition, who had ſerved ſeveral years 
under Cneius Scipio, and had learnt the art of war 
under him, was choſen general by common conſent, 
and by his valour and prudence ſaved the army. This 

h poly b. pag. 500. 1 d Ahh vg, 1 Heine. Ib. 

i Te, wap aureig drogen k Lib. xave n. 37. 2 
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was Marcius, upon whom our Scipio ſet a great value, 
when he came into Spain, and ever after diſtinguiſhed 
in a peculiar manner. Able officers were formed in 
this manner under able generals. 


IV. Clemency and moderation in vitory. 


It was the maxim of the Romans to treat the peo- 
ple and princes, who ſubmitted to them with mild. 
neſs and clemency ; as alſo to make thoſe who perſe- 
vered in their reſiſtance, feel the whole weight of their 
greatneſs and power. This the poet has beautifully 
expreſſed in the following verſe, which may be looked 
upon as the motto of the Roman people, 


1 Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos. 
« To ſpare the vanquiſh'd, and ſubdue the proud. 


1. Though extremely incenſed againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, when their deputies appeared in the ſenate, in 
the quality of ſuppliants, and in an humble and pa- 
thetic tone, implored the mercy of the Roman peo- 
ple, their vengeance and indignation gave way to ſen- 
timents of gentleneſs and clemency, and peace was 

anted them; though it was” certain that it would 
not have been difficult for the Romans to have deſtroy- 
ed Carthage, and completed the conqueſt of Africa. 
"Twas on this occaſion that Aſdrubal, ſirnamed Hz- 
dus, who ſpoke as the principal deputy, complimented 
the Roman people in the following manner, * t 
„ is very rare, ſaid he, that proſperity and moderation 
meet together, and that men ſhould at the ſame time 
« be ſucceſsful and wiſe. The Roman people are in- 


I Za. lib. viii. v. $53, cerent, Ex inſolentia, quibus no- 

m Ra'd ſimul hemin bus bonam va bona fortuna fit, impotentes læ- 
fortunam bonamque mentem dari, titiæ inſanire: populo Romano 
Populum Roman m eo invictum ufitata ac prope jam obſoleta ex 
eſſe, qt di in ſecuncis rebus ſapere victoria gaudia eſſe; ac plus pert 
& conſulere men inert. Et ber- parcendo victis, quim vincendo 
cule mirandum tuiſſe, ſi aliter fa- imperium auziſſe, Lib, xxx, 044% 
| „ vincible, 
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% yincible, becauſe they ſuffer themſelves not to be 
&« blinded with their good fortune, And indeed it 
« would be ſurprizing, added he, if they acted other- 
„ wiſe : For ſuch only are dazzled and tranſported 
« with proſperity, as are unacquainted with it. 


& © Whereas the Romans are ſo accuſtomed to conquer, 


« that they are ſcarce any longer ſenſible of the plea- 


8 © ſure ariſing from victory; and it may be faid to 
their glory, that they have in a manner augmented 


« their empire more, by pardoning the conquered 
than by conquering.” 

2. The Romans kept nothing to themſelves of the 
conqueſts they gained over Philip of Macedon. For 
the whole fruit of their victories, they reſerved only 
the pleaſure of enriching their allies, and the glory of 
reſtoring liberty to Greece, And that this preſent ſo 
magnificent, extraordinary, and till then unheard of, 
might not be ſubject to ſuſpicion, or future change of 
ſentiments, they withdrew their garriſons out of all 
their cities, without ſo much as excepting one. 

3. They uſed the like moderation after they had con- 
quered Antiochus. They exempted all the people of 
Aſia, as far as mount Taurus, from their ſubjection to 
him, They gratified their allies with fleets, ſea-ports, 
cities, and whole provinces, without keeping to them- 
elves either galley or city, or requiring any tribute, 
juriſdiction or homage for ſo many countries as were 
conquered and freed by their arms. 

4. As ſoon as they had ſubdued Macedon, they 
reduced all the taxes and cuſtoms they paid their Kings 
to half the amount. They renounced the immenſe 
profits, which aroſe from the gold and filver mines, 
for this only reaſon, becauſe they were a burthen to 
the inhabitants. They granted every city the right 
of governing themſelves by their own laws, of creat- 
ng their own magiſtrates and officers, of holding pro- 
vincial aſſemblies for the abſolute regulation of publick 
buſineſs, and they granted theſe people, who had 


® Liv, lb, xxxiii, n. 30. o Ibid, xlv, n. 18. 
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long been enemies, all the privileges of entire li. 

+ berty. ] 
5. ? The Romans treated the IIlyrians with like 

humanity and moderation, after their victory over 

Gentius. They ſuffered them to enjoy the ſame ex. 

emptions, and liberty, though they had held ont ſo 
long againſt them; and after they had withdrawn all 

the Roman troops, they eſtabliſhed the ſame form of a 


government there as in Macedon. C 
| Ca 
V. Jalour ard Magnanimity in adverſity. | p 


This is the moſt peculiar character of the Roman re 
people, and ſhews beſides a force and conſtancy which Mio! 
nothing could ſhake or deftroy. th 

This diſpoſition was never ſhewn in a more wonder- an 
ful manner than after the battle of Cannæ. That bat- po 
tle gave the laſt blow to the preceding defeats, which for 
had already extremely weakened the ſtate. Two 
conſuls with their armies were entirely overthrown, 
The republick had neither ſoldiers nor generals, Seve- 
ral of the allies were gone over to the victorious ſide. 
Hannibal was maſter of Samnium, and almoſt all Ita 
Iy, Such a blow, ſo terrible a misfortune would hare 
craſhed any other people but them. * Yet neither the 
defeat of fo many armies, nor the defection of their 
allies could incline the Roman people to hearken to 
peace. They ſhewed not the leaſt ſign of weaknels 
or diſcouragement. But all in general conſpired to 
promote the publick good. The reſolution was 3 
quick as unanimous to defend themſelves, and not lend 
an ear to any propoſal of accommodation. 

What Polybius ſays, upon the occaſion of another 
battle, was then verified; that the Romans both in 
general and particular, are never more terrible, than 
when they are expoſed to the greateſt dangers, and 
ſeem moſt upon the brink of deſtruct ion. 


e Liv, lib, xly, n. 26, 4 Lib. Xxil. n. 61, 1 Polyb, page 2:7 
VI. Julia 
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VI. Tuftice and adherence to their engagements the f rin- 

* ciples of the Roman government; the fprings of the 
love and cenfidence of the citixens, alliti, and con- 
quered nations, 


It is an opinion very anciently eſtabliſhed amongſt 
abundance of perſons, and not entirely eradicated by 
Chriſtianity itſelf,” that juſtice and pol cy are ſcarce 
capable of being allied together; that a man deſigned 
for adminiſtration ſhould not make himſelf a ſlave to 
the laws; that exact probity and a ſcrupulous adhe- 

rence to their word and ſolemn engagements, would 
| {Wotten lay a prince and miniſter under great difficulties; 
that the intereſt of the ſtate ſhould always be the rule 
and motive of governments; in a word, that it is im- 
poſſible to manage publick buſineſs without committing 
lome injuſtice, Rempublicam regi fine injuria non poſſe. 
Tully in his books de republica, which is an ex- 
tract from Plato's admirable work upon the ſame ſub- 
ject, has fully refuted this opinion. It is not only 
according to him a falſe and contradictory notion to 
believe, that no one can ſucceed in the adminiſtration 


but he looks upon the oppoſite principle as an incon- 
teſtable truth, and as the baſis and fonndation of all 
the rules that can he laid down in matter of politicks, 
namely, that 4 STATE CANNOT BE GOVERNED 
WELL WITHOUT A STRICT OBSERVANCE OP 
JUSTICE IN ALL THINGS, Nihil eft quod adbuc 
a repub. putem dictum, &. quo poſſim lingius pr ogredi, 
mp} fit cen fi matum, nem modo falſum effe illud, fine 
mjuria nen poſſe, fed hoc veriſſimum, ſine ſumma juſtitia 
1empublicam regi nin poſſe. = 

To give the greater weight and authority to his ar- 


nd Monnents, he had put them into the mouth of Lzlius, 
nd Scipio Africanus, the grandſon by adoption of 
tim we have fo long been ſpeaking of. *Tis ealy tq. 
" r ag, Cic, apud S. Aug, lib, H. e. 21. de civit, Dei. 


diſcern 


of publick affairs without ſometimes acting unjuſtly, 
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92 . Of Profane Hiſtory, 
diſcern how much we have ſuffered by the loſs of ſo 
excellent a work, which was copied by ſuch an able 
hand, after ſo perfect an original. Theſe two illuftri 
ous friends, Lælius and Scipio, who were the admi. 
ration of their own age, and may well be propoſed 
to ours as the models of great generals and great 
ſtateſmen, lay down this maxim as an indiſputable 
principle in point of government, That there is no. 
thing more pernicious to a ſtate than injuſtice, and Mt 
that no republick can ever be well governed, or even 
ſubſiſt without juſtice : Mil tam intmicum quam in. 
juſtitiam civitati, nec omnino niſi m gna juſſitia ger 
aut flare piſſe rempublicam. 5 

Such were the rales and maxims of the Roman 
people in the proſperous days of which we have been 
ſpeaking, and this idea their allies and the conquered 0 
nations had of them. Livy obſerves, that the lois 
of the three firſt battles gained by Hannibal, which WF f. 
ſpread ſuch univerſal terror and conſternation, did not 
however ſhake the fidelity of the allies. Nec tamer 
15 terror cum omnia j/agrarent, bel o fide fs dimvt, 
The reaſon he brings for it is very glorious to the . 
Roman people, and gives us in a few words, the idea 1 
of a perfect government. For the allies, ſays hy g 
finding they were under a juſt and moderate govern * 
ment, without difficulty obeyed a people, that was 
far ſuperior to them in merit, which is the only bond 
of fidelity. Vi /elicet quia juſto & moderato reg. bantit il 
imperio, nec abnuebant, quod u um vinculum fidei f, f 


melioribus parere. The conquered nations were d * 
the ſame opinion, and comparing the Roman domi 1 
nion with that under which they had formerly lived, 

and the Roman generals with their ancient maſters, MF _ 

they looked upon the former as men ſent down from 4 h 
heaven, ſuch juſtice, goodneſs and humanity did th) ; | 
ſhew towards them; and they bleſſed themſelves fa 5. 
having fallen under the power of a people, who ſtroſe 1 


to engage mankind to obey them more by kindnel 


t Lib, xxii. n. 13. 
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than fear, and took pains to deſerve the love and con- 
fidence of foreign natiqns, by a mild and juſt govern- 
ment, inſtead of making them bear the yoke of a 
ſorrowful ſervitude, * Yenifſe eos in populi Romani 
poteſtatem, qui beneficio quam metu obligare homines 
malit, exteraſque gentes files ac ſecietate junctas haber e, 
quam triſti ſubjectas ſery tio. 

But perhaps it might be the intereſt of a Roman 
ſenate, to behave thus towards their allies, and the 
conquered nations which lay at a diſtance, and they 


jets, who for this reaſon were leſs attached to the 


trary, 'tis in this particular, the Roman people is moſt 
to be admired; and what I am about to ſay, will 
| clearly ſhew, that the greateſt reſource of a ſtate is 
n the affection of the people, their love to the govern- 
nent, and the confidence they have in the publick 
faith; and that to give the leaſt blow to it, is in point 

of politicks the moſt capital, pernicious and irrepa- 
rable fault, | 

After the battle of Cannz, all ſeemed abſolutely 
deſperate, The fidelity of the greateſt part of the 
allies were overwhelmed by ſo terrible a blow. The 
ſtate had neither generals, troops nor money, and yet 
new raiſe] troops and freſh recruits were indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. They were obliged to fit out fleets, to 
turniſh proviſions, arms and clothes. But though 
the ſtate was in want of every thing, it did not want 
credit, and found ready and ſure ſupplies in the at- 
fection of the citizens. | 

The conſul urged, that the magiſtrates ought to 
et the example to the ſenate, and the ſenate to the 
people, of aſſiſting the republick in the extremity to 
which they were reduced ; that the way to engage the 
lower people to contribute of their ſubſtance to the 
lapport of the ſtate, was to begin with doing it them- 
[ves ; that thus they ought all to bring their gold 
u Libs xXVi, n. 49. V Lib, xxvi. n. 36. 


and 


ſhewed leſs regard to their citizens and natural ſub - 


republic, and bore it the leſs affection. On the con- 
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94 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
and ſilver into the publick treaſury. This was imme. , 
diately done, and with ſo much zeal, that the recen i 
ers and notaries were ſcarce ſufficient to anſwer th: | + 
eagerneſs of the publick, every one ſtriving for the b 
honour of. ſubſcribing firſt : The order of ſenators n 
and then the people did the ſame, without requiring Wl a 
for all this any publick edict, 7 
x Of the thirty colonies in Italy, eighteen ſent de. a 
puties to Rome, to declare they were ready to fur Wi a: 
Niſh the troops required of them, and even more it 
it was judged neceflary ; that* thanks to the Gods Nec 
they wanted neither means nor courage to do it. 4 
id ſibi neque ces deefſe animum etiam ſupereſſs. Theſe It 
deputies were received both by the ſenate and people, ¶ be 
with loud acclamations and extraordinary marks df W nu 
joy and honour. Livy has thought proper to preſerve MW wi 


the names of theſe colonies in his hiſtory, J that they 


might not, ſays he, want the honour ſo many age {Wot 
after which is ſo juſtly their due. For the other twelve Nun. 
colonies, who refuſed to raiſe the levies required, the Wqu 


ſenate thought it moſt ſuitable to the dignity of the ¶ be 


Roman people, to puniſh them only by taking no no 
tice of them. Ia lacita caſtigatio magis ex dignitat Mot 
þ:pult Romani viſa ii. the 

They received at the ſame time letters from the the 
two Scipio's, who commanded in Spain, by which, the. 
though they. undertook to ſupply the ſoldiers pay of HI 
themſelves, they required clothes and proviſions to be BW 1 
ſent them immediately, or otherwiſe it would be in- re 
poſſible to preſerve the province. The republick , 
were unable to ſupply them in the condition it then rene 
was, The prætor called an aſſembly, and laid betor: WF I 
the people the neceſſities of the publick, and the * im 
poſſibility the ſtate was in of ſupplying them, if it 
wanted credit as well as money. He exhorted thok 


x This was ſome time after, z Itaque, niſi fide ſtaret ret 
Ne nunc quidem poſt tot ſecula publica, opibus non ſtaturam. 
ſileantur, fraudenturve laude ſua, Lib. xxiii. n. 48. 
Lib, xxvii. n. 12. it 

8 


who 
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who in times paſt had increaſed their eſtates by farm- 
ing the revenues of the Roman people, now to lend 
the republick a part of the ſubſtance they had gained 
by it, and to make advances. for Spain, with a pro- 
miſe, that theſe ſums ſhould be exactly repaid them, 
as ſoon as the (tate ſhould be in a condition to do it. 
Three powerful companges offered their aſſiſtance, 
and the armies in Spain were as plentifully ſupplied, 
as in the times of the greateſt opulence. 
| This noble diſintereſtedneſs and ardent zeal reign- 
ed equally in all the orders and bodies of the ſtate. _ 
bThe fleet were in want of ſeamen and proviſions. 
lt was agreed to lay a general tax upon every mem- 
„ber of the ſtate, in proportion to the rank and reve- 
me of every private man, and the thing was executed 
evVithout delay or murmur, 

5 The publick buildings were fallen to decay for want 
5 Wot a proper fund for the repairing of them. The 
e Wundertakers chearfully went about it, without re- 
e Wquiring any money for their work, till the war ſhould 
be ended. ö h 
WH In this common emulation and general diſpoſition 
of the ſtate, to aid and ſupport the publick treaſury, 
they firſt brought in the orphan's money, and then 
the widows : © thoſe who had it in poſſeſſion, judging 
they could not depoſite it in a more ſecure and ſacred 
alylum, than in that of the publick credit. 

This generoſity paſſed from the city into the camp. 
Every horſeman, centurion, and officer refuſed their 
ay, and whoever took it was looked upon as a mer- 
enary wretch. ; 

The event ſhewed that they had reaſon to rely up- 
n the republick. Every debt, every ſum of money 
vanced, with every obligation, was diſcharged with 
he utmoſt exactneſs. They would have even paid off 


. 


Hi mores eaque caritas patriz © Nuſquam eas tutius ſanctiuſque 
omnes ordines velut tenore uno deponere eredentibus, qui -defere- 
tinebat. Lib. xxiti. n. 42. bant, quam in publica fide. Lib. 
ho Lib, xxiv. N. II. , XXIV, . 18. 

5 | ſomo 
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ſome of them before the term agreed on; and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſcarcity of money, they offered the maſt 
ers of the ſlaves that were reſtored to their liberty, 
to pay the full price for them; but all declared the 
would not receive it till the war was terminated, 

It is from ſuch facts as theſe we muſt form a juſ 
idea of the Roman government. That ſingle expreſ. 
ſion which I have quoted, and which might deſerre 
to be engraved in letters of gold, that they found u 
aſylum more ſecure or more ſacred wherein to depoſite th ! 
money of orphans and widows, than that of the public f 
Faith : This ſingle expreſſion, I ſay, is the highelt WF v 
encomium that can be imagined of the Roman cha p 
rafter, We learn from thence that according to the r 
conſtant maxim of all the great men of antiquity, Mit 
the moſt famous legiſlators, and wiſeſt politicians, WE i 
the deſign and ſupreme rule of government is the V 
good of the publick, and the ſafety of the people. WW 
Salus d populi ſuprema lex e/lo ; the affection of the With 
people alſo, and their confidence in the juſtice and Writ 
integrity of thoſe who governed them, are the firme {Who 
ſupport, and ſometimes the ſafety and ſole reſource Wot 
of ſtates. ag 


VII. KNeſpect for Religion. 


We need but open the hiſtorians to be convinced, 
that religion prevailed in every thing amongſt the 
Romans, Were they to undertake a war, or en. 
gage in a battle, they conſulted the Gods, implorel * 
their aſſiſtance, and employed all the proper means d 
rendering them favourable. Had they obtained a vic 
tory or any advantage, they preſently ordered pu: 
lick thankſgivings, facrifices and feſtivals, and tit 
concourſe of people in all the temples was incredible 
Hannibal was ſcarce ſet out upon his return iat 
Africa, but they blamed themſelves for their delay i 
returning thanks to the Gods, for a benefit fo loc 


d Cic, lib, de leg. n. 8. © Lib, xxx, n. 21. 
- expectel 


i 
, 
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expected, and ſo little hoped for. It was a prevail: 
ing principle among them, that piety towards the 
Gods was the cauſe of all their good ſucceſs, as the 
neglect of their worſhip brought upon them all their 
misfortunes. Hence it came to pals, ſays Polybius 2, 
that the Romans in any preſſing neceſſity, ſo 
gently applied themſelves to gain the favour f 
and men, and that in all the ceremonies of religion, 
which ſuch ſort of conjunctures required, there was 
nothing mean or unworthy their grandeur to be 
found. > And in another place he obſerves, that 
what raiſed the Roman people to ſuch a degree of ſu- 
periority above all other nations, was their reſpect for 
WH religion and fear of the Gods, though in other places 
it was often treated as the ſign of a mean and narrow 
„spirit. Among the Greeks, adds he, let them take 
what pains they pleaſe to tie up the hands of thoſe 
who are intruſted with the publick money, by a 
thouſand precautions of fignatures, witneſſes, ſecu- 
ities and overſeers; it is all inſufficient to keep them 
honeſt : whereas among the Romans, the religion 
of an oath only keeps their hands clean in the ma- 
nagement of far more conſiderable ſums ; nothing 
being more rare at Rome than to have a general or 
a governor convicted of embezzling the publick trea- 
ure. 


VIII. The love of Glory. 


I ſhall conelude with this article, becauſe the diſ- 
polition I am now ſpeaking of, was the ſoul of all the 
tions of the Romans, iSt. Auguſtin makes this 
fletion in ſeveral places, and obſerves that this paſ- 
on, I mean the thirſt of glory, extinguiſhed in them 
ery other paſſion ; that all their moſt beautiful and 
orious actions, which have gained them the admi- 
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ration of all people and all ages, were entirely owing 
The deſire of being eſteemed and com- 


mended, as defenders and protectors of liberty, juſtice, 


laws, and as enemies of injuſtice, violence and tyran- 
ny; this deſire, I ſay, was a kind of curb, which re 
ſtrained and moderated their ambition, and inſpired 
them with thoſe ſentiments of goodneſs, clemency 
and generoſity, with the ſimple relation of which ye 
are {till charmed after ſo mary ages. 

Was ever any day more glorious to the Roman 
empire, than when by her order-liberty was reſtored 
to all the ſtates of Greece, and the edict for it pub- 
liſhed amidſt the joyful acclamations and applauſes d 
ſo many people? How great an encomium was tha 


then heard through all Greece, the ſound of which 
ſoon after paſſed through the whole univerſe, * tha 
there was a nation upon earth, which {crupled not to 
take upon itſelf the expences, fatigues and dangers d 
long and laborious wars, to procure the liberty of n+ 
tions remote from their country; and who croſſed the 


{eas to prevent there being an unjuſt government ot 
empire in any part of the world, and to eſtabliſh 
juſtice, equity and laws univerſally. | 

Upon theſe motives the Romans acted in the flow 
riſhing ages of the republick. 
animated their conſuls and their generals, 
aſpired to rule, but by the methods of honour and 
glory, and to this end they ſtrictly obſerved juſtice 
and the laws; whereas in after ages ambition beiq 
no longer kept in, nor moderated by this reſtrain, 
it acted the Jaſt exceſſes of injuſtice, violence ai 
cruelty, as may be ſeen under Marius, Sylla, Cz 


and Anthony, 


K Eſſe aliquam in terris gen- 
tem, quæ ſua impenſa, ſuo labore 
ac periculo, bella gerat pro liber- 


tate aliorum, nec hoc finitimis aut 


propinquæ vicinitatis hominibus, 
aut terris continenti junctis præ- 


It was, this ſpirit which 
The 


ſtet: maria trajiciat, ne quid uu 
orbe terrarum injuſtum impau 
fit, & ubique jus, fas, lex pots 
tiſſima ſint. Liv. lib. x0 


n. 33. * 
I Salluſt, in bello Catilin. 1 
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In the hiſtory of the Maccabees ® we have a parti- 
cular account of the virtues, by which the Romans 
raiſed their republic to that height of glory and pow- 
er to which it attained. Their counſel and wiſdom 
are particularly recommended. Their unity to pro- 
mote the publick good, their particular diſintereſted- 
neſs, their obedience to the laws and lawful authority, 
their faith in treaties, their patience in labour, their 
conſtancy in their reſolution, their courage and va- 
lour, and above all their love of equality, and remote- 
neſs from all ambition: Theſe virtues, although de- 
fective in their end and motives, as they were not re- 
ferred to God, but to vain glory, were notwithſtand- 
ing very eſtimable-i in themſelves, with reſpect to the 
rules and duties of civil ſociety, 

I cannot better conclude this article than with the 
ſolid reflection of St. Auguſtin®, upon the cauſes of 
the Roman power. Though they were void, ſays 
* he, of true piety, which conſiſts in the ſincere 
e worſhip of the true God; they obſerved notwith- 
« ſtanding certain rules of probity and juſtice, which- 
« are the foundation of a ſtate, contributed to its in- 
e creaſe, and ſerve to eſtabliſh it. And it pleaſed 
“ God to grant them an incredible ſucceſs, to ſhew 
* by the example of ſo great and powerful an em- 
„ pire, how uſeful civil and political virtues are, 
* though ſeparate from true religion, and to let other 
men thereby ſee how valuable they become, when 
* exalted and ennobled by true religion, and in what 
manner they may thereby become citizens of ano- 
* ther country, where truth is King, charity the law, 
« and duration eternity. Cujus rex veritas, cujus lex 
&* charitas, cujus modus æternitas. 


m Maccib. lib. 1. c. 8. 
A 8. Aug. Ep. 138, ad Marcell, C. 3» 
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The fourth Piece of Roman Hiſtory. 


The change of the Roman Republic into a M.narchy 
foretold and expreſſed by the hiſlorian Polybius, in 
the fixth book of his hiſtory. 


SHALL divide what I have to ſay upon this ſub- 

je& into two parts. In the firſt I ſhall give a ſhort 
account of the principles which Polybius lays down 
upon the different ſorts.of governments, and on which 
he formed conjectures that foretold the change which 
was to happen in the Roman republic. In the ſecond 
I ſhall explain, as 8 as I can, how this change 
actually came to paſs, after the manner and for the 
reaſons which Polybius had expreſſed. 

I think myſelf obliged to inform my readers, in the 
beginning of this little diſſertation, that when I ſpeak 
of the different ſorts of government, and the judg- 
ment to be formed of them, I only relate the ſenti- 
ments of Polybins. For my own part I adhere to 
the deciſion which is found ino Herodotus, where the 
monarchical ſtate is preterred to the other two. 


Nee 


CHAP. 1. 


The principles of Polybius upon the different ſorts 
of government, and particularly that of the 
Romans. ; 


HE different ſorts of government are generally 
reduced to three kinds; the one where the King 


governs, which Polybius calls Bac, Regal govern: 


® Herod, lb, 3. 6. 80. 
| moni; 


— 
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ment; another in which the nobility have the ſupreme 
authority, which is called an ariſtocracy; and a third 
which is called a democracy, where the whole power 
of. the ſtate veſts in the people. 

Every one of theſe 9 of government has ano- 
ther which very much reſembles, borders upon it, 
and into which it often degenerates, whereof mention 
ſnall be made hereafter. | 

A perfect government would be that which ſhould 
unite in itſelf all the advantages of the three former, 
and avoid the dangers and inconveniences they in- 
clude. 

Such was the government of Sparta. Lycurgus be- 
ing ſenſible that the three forms of government, we 
have mentioned, had each of them great inconveni- 
ences, which were almoſt inevitable ; that royalty 
ſometimes degenerated into tyranny and arbitrary 
power; the ariſtocracy into at unjuſt dominion of 
ſome particular perſons, and the power of the peopte 
into anarchy and confuſion ; Lycurgus, I ſay, con- 
trived to introduce theſe three forms ob government 
into that of Sparta, and in a manner blend them into 
one; inſomuch that the royal authority was balanced 
by the power of the people, and a third order com- 
poſed of the elders and wiſemen of the republic ſerved 
as a counterpoiſe to the two former, to hold them 
conſtantly in a kind of equilibrium, and hinder the 
one from riſing too much above the other. This wiſe 
legiſlator was not miſtaken in his views, and no re- 
public ever preſerved its laws, its cuſtoms, and its 
liberty ſo long as that of Sparta. The inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus indeed, were by no means proper for a ſtate 
determined upon conqueſts and aggrandizing itſelf, 
which therefore did not enter at all into his ſcheme or 
deſign, as this wiſe legiſlator did not place the ſolid 
happineſs of a people in it. It was his intention that 
the Spartans confining themſelves within the natural 
bounds of their country, without any thoughts of in- 


ding the territories of another, ſhould by their ju- 
F 43 ſtice 
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Mice and moderation, till more than by their power, 
become the maſters and arbiters of the fate of all the 
other people of Greece, which in his opinion was no 
leſs glorious than to carry the ſucceſs of their arms 
abroad, Nor did they fall from their glory, till they 
departed from theſe wiſe views of their legiſlator. For 
when they were obliged to furniſh proviſions out of 
their own territories, to fit out fleets, pay ſeamen, 
and. defray the expences of a long war, their iron mo- 
ney was no longer of any uſe to them ; and this laid 
them under a neceſſity, as haughty as they were, of 
ſervilely making their court to. the grandees of Perſia, 
to obtain money of them, every where current, and 
of becoming voluntary ſlaves before they were ſubducd 
by force. 

If the glory of a ſtate, ſays Polybius, is made to 
conſiſt in the aggrandizing and extending itſelf, in 
making conqueſts, in ruling over many people, and 
attracting the eyes of the whole earth, it muſt be 
owned that no government had ever ſo many advan- 
tages, nor Was 15 calculated for the obtaining this end 
as that of the Romans. Like the government of Sparta 
it united in one the three forms of authority we have 
mentioned. The conſuls held the place of Kings; 
the ſenate formed the public council and the people 
had a great ſhare in the adminiſtration: There was 
only this difference in it, that it was by a plan and de- 
ſign laid down from the beginning, as at Sparta, but 
by the conſequence of events, that Rome aſſumed this 
form of government; every one of the three parties 
which made up the body of the ſtate had a diſtinct 
power: the deſcription of which may not here be dil- 
agreeable, as it may very much contribute to the un- 
derſtanding of the Roman hiſtory, Polybius is vel) 
particular upon this ſubject. 


The power of the Conſu's, 


Whilſt the conſuls reſided at Rome, they had the 
adminiſtration 
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adminiſtration of all public affairs. All the other ma- 
giſtrates, except the tribunes of the people, were ſub- 
ject to them, and obliged to dbey them. Upon them 
turned whatever related to the deliberations of the 
ſenate. They admirted ambaſſadors into it ; propoſed 
the public affairs, and reduced its reſolutions to form: 
inwritings. They carried them to the people, called 
aſſemblies for that purpoſe in which they were to de- 
liberate of the common affairs of the public, laid be- 
fore them the decrees of the ſenate for their examina- 
tion, and according to the importance of the ſubject, 
| after a deliberation, atrended with many other forma- 
ities, concluded by the majority of voices. They 
preſided in the creation of the magiſtrates of the re- 
public, and for this reaſon were ſo frequently recalled 
from the army, and were not ordinarily allowed to be 
both abſent from Italy. | 
As to war and military expeditions, the conſuls had 
almoſt ſovereign power; they had the care of raiſing 
armies, 'of fettling the number of troops, which the 
allies were ſeparately to furniſh, and of nominating 
the principal officers to ſerve under them. When 
they were in the field they had the right of condemn- 
ing and puniſhing without appeal. They diſpoſed of 
the public money at their pleaſure, and applied it as 
they judged convenient; the quæſtor conſtantly attend- 
ing them and ſupplying them with ſuch fums as they 
required, out of the funds aſſigned to them for the ſer- 
vice; ſo that conſidering the Roman republic, in this 
point, one would be almoſt inclined to think it go- 
verned by a regal and monarchical authority. 


The power of the Senate. 


The ſenate almoſt abſolutely diſpoſed of the finances 
and public treaſure, They took account of all the re- 
venues and expences of the ſtate, and the quæſtors 
could not deliver out any ſum, except to the conſuls, 
Without a decree of the ſenate. The caſe was the 
F 4 ſame 
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lame with reference to all the expences the cenſor: 
were obliged to be at for the ſupport and repairs of 
the public buildings. | 

The ſenate nominated commiſſioners to take cogni- 
zance of all the extraordinary crimes which were com- 
mitted at Rome and in Italy, and demanded the at- 
tention of the public authority, ſuch as treaſon, con- 
{piracy, poiſoning and murder, and to paſs ſentence 
upon them. The affairs and cauſes of private men 
er cities, which had any relation to the ſtate, were 
alſo adjudged by the ſenate. It was the ſenate which 
ſent ambaſſadors, declared war againſt the enemies of 
the ſtate, granted audience, and gave anſwers to the 
deputies and ambaſſadors of foreign people and Princes, 
It was the ſenate likewife which ſent commiſſioners 
abroad, to hear the complaints of the allies, to regulate 
the limits and the trontiers, to fee good order obſery- 
ed in the provinces, and to decide the pretenſions of 


ſtates and kingdoms. Thus a ſtranger, who ſhould 


have come to Rome in-{the abſence of the conſuls, 
would have thought the government of the republic 
was entirely ariſtocratical, that is, in the hands of the 
elders and ſages. | #25 


| The Power of the People. 


The power of the people, however, was very con - 
ſiderable. They were ſole maſters and arbiters of re- 
wards and puniſhments, which is the moſt eſſential 
part of government. They often fixed pecuniary 
mulcts upon ſuch as had been poſſeſſed of the higheſt 
employments, and had alone the right of condemn- 
ing the Roman citizens capitally. . And in this laſt 
caſe there was a very laudable cuſtom at Rome accord- 
ing to Polybius, and worthy our obſervation, which 
was, to leave a perſon who was accuſed of a capital 
crime the power of preventing judgment, and retiring 
into ſome neighbouring city, where he paſt the reſt 
of his lite in peace and liberty, in a voluntary — 

| men 
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ment. It was the people, who by their ſuffrages con- 
ferred all offices and honours, which in a republic are 
the moſt glorious rewards of probity and merit. They 
had alone the right of inſtituting and abrogating laws; 
and what is ſtill more conſiderable, it was the people 
who deliberated of peace and war, who decided alli- 
ances, treaties of peace and conventions with foreign 
people and Princes, who would not have thought ſuch 
a government abſolutely popular and democratical ? 


The mutual dependance of the Conſul, Senate and People 
upon each 01 her . 


It is this mutual dependance of the different parts 
of a republic, wherein the ſecurity, ſtrength and beau- 
ty of it conſiſts. From this reciprocal want they 
have of one another, ariſes a kind of harmony be- 
tween the different members and an unanimous con- 
currence, which holding them all ſtrictly united a- 
mongſt themſelves, by the bond of common intereſt, 
renders the body of the ſtate iavulnerable, and not to 
de conquered by any foreign power. 

We have already obſerved, that the power of the 
conſul, in time of war, was almoſt ſovereign, and 
yet he abſolutely depended in ſeveral particulars both 
upon the ſenate and people. For on one ſide it was 
only by order from the ſenate that he could receive 
the ſums that were neceſſary for the proviſions, clothes, 
and pay of the ſoldiers: And the denial, or delay of 
theſe ſucconrs, diſabled the general from forming any 
attempt, or purſuing his deſigns as far as he could wiſh, 
The ſame fenate, at the end of the year, could ap- 
point a ſucceſſor to the conſul, or continue him in the 
command of the army, and thereby had it in their 
power to leave him the glory of ending the war, or to 
take it from him. Laſtly, it depended upon the ſe- 
nate to caſt a blemiſh upon the atchievements of the 
generals, or advance their glory. For it was the ſe- 
kite which decreed the honour of a triumph, and 
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appointed the expences neceſſary for that pompous ſo 


lemnity. On the other ſide, as it belonged to the 


people to declare war, to confirm or diſannul the trea- 
ties made with Princes and foreign nations, and to call 
the generals to an account for their conduct, at their 
return from the army, it is eaſy to ſee how attentive 
it was neceſſary for them to be in conciliating the fa- 
vour of the people, 

As to the ſenate, though their power was fo great 
in other reſpects, yet in ſeveral points it was ſubject 
to that of the people. In great affairs and ſuch eſpe - 
cially as concerned the lives of the citizens, the inter- 
vention of their authority was requiſite, When any 
laws were propoſed, even ſuch as tended to diminiſh 
the rights, honours and prerogatives of the ſenate, 
and the eſtates of the ſenators, the people were the 
judges whether they ſhould be received or rejected. 
But the gr«.teſt inſtance of their power was, that if 
but one of their tribunes oppoſed the reſolutions and 
deſigns of the ſenate, it ſufficed to put a ſtop to them, 
ſo that after this oppoſition the ſenate could proceed 
no farther. | 1 

Laſtly, the people likewiſe, in their turn, were 
nearly concerned to keep fair with the ſenators, both 
in general and in particular. The receivers of taxes, 
tribates and cuſtoms, in a word, of all the income 
and revenue of the ſtate, the undertakers, who en- 
gaged to furniſh the army with proviſions, to repair 
the temples and other publick buildings, to keep up 
the high roads; theſe perſons formed numerous ſocie- 
ties, which were all taken out of the people, and ſub- 
ſiſted a great number of citizens, ſome being employ- 
ed in collecting the revenues, others ſerving for ſecu- 
rity to the farmers, others lending their money by 
way of advance, and putting it out to uſe in that man- 
ner. Now the cenſors were the perſons who adjudged 
cheſe farms to the companies, who offered to accept 
t em, and alſo allotted to the undertakers the ſeveral 
works to be done; and it was the ſenate, which cn 
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of itſelf, or by commiſſioners of their nomination, 
paſſed judgment without appeal, concerning the diſ- 

putes which might ariſe from any of theſe matters, fo 
far as to diſannul ſometimes ſuch agreements as be- 

came impracticable, and to grant a farther time for the 
payment, or to lower the rate of the leaſes, upon ac- 

count of ſome ill accident intervening. And what 
was {till more capable of inſpiring the people with 
modeſty and reſpect for the decrees of the ſenate,*the 
judges of the greateſt part of the publick and private 
affairs of any conſequence, were taken out of their 
body. The citizens were likewiſe obliged to keep 
fair with-the conſuls, upon whom they all depended, 
eſpecially in time of war, and when they ſerved un- 
der them in the army. 

Twas this mutual relation and agreement of all 
the orders of the republick which rendered the go- 
vernment of Rome the molt accompliſhed that ever 
was in the world. : | 

When we read, in the infancy of the republick, 
and the times immediately following it, of the almoſt 
continual ſeditions which ſo long divided the ſenate 
and people, and that kind of inteſtine war between 
the tribunes and conſuls, we juſtly ſtand aſtoniſhed 
how a ſtate agitated by ſuch frequent and violent 
convulſions, ſhould not only be able to ſubſiſt, but 
to conquer, even at that very time, all the neighbour- 
ing people, and preſently after to extend their victo- 
ries into countries far more remote. Polybius gives: 
a ſolid reaſon for it, which reflects a conſiderable ho- 
nour upon the Roman people ; and this is, that when 
the republick was attacked by an enemy from with- 
out, the fear of the common danger, and the motive 
of the publick good ſuſpended their private quar- 
rels, and entirely reunited them. The love of their 
country was then in a manger the foul which put 
all the parts and members of the ſtate into motion, 


Þ The form of judgment was changed in after times. 
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every one ſtriving to diſcharge their duty in their ſe- 
veral functions, either by forming reſolutions with de- 
liberation and wiſdom, or by putting them in execu- 
tion, with promptitude and alacrity ; and it was this 
good underſtanding and unanimity, which conſtantly 
rendered the republic invincible, and gave ſucceſs to 
all their undertakings. 

It was this very conſtitution of the Roman govern- 
ment which maintained and ſubſiſted the republick 
for ſome time, even after the citizens, delivered from 
the fear of a foreign enemy, grown haughty and in- 
ſolent by their victories, emaſculated by riches and 


pleaſures, and corrupted by praife and flattery, began 


to abuſe their power, and commit violence and wrong 
in a thouſand inſtances, For in this condition the 
authority of the ſenate, and that of the people, being 
always counter-balanced by each other, when one of 
the two parties at any time endeavoured to extend its 
power, the other prefently joined all its forces to pull 
it down, and keep it in order; and thus, by this 
mutual equality, this balancing power and authority, 
the republick always maintained itſelf in its liberty 
and independency. 1 | 


5. euſes of the change of a Republick into a Monarchy, 


It is with a ſtate and a republick, ſays Polybius, as 


with the human body, which has its progreſs and in- 


creaſe, its time of ſtrength and maturity, its declen- 
ſion and end; and uſually when a ſtate is arrived at 
the height of grandeur and power, it afterwards de- 
generates by more or leſs ſenſible declenſions, and 
falls at laſt to ruin. 
Thus, ſays Polybius, whilſt the government of 
Carthage, like that of Sparta and Rome, was made up 
of the three ſorts of power we have been ſpeak- 


ing of, it was very potent and flouriſhing. But in 


the beginning of the ſecond Punick war, and in the 


1 Kings, formerly named Suffer the ſenate and the people. 
: . time 
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time of Hannibal, it might be ſaid, in ſome meaſure, 


to be upon the decline. Its youth, flower, and vigour, 


were already faded ; it had begun to fall from its 
former height, and tend towards its ruin. Whereas 
Rome was then, as I may fay, in full ſtrength and 
vigour, and making large advances towards the con- 
queſt of the world. The reaſon which Polybius: 
gives of the fall of the one, and the increaſe of the 
other's power, is drawn from the principles he had 
laid down concerning the ſucceſſive revolutions df 
ſtates. Amongſt the Carthaginians the people had at 
that time the principal authority in all publick affairs; 
on the other hand, at Rome the ſenate, that is, the 
company made up of men ſo much famed for wiſ- 


dom, had then more credit than ever. From whence 


he concludes, that a people, guided by the prudence: 
of old men, mult neceſſarily have the advantage over 
a ſtate governed, or rather hurried on by the raſh 
counſels of the multitude. Rome accordingly, which 
properly ſpeaking began then to extend its power, and 
make trial of its ſtrength againſt foreigners, governed: 
by the wiſe counſels of the ſenate, was at laſt ſuperior 
in the total reſult of the war, though in particular it 
had the diſadvantage in ſeveral engagements, and eſta- 
blſhed its power and greatneſs upon the ruins of its 
nyal. | 
But all things under the ſun have their decreaſe and 
end, and the wiſeſt and beſt conſtituted republicks as 
well as the reſt. Now the fall. of ſtates muſt ariſe- 
either from internal cauſes and ſuch as ſubſiſt in the 
tate itſelf, or from cauſes that are foreign and exter- 
nal, It is not eaſy for human wiſdom however pene- 
trating to foreſee the latter, as they depend upon num-. 
berleſs uncertain and obſcure events; whereas the 
former have, if I may be allowed to ſay fo, a fixt order 
and almoſt certain prognoſticks. | 
| To paſs a right judgment upon the cauſe of changes 
in ſtates, we need only attend to the manner in 
vkich theſe ſtates are uſually formed and eſtabliſhed; 
| and 
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and we ſhall then be ſurprzed to ſee by what unfore- 
ſeen and unexpected revolutions things return; almoſt 
always to the firſt point from whence they ſet out. 
It is natural when a multitude of men are found 

together in. the ſame country, without laws, govern- 
ment, or any ſubordination, and by a neceſſary con- 
ſequence expoſed to a great deal of wrong and vio: 
lence, that the ſtrongeſt among them, as always hap- 
pens among animals, ſhould become their head. 

his man employing afterwards his power and au- 
thotity to protect and ſuccour the reſt, to defend 
them againſt violence and injuſtice, to procure them 
reſt and tranquility, to favour conſtantly ſuch as are 
judged to be men of the greateſt probity, and to be 
exact in treating every one of his ſubjects according 
to their merit; they then with one conſent confirm 
the authority he had at firſt uſurped, and of violent 
had made juſt and reaſonable. They then ſwear to 
pay him an entire obedience and a perfect ſubmil- 
fion, which is ſo much the more firm and fure, as 
it is founded upon the intereſt of thoſe who engaged 
to ſubmit to it. Such is uſually the origin of mo- 
narchy, and ſuch the ſteps by which it is converted 
into regal fway, which in the governing of willing 
ſubjects chuſes rather to employ the wifdom of coun- 
cils, than terror and force; which motives conduced 
moſt in making Romulus a King. . 

In after times the ſucceſſors of this authority, at 
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firſt ſo mild and beneficial, obſerving their power to 

be thoroughly. eſtabliſhed and plentifully enjoying all WM th 

| kind of happineſs and honours, begin to abuſe their WM ar 

power, commit numberleſs wrongs, exerciſe abun- 

dance of cruelty, and become the object of the peo- 7e 

ple's hatred. It is eaſy to diſcern in this deſcription, ll ce 
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the character of Tarquinius Superbus the laſt King of 
| the Romans. 

The royal authority being thus changed into ty- 
ranny, conſpiracies are formed againſt the tyrants and 
perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, greatneſs of mind, 
valour and fortitude place themſelves at the head of the 
conſpirators, men of that character bearing the unjuſt 
treatment of their maſters with the greateſt impatience. 
The people then ſeeing that they owe their quiet and 
liberty to their courage, willingly ſubmit to their go» 
rernment, and chearfully intruſt the ſupreme autho- 
rity in their hands; as it actually happened when the 
Tarquins were expelled Rome. And thus an ariſto- 
cracy is formed, or a government by wiſe men and 
elders, ſuch as thoſe grave old men were, of whom 
the ſenate was compoſed. 

This ſort of government may have a longer dura- 
tion and ſtability, but at laſt it degenerates in its 
turn like the reſt, and inſtead of thoſe prudent expe- 
rienced and diſintereſted old men, who had no other 
view but the good of their country, a ſmall number 
of men diſtinguiſhed from the reſt only by ambition, 
pride and avarice, induſtriouſly ingroſs authority to 
themſelves, which paves the way to an oligarchy ; of 
which we have ſeen ſome firſt eſſays and images in the 
violent conduct of the decemvirs, and in the cruel 
avarice of the wealthieſt ſenators, which forced the 
people more than once to ſtand upon their defence- 
againſt their vexations, by thoſe famous retreats upon 
the Sacred and Aventin hills, and this is what is called 
an oligarchy. - | 
When a republick in this condition, and the citi- 
ꝛens are alike diſguſted and tired with all the pre- 
ceding forms of government, it is natural that they 
ſhould turn their views and defires towards a demo- 
cracy, by ſtriving to increaſe the power of the people 
in general, and to equal their rights and privileges 
with thoſe of the nobility. So long as the ſenſe and 
remembrance of paſt ill remains, good order _ 
1 
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for ſome time, and an equality is kept amongſt the 
citizens. But thoſe who come after, and are littl: 
affected with the advantages of the old liberty aud 
popular equality, which are now grown ſtale through 
uſe, ſeek to raiſe themſelves above others, and ſuch 
are generally the moſt wealthy. As the legitimate ad. 
miĩſſion to honours ariſing from virtue and merit i; 
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often denied them, they employ their great wealth in 
buying the votes of the people, and uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to corrupt them by bribes and donations, 
When once theſe ambitious men, abandoned to their 
luſt of power, have obtained their ends of the mul - 


titude by the temptation of gain, there are no longer p 
any exceſſes of which they are not capable. The WM ;; 
commonwealth falls in this manner into the greateſt WM 
of misfortunes, which is when the populace becomes MW ;; 
ſupreme diſpenſers of all things; and this is called WW ,, 
ochlocracy,  _- 

Polybius obſerves, that this change of manners, n 
which draws after it an alteration of government, is MW j; 
the uſual conſequence of the good ſucceſs and long 2 
proſperity of a ſtate. When a republick, ſays he, 
having paſt through great dangers becomes victorious m 
after long and heavy wars, and arrived at the height of 
glory and power, has no more enemies to diſpute em- 
pire with it, but has ſubjected all to itſelf ; ſuch a proſ- 
perity, if it is long and laſting, never fails to introduce 
taxury and ambition into this republick, which infal- 
libly induce the ruin of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates, 
Luxury to furniſh the expences, which daily become 
greater and more enormous, ſoon degenerates into 
avarice, and is forced to have recourſe to injuſtice 
and rapine; and ambition to compaſs its ends omits 
nothing that may gain the favour of the people, flat- 
tery, complaiſance, bribery and corruption. Hence 
it follows, that the multitude on one ſide provoked 
by the unjuſt exactions of the rich, and on the other 
corrupted and grown inſolent by the flatteries and 
bribes of the ambitious, conſult only their * 
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f0ns and caprice in public debates, refuſe to give 
car to their firſt magiſtrates, and to ſubmit to their 
authority; and afſuming the ſpecious name of liberty 
and democracy, give themſelves up to an unlimited 
licentiouſneſs, and intirely ſhake off the yoke of the 
aus. Accuſtomed to live upon the ſubſtance of 
others, and fatten in eaſe and idleneſs, if they find a 
head, who is not in a condition to ſupply all their 
wants of himſelf, but being bold and enterprizing, 
ſeems capable of gratifying their deſires by other ex- 
pedients, they adhere to him, and ſupport and advance 
him. Hence ariſe ſeditions, murders, baniſhments, 
proſcriptions, new diviſions of lands, and diſannul- 
ling of debts ; till at laſt ſomebody more powerful 
and mighty than any of the reſt ſtarts up, who aſſumes 
the whole authority to himſelf, and becomes ſole 
maſter of the government. Thus the too eager de- 


lire of liberty, or to ſpeak more properly, the abuſe 


the people make of it, ends in the loſs of that very 
liberty and the eſtabliſhment of a new ſovereign and 
arbitrary government, 

Such were in ſhort the revolutions, which changed 
the face and nature of the Roman republick, as it 


bow remains for us to ſhew. | 

(SESSESS/CETESSSTSESES 
CHAP. II. 

The change of the Roman Republic into a Monarchy, 
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HAT Polybius had foreſeen came to paſs in 
the manner, and for the reaſons he had re- 
peated. It was the very grandeur and proſperity of 
Rome which occaſioned the loſs of its liberty. From 
the time that the Roman republick was arrived at that 


eight of glory, to which the courage and virtue of 
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its ancient generals and magiſtrates had raiſed it, it 
began to decline at firſt by imperceptible degrees; 
but afterwards by ſuch as were more obvious, and en- 
ded at laſt in the open violation of the ancient maxim 
of the government, and the infraction of the funda- 
mental laws of the ſtate. | 

When the republick, * fays Salluſt, had raiſed it- 
ſelf by labour and juſtice; when mighty Kings had 
been conquered in war, and fierce nations and nume- 
rous people ſubdued by force; when Carthage the 
rival 'of Rome was intirely conquered, and all in a 
word, made ſubject to the Roman empire both by ſea 
and land, there aroſe a ſurprizing revolution in the 
whole body of the ſtate. Thoſe whom neither labour 
nor dangers, nor ſo many adverſities could ever con- 
quer, were ſubdued by the ſoftneſs of repoſe and the 
allurements of plenty and profperity. Avarice and 
ambition, the fatal ſprings of every evil, increaſed in 
Proportion to the power of Rome. Avarice baniſhed 
integrity, probity, and every other virtue from the 
republick, and ſubſtituted in their place pride and 
pomp, a contempt” of religion, and a ſhameful com- 
merce which expoſed every thing to ſale; and am- 


bition in its turn introduced diſſimulation, fraud and 


treachery, and ſoon after violence, cruelty and mur- 


It was thus, according to the fine thought of ju- 
venal, that luxury, a more fatal and cruel ſcourge 
than war, ravaged the Roman empire and revenged 
the conquered world. | 


— Sævior armis 
Tuxtria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orbem. 


It remains therefore only to ſhew how juſt the con- 
jectures were which Polybius wiſely formed, concern- 


ing the change which he forefaw would happen in the 
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republic, to give a particular account of the principal 
cauſes which brought on that revolution, as we find 
them either in contemporary authors, or in ſuch as 
wrote ſoon after that great event. By this we ſhall 


| clearly ſee the ſurprizing difference there was betwixt 


the firſt ages of the Roman republic and thoſe which 
preceded its ruin, and have at the ſame time a more 


perfect idea of all the ſtates through which it paſſed. 


Riches attended with luxury in Buildings, Furniture, 
Diet, &c. I 


I ſhall not here repeat what I have already obſerved 
in the preceding volume, concerning the noble difin- 
tereſtedneſs of the Romans, and their eſteem of pover- 
ty, ſimplicity, frugality, and modeſty. Virtues at 
that time ſo common and ſo generally practiſed, that 
they were leſs aſcribed to the particular merit of ſome 
citizens than to the genius of the natian, and the happy 
character of thoſe early ages; but at the ſame time, 
virtugs ſo ſublime and carried to ſo high a point of per- 
fection, that in the latter ages of the republick they 

for fables and fictions ; ſo remote were they 
rom the taſte that then prevailed and ſeemed ſo far 
ſuperior to human weakneſs. 

From the time that riches were had in honour, 
and became the only introduction to offices, power 
and glory, virtue was no longer held in eſteem. Po- 
verty was looked upon as a reproach, and innocence 
of manners as the effe& of a melancholy humour. And 
the fruit of theſe riches was luxury, avarice and pride. 

The epocha of this change of diſpoſition amongſt 
the Romans, was that of the grandeur of the empire. 
The firſt Scipio laid the ſure foundation of their fu- 
ture greatneſs, the laſt by his conqueſts opened the 

u Poſtquam divitias honori efſe cœpit. Igitur ex divitiis juven- 
ceperunt, & eas gloria, imperium, tutem luxuria, atque avaritia, cum 
potentia ſequebatur; hebeſcere vir- ſaperbia invaſere. Salluſt. in bello 
tus, paupertas probro haberi, in- Jugurth. 
nocentia pro malevolentia duci W Vell. Paterc. lib, ii. n. x. 

door 
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door to luxury, From the time that Carthage, which 
kept Rome in exerciſe by diſputing the empire with 
it, was entirely deſtroyed, the declenſion of manner 
proceeded no longer by ſlow degrees, but was ſudden 
and precipitate. Virtue immediately gave way to 
vice, the ancient diſcipline to looſeneſs of manners, 
and the active laborious life to idleneſs and pleaſure, 

- And whereas the ancient Romans ftrove rather to 
honour the Gods by piety than magnificence, * cal. 
bantur religiones pie magis quum magnifice, the immenſe 
riches, which were the fruits of their later conqueſts, 
were employed in raiſing lofty temples to the Gods, 
and magnificent buildings for the decoration and em- 
belliſhment of Rome. 

It is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, but what it 
made the object of admiration muſt ſooner or later 
become the taſte of private perſons. Thus an hiſtorian 
obſerves, that from the time they began to uſe marble 
in the building of temples, and raiſed theatres and 
portico's, the luxury of private perſons followed cloſe 
at the heels of their public magnificence, Y publican- 
gue magnificentiam ſecuta privata luxuria eft, The 
madneſs for building was carried to a prodigious excels, 
and mere private men made it their diverſion, and at 
the ſame time their glory, to laviſh away vaſt ſums of 
money in levelling mountains, and filling up ſeas. 

Their luxury was the ſame in every other particular, 
and it was the army that returned victorious out of 
Aſia, which introduced it into Rome, or at leaſt made 
it far more common there than it had been before. 
2 Livy enumerates the ſeveral kinds of rich furniture 
which from that time came into uſe: the comedians, 
ſinging women and players upon inſtruments began 
then alſo to make part of the entertainment at meals; 
the meals themſelves no longer retained the air of the 
ancient ſimplicity, but were made at a great expence 
and with a large apparatus. A cook, who was looked 

* Liv, Lib. iii, n. $7. in bello Catilin. | 
Y Vell. Pat, lib. ii. n. 1. Salluſt. - Liv. lib, xxxix. n. 6. = 
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upon by the ancients as a vile ſlave, was then held in 
teem and honour, as an officer not to be diſpenſed, 
with; and what before had been a low employment, 
became an art very much ſtudied and eſteemed. And 
yet all this was nothing in compariſon of the exceſs 
they afterwards fell into. 

WW *Cato the Cenſor took a deal of pains to lay before 
ce ſenate the fatal conſequences of the luxury, which 


in his time began to be introduced into the republick. 


) Wiecing the great progreſs of their arms in Greece and 


aſa, provinces abounding with the dangerous baits. 
* Wind allurements of every kind of pleaſure, and that 


the Romans began to lay hands upon the treaſures of 
Kings, © I fear, b faid he, that we ſhall become the 
« ſlaves of thoſe riches inſtead of their maſters, and 
that the conquered nations will conquer us in their 
turn by communicating their vices to us.“ His ap- 
rehenſions were not imaginary, and all that he had 
ſoretold came afterwards to paſs. 


Taſte for Statues, Pictures, Sc. 


©It was the conqueſt of Syracuſe which produced 
his unhappy effect; though the ſtatutes and pictures, 
hich that great city was filled with, were ſpoils ju(t! 
Kquired by the right of war; and Marcellus ** 
autious as to carry off but a ſmall number of them, 


ny either for the ornament of his own houſe or gar- 
lens, thoſe works of arts, which were ſo much valued 
nd ſought after, became fatal to the empire, by in- 


noſe vain ornaments. 


Liv. lib, xxxiv, n. 4, gis res nos ceperint, quàm nos 
b Hzc ego, quo melior lætior- illas, TY 

ein dies fortuna Reipublicz eft, © Hoſtium quidem illa ſpolia, & 
yeriumque creſcit; & jam in parta belli jure : czterum inde pri- 


le rzciam Aſiamque, tranſcendimus mum mirandi græcarum artium 
W nnibus libidinum illecebris te- opera, licentizque hinc facra pro- 
4 "3 & regias etiam attractamus fanaque omnia vulc ò ſpoliandi, fac 


en: eo plus horreo, ne illæ ma- tum eſt, Liv. lib. xxv, n. 40. 
| | Fabjug 
N : 1 


nly to adorn a temple at Rome, without reſerving 


ring the Romans with an admiration and taſte of 
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Fabius, by his generous contempt of them, after 
the conqueſt of Tarentum, ſhewed more prudence 
than Marcellus had done at Syracuſe. For when an 
officer aſked Fabius what he would have done with z 
great number of ſtatues which were found in the city, 
and were fo many Gods of a large ſtature, repreſented 
as fighting with each other, in a particular attitude, 
Let us leave the Tarentines, ſays Fabius, their angry 
«© Gods.” 

The ſecond Scipio, in the conqueſt of Carthage, 
behaved in a manner ſtill more worthy the old Roman 
greatneſs. After he had ſeverely prohibited his men 
from ſeizing, or even buying any thing of the ſpoils 
he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily to come and claim 
the ſtatues, which the Carthaginians had formerly 
taken from them; and reſtoring to the Agrigentines Wi # 
the famous bull of Phalaris, he told them, that this I. 
monument of the cruelty of their ancient Kings, and t. 
the mildneſs of their preſent maſters, ſhould inform Wi i: 
them which was the greateſt advantage, to be under tt 
the yoke of the Sicilians, or under the government ot 
the Roman people. Not, 5 ſays Cicero, that this Wi I 

eat man, who had a mind ſo well improved, wanted 
either places for theſe curious works of art, or judg: 
ment to diſcern all their beauties. But-ſurpaſſing not 
only in diſintereſtedneſs, but in delicacy of taſte, al 
our moſt refined connoiſſeurs, he judged that the 
works were wrought not to ſatisfy the vain curioſity, 


much leſs the luxury of mankind, but to ſerve as or. dz 
naments in temples and cities. And as an b hiſtorian iſ the 
judiciouſly obſerves, it were much to be wiſhed, for All 
the benefit and honour of the republick, that they hal ava 
ever retained the noble contempt of Scipio, or era tro: 
the ignorance and groſs taſte of Mummius. This la, tha 
in tranſporting the moſt valuable part of the ſpoils} gra 
Corinth to Rome, was fo little acquainted with te ,. 
4 Liv, lib, xvii. n. 16, | 8 Ver. iv. n. $7, & Ver, vi. l. Al 

e Cic, Ver. iv. n. 86. 98. -Y 

f Ver, vi. n. 73. h Vell. Paterc, lib. i, n. "5 > Wzq 
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value and excellence of performances of this ſort, that 
he told the undertakers who were employed to brin 
them over, that if any of them were loſt, they mould 
be obligad to make them good at their own expence. 
The republick would have been happy if this pretend- 
ed good taſte had never been introduced among them, 
as it opened a door to ſuch rapine and violence, as 
highly diſhonoured the Roman people among ſtrangers. 
What Cicero relates of the horrible exceſſes into 
which this paſſion of collecting valuable veſſels and 
pictures led Verres, during the time of his prætorſhip 
in Sicily, is. ſcarce credible. The generality of the 
other governors were.not far behind hand with him in 
this kind of robbery. i But how great a difference 
was there between ſuch magiſtrates ar d the ancient 
Romans, who thought it a duty and an honour to 
leave this kind of ornaments to their allies, and even 
to the people tributary to them, that the one might be 
ſenſible of the mildneſs of the Roman government, and 
the other have ſome conſolation under their ſlavery ? 


ed Allies and conquered Nations, 

o: 

5 * Tis a very juſt reflection in Tully, that the ora- 
al cle of Apollo, which declared that Sparta ſhould never 
ee be ruined but by avarice, gave a prediction which 
ty, concerned all other wealthy nations, beſides the Lace- 
or- dæmonians. This oracle was verified in the caſe of 
in the Roman republick more than in any other ſtate, 
for Bi All the hiſtorians, who ſpeak of its ruin agree that 
ad avarice was the cauſe of it, and that this avarice aroſe 


from riches and luxury, In ſhort from the moment 
that any one grows paſſionately fond. of magnificence, 
grand equipages, fine furniture, plenty and elegance 


ver. vi. n. 134. pia; quibus rebus effectum eſt, ut 
& Lib, ii, de Offic, n. 77. infinita pecuniæ cupiditas eſſet. 
Delectant magnifici apparatus, De Offic, lib, i. n. 25, 
que cultus cum elegantia & co- 
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In/atiable auarice, injuſtice, rapine, ill treatment of the - 
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120 Of Profane Hiſtory. | 
in eating and drinking, *tis a natural and neceſſary 
conſequence that he will ſet no bounds to his love dt 

money, which buys all theſe things, and without 
which they cannot be procured®, 

Salluſt owns, after a great many reflections upon 
the cauſes of the grandeur and power of the ancient 
Romans, who- often defeated numerous armies with 
a ſmall body of troops, and with a .very moderate 
revenue ſupported long wars againſt very wealthy 
kings, without loſing courage in the leaſt from an 
adverſity; Salluſt, I fay, owns that Rome was in- 
on for this grandeur and power to a ſmall number I : 

only of illuſtrious citizens, whoſe excellent merit aud 

ſolid virtue had rendered poverty victorious over riches {M : 

and a ſmall body of ſoldiers ſuperior to innumerable q 

armies. But, adds he, from the time the citizens Ml ; 

have ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by luxury and e 

idleneſs, Rome. like a woman paſt child-bearing, has n 

ceaſed to produce great men; and though it has (till n 

ſubfiſted ſome time after, it has been only in conſe- 0 

quence and by means of its ancient grandeur which g 

continued to ſupport the republick, notwithſtanding A 

the weakneſs and vices of its governors. v 

It is worth while to compare thoſe happy times of 
the republick when poverty was generally had in ho- n. 
nour, with the latter ages, when pomp, luxury and 
magnificence reigned, in conjunction with a mean and 
ſordid avarice. What great men were thoſe conſuls 
and dictators who were taken from the plough ? What 
noble ſentiments, what magnanimity in the two Scipios, 
in Fabius, and in Paulus Emilius? Did theſe ancient 

Romans ſet any value upon money? When Pyrrhus 

endeavoured to corrupt the ſenate by preſents, was 

there one ſingle perſon in the city tempted to receive 
them? The caſe was much altered in the time of Ju- 

rtha, who found means to gain the votes of almoſt 
all the ſenators by the influence of his bribes ; * ſo that 


m Falluſt. in bello Catilia, o Salluſt. in bello Jugurth. 
a Livy, lib. xxxiv, n. 4. 


when 
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when he was forced to leave Rome, turning his eyes 
back upon it from time to time, he called it a city 
ready to be ſold to the higheſt bidder, and which 
only wanted a purchaſer. 

So long as this noble diſintereſtedneſs laſted, thoſe 
who had the command of the troops, and the govern- 
ment of the provinces, inſtead of ſeeking to enrich 
themſelves with the ſpoils of the allies or conquered 
people, looked upon themſelves as their fathers and 
guardians. T was then the principle of the Roman 
people to conquer leſs by force of arms than benefits, 
and to prefer the gaining of friends before the making 
| of flaves. Neither the marches of their troops, nor 
me encampment of their armies, nor their winter 
quarters, nor the reſidence of the generals in any city 
were any expence to the inhabitants. It was this 
conduct that acquired the Roman empire ſo much ho- 
nour and eſteem. The ſenate then, ſays Tully, was 
the refuge and aſylum of Kings, people, and nations. 
Our magiſtrates and generals then placed their chief 


glory in defending the provinces, and ſupporting their 
g WW allies with inviolable juſtice and fidelity. à Thus we 

were the protectors rather than the maſters of the world. 
of Let us hear the ſame Tully, and he will tell us how 
0- nuch things were altered in his time. All the pro- 
id i vinces, ſays he, groan, all free people are in deſola- 
d tion, all kingdoms loudly complain of the violences and 


1 Wl vexations they ſuffer from us. In the large extent of 
at Wl countries, which are terminated by the ocean, there 
os, b now no place ſo remote, whither the avarice and 
ot WF injuſtice of our generals and magiſtrates have not pe- 
us nectrated. It is now no longer poſſible to ſuſtain, I 
yas Wi ay, not the power, the arms, the invaſion of nations, 
ive Wi but their cries, their complaints, and their reproaches. 
ju- bis difficult, fays he in another place, to tell you 


? Salluſt, ibid, rat nomĩnari. De OF. lib. ii. n. 27. 
{ Itaque illud patrocinium orbis r Verr. iv. n. 207. 


tr verids, quam imperium pote- Pro Lege Aal, n. 65. 
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how odious the unjuſt and violent conduct of the go. 
vernors, whom we ſend into our provinces, have 
made us to all foreign nations, 
which they have held ſacred, no city which they have 
reſpected, no private houſe has been barred or inac- 
ceſſible to their avarice. This was the ſtate of the 
republick in late times, and if we enquire into the firſt 
cauſe and origin of all theſe diſorders, we ſhall find 


what I cannot repeat too often, that they were the in- 
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ſatiable love of riches and luxury. 


Immoderate ambition, a boundl:ſs deſire of rule, atteni4l 
n, ſeditions, murders, and theentire ſub- 


2 


Wi 


verſion of liberty, 


t Tully, after Plato, lays down two eſſential rules 
to be obſerved by perſons employed in government, 
The firſt is to have no other view than the publick 
good, without the leaſt regard to their own private 
intereſt ; the ſecond, to extend their cares equally to 
the whole body. of the ſtate, without favouring one 


part more than another. For, adds he, a governor is 


There is no temple 


a kind of guardian, and under that character mult 
conſider the intereſt of the perſon committed to his 
care, and not his own. And he who ſhould take care 


of one part of the citizens only, and neglect the reſt, 


would introduce diſcord and ſedition, than which no- 
thing can be more pernicious to ſtates. 
FTheſe may properly be ſaid to be the fundamental 
laws of every wiſe and well ordered government, and 
it was the exact obſervation of theſe rules, that formed 


the character of the good citizens and great men of the 


republick, as it was upon this plan, and theſe prin- 
ciples, the republick was firſt formed and eſtabliſhed, 
u When the authority of annual magiſtrates was ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of regal power, which was become 
unſupportable, the ſenate was conſidered as the per- 
petual and publick council of the ſtate, to be in a mat 


t Offic, lib, i. n. $50 - 


u Cic, Orat, pro Sext. u. 137. 
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ner the ſoul and head of the republick, the guardian 
and defender of the laws, the protector of the liberty 
and privileges of the people ; and all the citizens were 
admitted into this illuſtrious body, without any other 
diſtinction than that of virtue and merit. The magi- 
ſtrates gloried in reſpecting the authority of the ſenate, 
and were looked upon as the miniſters of that auguſt 
council, and the different orders of the ſtate con- 
tributed their peculiar luſtre to exalt the glory of the 
higheſt and moſt noble aſſembly. Twas this concert 
and union in promoting the publick good, which ſo 
long preſerved a good underitanding in the republick, 
which gave ſucceſs to all the wars they undertook, and 
ſpread the glory and terror of the Roman name 
throughout the world. An oppoſite conduct pro- 
duced the quite contrary effect. | 
v Before the deſtruction of Carthage the diſputes 
among the citizens for power and authority were not 
carried to any excels of violence. The fear of foreign 
powers was a reſtraint which kept them within the 
bounds of moderation, and inſpired a reſpect for the 
laws. **Til then the Romans had not ventured to 
ſhed the blood of their citizens, and the higheſt exceſs 
of their civil difſentions was carried no farther than 
to quit the city, and retire to the top of ſome neigh- 
bouring mountain. When Rome ſaw herſelf deliver- 
ed from all apprehenſions of foreign enemies, licenti- 


a oulneſs and pride the uſual confequences of proſperity, 
d ſoon diſturbed the union and concord which had till 
ed Wl then prevailed. The nobility and people, the one un- 
be der a , pretext of ſupporting their dignity; and the 
n: other their liberty, ſought each of them ſeparately to 
ed. ¶ enlarge their authority, and engroſs all power to them- 
üb- ſclves. v And moſt part of thoſe, who ſet themſelves 
me 1 Sallaft, in bello ſugurth. 'rempublicam, agitzvere, honeftis 
el * Nondum erant tam fortes ad nominibus, alii ſicuti jura populi 
an anguinem civilem, nec præter ex- defenderent, par; quo ſenatus auc - 
bing noverant bella, ulti maque toritas maxuma foret, bonum pub - 
Abies ſeceſſid ab ſuis habebatur. licum ſimulantes, pro ſua quiſqus 
ner „„ potentia certabant. Salluſt. in bel- 
ber illa tempora, quicinque lo Cat, P 
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at the head of the two parties, under the ſpecious title 
of defenders of the public good, laboured in reality 
at nothing more than the eſtabliſhment of their own 
private power; and amidſt theſe two factions the re- 
publick torn by their diviſions, and given up as a prey 
to the ambition of her citizens, was always in a ſtate 
of ſubjection to the moſt powerful. It muſt not be 
alked which of the heads of theſe parties had mot 
right and juſtice on their fide ; all were alike unjuſt, 
and all uſurpers of a power, which did not belong to 
them. He who was the ſtrongeſt, and remained the 
conqueror, was always ſure to be applauded, 

We learn from hence, that nothing is more capa- 
ble of extinguiſhing juſtice and the laws, than the pal- 
ſion for power and dominion over others; a paſſion 
the more dangerous, as it is covered over with the ap- 
pearance of virtue and glory, and for that reaſon ge- 
nerally drawsin ſuch as ſuppoſe themſelves diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the reſt of mankind by more noble ſentiments 
and a ſuperior greatneſs of mind. . | 

We ſhall now ſee theſe fatal diſpoſitions diſcloſe 
themſelves by little and little, increaſe as it were by 
degrees with time, and at laſt end in the entire ſub- 
verſion of liberty. | 


The GRAccuri. 


Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, deſcended by their 
mother from the famous Scipio Africanus, ſupported 
the honour of their birth by an extraordinary merit, 
They had each of them great capacity, a noble ſoul, 
joined to a diſpoſition intirely diſintereſted, with an ir 


S Boni & mali cives appellati in imperiorum, honorum, glori# 
non ob merita in rempublicam, cupiditatem inciderunt. . . . H 
omnibus pariter corruptis; ſed uti autem in hoc genere moleſtum, 
quiſque locupletiſſimus, & injuria qu dd in maximis animis ſplendi- 
validior, quia præſentia defendebat, diſſimiſque ingeniis plerumque er 
pro bono ducebatur, Salluſt, in iſtunt honoris imperii, potent 
frag, _ gloriz cupiditates, Offic, lib. ! 
a Maxime adducuntur plerique, u. 26. 
ut cos juſtitiz capiet oblivioy cam ; 
| reſiſtibl 
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reſiſtible force of eloquence, to which were added a 
lively and ardent zeal for juſtice, a natural compaſſion 
for the miſerable, and an irreconcileable hatred againſt 
all oppreſſion, which oppoſition improved into a per- 
ſonal animoſity againſt the oppreſſors. It cannot be de- 
nied, but that theſe two illuſtrious brothers had very 
upright intentions, and that they had no other end in 
what they undertook, but an apparently neceſſary re- 
formation; and that in ſhort they provided a remedy 
for ſeveral diſorders by wiſe regulatioi:s. But engage- 
ments formed at firſt with good views, and afterwards 
carried on with too much warmth, led them farther 
than they deſigned. They purſued what they had 
egun through a virtuous diſpoſition, with an inflexi- 
ble obſtinacy, and by this means their great qualities, 
which might have been very uſeful to the ſtate, had 
they been conducted with diſcretion and moderation, 
became fatal and pernicious to it. 
The principal ſuHhHect of the diſcord that aroſe upon 
their account, was the law they propoſed concerning 
the diſtribution orf lands, which, for that reaſon, was 
called the Agrarian law. When ite Romans had got 
poſſeſſion of the lands of their neighbours by conqueſt, 
it was cuſtomary with them to ſell one part of them, 
to add the reſt to the domain of their republick, and 
to give theſe laſt to the pooreſt of the citizens, to make 
the beſt they could of them, upon condition that they 
paid into the publick treaſury a ſmall acknowledgment 
of rent every year. The rich having begun to en- 
croach upon them, to advance their rents, and by 
that means to drive the poor out their poſſeſſions, a 
law was made, requiring that no citizen ſhould poſſeſs 
above five hundred acres of land. This law laid a re- 
ſtraint upon the avarice of the rich for ſome time, but 
they afterwards found means to evade it, by cauſing 
the farm of thoſe lands to be adjudged to themſelves 
under borrowed names ; and at laſt holding them open- 
ly themſelves, the poor were reduced to extreme mi- 
ry, and Italy in danger of being overſlocked with 
G 3 the 
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the ſlaves and Barbarians, whom the rich made uſe of 
to cultivate the lands, of which they had diſpoſſeſſed 
the citizens, | 

This practice was moſt ſhamefully ſcandalous, and 
the law propoſed by . the Gracchi feemed extremely 
reaſonable. They were at firſt content to ordain, that 
the rich ſhould quit the lands they had uſurped, upon 
receiving trom the publick the price of the poſſeſſions 
they ſo unjuſtly held, and that the citizens who ſtood 
in need of them ſhould enter upon them in their ſtead. 
„Why, b ſaid they to the people, the wild beaſts find 
holes and dens to creep into in the mountains and 
«« foreſts of Italy; and ſhall thoſe brave Romans, who 
are expoſed to fight and die for the defence of Italy, 
* enjoy no more than the light and air which cannot 
be taken from them, and be obliged to wander in 
„the fields with their wives and children without 
*© houſe or home? They only fight and die to in- 
& creaſe the revenue and ſupport the luxury of the 
© rich, and theſe pretended maſters of the world (for 
« ſo they are called) have not cné ningie inch of 
ground wich is properly their own.” 

There are ſometimes diſorders in a ſtate which can- 
not be remedied without ruining the ſtate itſelf: As 
in ſome diſeaſes of the human body, the cure cannot 


be attempted without an almoſt certain danger of 


death. The men of the greateſt probity at Rome, 
and ſuch ſenators as were moſt inclined to promote 
the publick good, ſaw plainly. how fatal the conſe- 
quences would be of the laws propoſed by the Gracchi ; 
and their misfortune was, as © Tully obſerves, that 


they did not agree in opinion and conduct with that 
moſt ſound and wiſe part of the republick, It colt | 


both of them their lives; and their tragical end ſeem- 
ed to erect the ſtandard of bloody diſſentions, and give 
the citizens the ſignal of riſing in arms againſt each 
other to ſatisfy the ambition of particular men. From 


b Plot. in vit. Gracch, n. 41. 
c Cic, Orat, de Haruſp. reſp, 4 Vell. Paterc, lib. ii, n. 1. 
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that time the laws gave way to violence; the moſt 
owerful lorded it over the reſt ; the civil diſſentions 
which till then had ended in pacitick treaties, came 
to be decided only by force of arms; and as ill ex- 
amples continually increaſe, the citizens blood was 
ſoon after ſeen to flow in large ſtreams through the 
ſtreets of Rome, and Roman armies to march with 
their enſigns diſplayed againſt each other, 


II. Marivs and SYLI A. 


— 


Marius and Sylla, both born with excellent talents, 
are an inſtance of the exceſs of rage and cruelty, to 
which ambition may riſe, when it is not retained with- 
in juſt bounds by ſentiments of honour and probity 
and a love for the publick good. They ſeem to have 
had all the other qualities neceſſary to form great men. 

© Defe&t of birth in Marius was hid by the moſt e- 
minent virtues. Inured from his infancy to a ſevere 
lite, and afterwards brought up not in ſtadying of 
Greek, nor after the delicate manner then practiſed 
at Rome, but in the laborious exerciſes of the camp, 
he preſently became a maſter in the art of war, and 
carried his {kill in it to as great a height of perfection 
as any officer had ever done. Capable of the greateſt 
enter prizes in the field, moderate in his particular con- 
duct, and far removed from pleaſure and avarice, he 
had no other paſſion than that of glory. He behaved 
himſelf in ſuch manner in all the offices wherein he 
was employed, that he ſeemed always deſerving of 
greater. And the reſt of his life was anſwerable to 
this beginning. The ſeveral conſulſhips which were 
ſucceſſively conferred upon him, the war with Jugur- 
tha happily terminated, the overthrow of the innu- 
merable armies of Barbarians which ravaged Italy in 
two battles, wherein above three hundred thouſand 
were killed or taken, are circumſtances which ſhew 
the abilities of Marius, | 


* Salluſt in bello Jugurth, 
G 4 : Sylla, 
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f Sylla, though of a very different character, waz 
inferior to him in no reſpect. He was of a patricia 
family, and perfectly inſtructed in polite literature, 
He had a lofty ſoul, loved pleaſures, but was fonder of 
glory. His leiſure. moments he ſpent in diverſions, 
but never delayed the diſpatch of buſineſs upon their 
account. He was eloquent, of refined wit, and an 
obliging friend, of profound ſecrecy and diſſimulation, 
liberal, or rather prodigal. Though before the civil 
wars he might have been conſidered as the moſt for- 
tunate man in Rome, yet his merit never appeared be- 
low his fortune, and it could not eaſily be decided 
whether he was more happy or more brave. What 
proots of courage, boldneſs, prudence and ability did 
he give in all the wars wherein he commanded, and 
eſpecially in the war with Mithridates the moſt for- 
midable enemy of the Romans ? d 

Thus they were certainly great men, and very de- 
ſerving our eſteem, if we judge of greatneſs and glory 
by honours, talents or great exploits. But here we 
muſt call.to mind the truth which I have advanced 
in the preceding volume, that man is to be judged of 
by the heart, and the want of integrity and probity 
can never be atoned for by the moſt ſhining qualities, 

What a ſhameful figure did a violent deſire of ob- 
taining the conſulſhip firſt make Marius ? becauſe Me- 
tellus, under whom he ſerved as lieutenant, ſeemed to 

diſapprove of his deſign. But in the warmth of his 
rage againſt him, and conſulting only his own reſent- 
ment and ambition, he firſt privately took pains to 
diſcredit him among the ſoldiers, and preſently after 
becoming the declared enemy and calumniator of his 
'general, ſupplanted him by unworthy methods, and 
got himſelf appointed his ſucceſſor to terminate the war 
againſt Jugurtha. The whole glory of it however 
did not fall to his ſhare. His quæſtor Sylla, into 
whoſe hand Jugurtha was delivered, carried off a 
great part of it from him; and proud of an event 

f Salluft, ibid. bat 
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that was ſo glorious to him, cauſed the picture of it, 
to be 138 on a ring, and ever after made uſe ot 
it as a ſeal; which gave Marius an irreconcileable 
averſion for him, and was the firſt ſource of their di- 
viſions. = | 

 Paterculus wonderfully deſcribes the character of 
Marius in a few words, He was a man, ſays he, ea- 
ger after glory, and inſatiable in the purſuit of it, vio- 
lent in his deſires, and devoured by a reſtleſs ambition, 
Immodicut gloriæ, inſatiabilts, imputens, ſemperque in- 


guietus. When he was candidate for a ſixth conſul- 


ſhip, there was no degree of meanneſs he did not ſub- 
mit to, that he might gain the favour of the people, 
nor any unworthy or criminal method he did not make 
uſe of, ſo far as to join with two of the moſt b infa- 
mous wretches in the city, in order to prevent the 
election of i Metellus, who was one of his competitors 
and a man of the greateſt probity in the republick, and 
proceeded ſo far as to procure his baniſhment by falſ- 
hood and perjury, * which according to him were 
part of the merit and ability of a great man, 

How great muſt be the torments of an ambitious 
mind? So many honours heaped upon Marius, ſix con- 
ſulſhips ! ſucceſſively conferred upon him, of which 
there never was a precedent, immenſe riches acquired 
in a very ſhort time, victories without number and over 
enemies of every kind ; ſeveral triumphs, and every 


one more glorious than the other, all this accumula- 


tion of grandeur and proſperity made but a light im- 
preſſion upon the heart of this ambitious man ; whilſt 
the riſing glory of Sylla, which was perpetually upon 
the rudy raged within him, diſtracted, and tor- 
mented him like a madman. 

m His jealouſy was awakened upon the election of a 
general to be ſent againſt Mithridates. He could not 


8 Lib, ii, n. 11. ted To Siurzodas rie-, 
> Glaucia & Saturninus. Plut. in vit. Mar. b 
1 The ſame perſon, who bas I There were only two years be- 

been already mentioned. tween the firſt and ſecond, 
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car that this command ſhould be given to his rival, 
Though worn out with fatigues, feeble with age, and 
grown very unwieldy, he endeavoured to ſhew him- 
ſelf in the field of Mars, among the young men who 
exerciſed themſelves there in riding and fencing. A 


ſpectacle, which moved pity in all worthy and ſenſi- 
ble men. They could not imagine that at his years, 


after ſo many triumphs, and having acquired ſo much 
glory, he could think of marching into Cappadocia, 
and to the extremity of the Euxine ſea, to exhauſt the 


remains of his old age in fighting againſt the nobles of 


Mithridates. Yet was he nominated by the people to 
command in the war, and Sylla obliged to fly to ſave 
his life. 


But Sylla within a ſmall time returned to Rome at | 
the head of a numerous army, and Marius after a 


weak reſiſtance was in his turn obliged to fly. A price 
was ſet upon his head and the tribune Sulpicius was 
ſtrangled. Sylla without tarrying any longer at Rome 
marched directly againſt Mithridates, as fully aſſured 
that the victories he ſhould gain over ſo formidable an 
enemy, would contribute more than any thing to 
ſtrengthen his authority. 

The abſence of Sylla gave Marius an opportunity 


of returning. He had run through ſtrange adven- 


tures, been obliged to ſiy trembling from city to city, 


to hide himſelf ſometimes in foreſts and ſometimes. in 
a moraſs, - His entrance into Rome was followed by 


the murder of an infinite number of citizens, and the 
molt conſiderable perſons in the city that adhered to 
the party of Sylla. 


In the mean time a report was ſpread that Sylla had. 
put an end to the war with Mithridates, and was re- 


turning to Rome with a vaſt army. Marius, who 
had procured himſelf to be choſen conſul for the ſe- 


venth time, was fo alarmed at the news, that he could 


never ſleep, and contracted a diſtemper, of which he 
died ſoon after. It is {aid that in the delirinm, which 


* left him, he would talk and act as if he were 
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fighting againſt Mithridates. * So deeply had his de- 
ſire of commanding, and his natural jealouſy imprint- 
ed in his heart a ſtrong and violent paſſion for the 
conduct of that war. | 

The cruelty of Marius ſeemed a trifle in compariſon 
of what was afterwards exerciſed by Sylla. He filled 
Rome with continual and endleſs murthers, and ſet no 
value upon the lives of the citizens. He proſcribed at 
different times an immenſe number, and forbad all 
people upon pain of death to receive or ſhelter any that 
were proſcribed, without excepting the perſon that 
ſhould fave a brother, a ſon, or a father; and even 
propoſed a reward for the homicide, either in the caſe 
of a ſlave that ſhould kill his maſter, or a ſon that 
ſhould cat the throat of his own father. The death of 
the- proſcribed was followed by the confiſcation of 
their goods.» Thus avarice gave occaſion to cruelty : 
Riches were guilt, and every one appeared criminal in 
proportion to the wealth he poſſeſſed, which at once 
became the danger of the rich and the recompence 
of the murderer. Sylla nominated and declared him- 
ſelf dictator, a title which had not been known at 
Rome for a hundred and twenty years before. He 
paſſed an act of general oblivion for all that was paſt, 
and cauſed himſelf to be inveſted with a full power for 
the future of putting to death what citizens he pleaſed; 
of confiſcating eftates, diſtributing lands, deſtroying 
cities, building others, taking away kingdoms, and 
conferring them on whomſoever he pleaſed, 

But what is ſcarce to be comprehended, after he had 
put to death ſo many thouſands, introduced into the 
republick ſuch ſtrange changes and unheard of innova- 
tions, he ventured to reſign the dictatorſhip, to live 


n Or Fur airy x Sugrape=s dus culpæ ex pecuniæ modo con- 
„uhr S. x00 epxia; & Ennolvnias ſtitueretur, & qui ſuiſſet locuples 
wg ili oy opiteur inte / fie ret noc ens, ſuique qu que pericu- 
It. in vit. Mar. li merces foret. Vell. Paterc, lib. 

* Id quoque acceſſit, vt ſævitiæ 1. n. 22. 
cauſam avaritia præberet, & mo- 8 
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as a private man, and ended his days in his bed, with - 
out there being one man found among ſo many citi- 
zens whole fathers, brothers and children, he had put 
to death, that made any attempt upon his life : Di- 
vine juſtice reſerved the puniſhment of him to itſelf, 
He was ſtruck with an horrible diſeaſe, and made the 
prey of. a ſhameful and cruel vermin, which continual- 
ly encreaſing in his corrupted fleſh, and admitting of 
no remedy, infected the whole houſe with an inſup- 
por table ſtench, and at laſt brought him to a miſerable 
end. 
Welearn from Marius and Sylla how very fatal the 
conſequences of a miſguided ambition may prove. It 
is leſs to be wondered that Marius, who had always 
ſomething rough, auſtere and ſavage in his diſpoſition, 
P hirtus atque horridus, unimproved by ſtudy or educa- 
tion, and in a manner uncivilized, ſhould carry his 
revenge and cruelty the lengths he did. But ſuch ex- 
ceſſes are almoſt incredible in a man of 2 Sylla's cha- 
racter, who had always appeared mild, humane, ten- 
der and compaſſionate, even fo as to weep at the miſ- 
fortunes of others; one that from his youth had been 
addicted to gaity and pleaſures, and who managed his 
fortune at firſt with ſo much wiſdom and moderation, 
Could this, ſays Plutarch, be a change of temper and 
manners ariſing from high honours and great proſpe- 
rity ? Or was it the bare irruption of a ſecret depra- 
vity concealed in his heart, which his abſolute power 
gave him an opportunity of diſplaying ? Be that as it 
will, we muſt conclude that ambition, when a rival 
is to be removed, is capable of the blackeſt crimes and 
the moſt inhuman cruelties. 

That of Sylla produced very fatal effects, for ſeve- 
ral ages after. Poſſeſſed with a boundleſs paſſion for 
power, he was the firſt, who to gain the affection of 
the troops, corrupted them by a [ervile complaiſance 
and exceſſive bribes. He taught them that it was in 
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their power to give lords to the empire, and it was 
from this firſt example that the legions began to con- 
ſider themſelves as having an abſolute right excluſive 
even of the ſenate, to diſpoſe of the empire, to ad- 
vance and depoſe Emperors at their pleaſure, without 
paying any regard to the merit of the beſt and great- 
elt Princes. 


III. CSsAR, PoMPErY. 


We have here two other ambitious men of a cha- 
racter very different from the former; as their ambi- 
tion covered and ſupported by the moſt glorious qua- 
lities ſeems leſs worthy of blame, and was yet no les 
pernicious to the republic. 

Theſe two great men had no ſuperiors in antiquity, 
if we conſider only their military virtues, their en- 
terprizes and victories, which filled the univerſe with 

the glory of their name. 

Cæſar in leſs than ten years, when he commanded 
in Gaul, took above eight hundred cities by force; 
ſubdued three hundred nations, fought at ſeveral times 
in pitch'd battles againſt three millions of enemies, a 
million of which he cut in pieces, and took another 
million priſoners. For which reaſon an hiſtorian ſays, 
that in reſpect to the greatneſs of his projects, the ra- 
pidity of his conqueſts, his courage and intrepidity in 
dangers, he might be compared to Alexander the 
Great, but then only while Alexander was neither 
heated with wine nor angry. *MMagnitudine cogita- 
tionum, celeritate bellandi, patientia periculorum, magno- 
illi Alexandro, ſed ſabrio neque iracundo, fimillimus. 

The encomiums which * Tully gives in a thouſand 
places to Pompey's merit are extremely honourable. 
From his youth he ſignalized himſelf by great com- 
mands and important expeditions. He had a ſhare in 
more battles than thoſe of his rank and age had uſu- 


r Plut. in Cæſar. N t Pro. Cornel. Balb. n. 9. Pro 
v Patere. lib, ll. n. 41. leg. Manil. n. 28, & 41. 5 
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ally read. He gained as many triumphs as the world 
has different parts, and as many victories as there are 
different ſorts of wars. Succeſs and courage had ſo 


conſtantly attended on him, that he might be ſaid, 


in ſome manner, to be exalted above the condition 
of humanity. And laſtly, all the moral virtues, probity, 
integrity, diſintereſtedneſs and religion had acquired 
him an immenſe reputation amongſt foreign nations, 
and taught them to believe that what was told of the 
virtue of the antient Romans was no fable or fiction. 
Take ambition from theſe two rivals, and fubſti- 
tute inſtead of it a real love for their country, and, I 
repeat it again antiquity has never produced two greater 
men: But the one could not bear a ſuperior, nor the 
other an equal. Pompey, * fays an hiſtorian, was ex- 
empt from almoſt every fault, if it was not one of 
the greateſt, 'that being born in a city that was free 
and ſovereign of nations, in which by right all the 
citizens were equal, he could not bear that any one 
ſhould be equal to him in dignity and power. » And 
Cæſar, reſolving to rule and lord it over the feſt, at 
any rate, had thoſe verſes of Euripides continually in 
his mouth, which inſinuate that if the greateſt crimes 
were to be committed, it was when a throne was the 


motive. | 


Nam i violandum eft jus, regnandi cauſa 
Viclandum 2%; alits rebus pietatem colas, 


* The triumvirate formed between Pompey, Cæſar 
and Craſſus, with a view only"to their private inte- 
reſts, and which occaſioned their own deſtruction, no 
leſs than the ruin of the republic, ſhews what we are 
to think of the fo much boaſted probity of the great 
Pompey. He went ſtill farther, and to ſtrengthen 
his power was not aſhamed to take Czfar for his fa- 
ther-in-law, ' adopting by that alliance all his criminal 
u Vell. Paterc. lib, ii. n. 29, x Paterc. lib. ii. n. 44 


1 Cic, lib. v. Offi c. n. 82. . Y Cic, lib. Bi. de Off. n. 82. | 
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views and deſigns, the injuſtice of which he better 
knew than any body. Thus Cato, in reply to ſome 
perſons, who were ſaying that the differences which. 
had aroſe between Pompey and Czfar had ruined the 
commonwealth, no, ſays E it was their union. 

Cato was not miſtaken. He had foreſeen all that 
happened afterwards. Finding the laws overthrown, 
the authority of the ſenate deſpiſed, the people cor- 
rupted by bribes, the firſt places in the commonwealth 
publickly ſold for money, and even with Pompey's 
knowledge. and conſent, he did not forbear to inform 
the ſenate and people, that they were Iabouring to 
give themſelves a maſter, and to diveſt themſelves of 
the moſt valuable part of their ſubſtance, which was 
their liberty. _ | ; 

It fell out as he had foretold. Diſcord at laſt broke 
out: the two parties took up arms; the one ſeemed 
to have more juſtice on his ſide, the other more force. 
Here the pretence was the more ſpecious, and there the 
neaſures the moſt wiſely taken. Pompey relied upon 
the authority of the ſenate, and Czſar upon the va- 
lour of his ſoldiers. But the ſtep which Pompey took, 
of quitting. Rome and Italy, took off very much from 
0 high opinion which had before been conceived of 
1s merit. : 
All the world is acquainted with the ſucceſs of this 
dil war. After a great deal of bloodſhed, and that 
the beſt blood in the republick, Czfar remained con- 
queror, and aſſumed a ſovereign power to which the 
ladem only was wanting, with the title of King, to 
ratify his ambition; and this he tried ſeveral times in 
„un to obtain by his emiſſary. It was this which ha- 
ſened his death, and, by a laſt effort of expiring li- 
berty, armed againſt. him the hands of his beſt friends, 
ad thoſe upon whom he had conferred the greateſt 


: Plut, in Pomp. peium ſenatus auctoxitas, Cæſarem 
Alterius ducis cauſa melior vi- militum armavit fiducia. Patere. 
nau, alterius erat firmior, Hic lib. ii, n. 49. | 
dun ſpecioſa, illic valentia, Pom- 
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benefits. It was looked upon as the effect of Divine 
geance, that this uſurp er, who had purſued Pom. 

pey to his grave, after he had made uſe of his intereſt 

to eſtabliſh his own tyranny, ſhould fall dead, and 

_ with wounds, at the foot of that Pompey' 

tatue. , 


IV. The Young OcTavivs. 


Natters were now brought to that point of diſorder 
and confuſion in the Roman republick, which Polybius 
ſpeaks of, where the only remedy for the preſent, is 
the ſupreme authority of a powerful man, as alone 
capable of reſtoring order and regularity. This man 
was the young Octavius, deſtined to introduce a new 
form of government. He was the ſon of Julius Cz- 
far's niece, who had adopted him and declared him 
his heir by will, and he was not then quite twenty 
years old. As ſoon as he heard the news of his uncle's 
death, he made haſte to Rome, took the name of Cz: 
far, diſtributed all the money the deceaſed had left 
him among the citizens, and by that means formed a 
powerful party againſt Anthony, who aſpired to the 1 
government. Se ee is | 

Tully was the perſon that contributed moſt to the 
advancement of the young Cæſar. I beg leave here WM” 
to explain at large the part which Tully had in this th 

eat event. I have endeavoured in the ſecond volume 
to give ſome idea of his genius and eloquence, and it 
may not be improper here to take a view of him as 
politician and member of the ſtate. An author who 
is ſeldom out of the hands of youth, ought to be 
known by them in every light. | 

- Tully was then very powerful in the republick ; all 

es were turned upon him as the ſtrongeſt bulwark Wl... 
and firmeſt defender of liberty. His hatred againſt WW, 
Anthony, whoſe reſentment - he had cauſe to fear, 
very much contributed to make him incline to Octa- 


vius's party. But he was alſo more attached 1 
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ſays Plutarch, through a ſecret motive of vanity and 
ambition, as hoping that the arms of this young man 
would ſecure and encreaſe his own power and autho- 
rity in the government, for the good of the republic. 

This was always the weak ſide of Cicero, which 
induced him to make ſo mean a court to Cæſar after 
his victory, and which even hindered him from dif- 
truſting Pompey as he ſhould have done, and as he 
was adviſed to do, © by being told thar he muſt not 
always rely on his fine ſpeeches, and that it was eaſy, 
amidſt all his fair diſcourſe, to diſcover what he aim- 
ed at and deſired. But Tully would be praiſed, flat- 
tered, conſidered and employed. A commendation 
in which there appeared ſome reſerve was capable, if 
not to make a quarrel, at leaſt to make him behave 
with coldneſs to his beſt friends; as actually happened 
in the caſe of Brutus, 4 who upon ſome occaſion had 
only called him an excellent conſul. And what, ſays 
Cicero, could an enemy have ſaid more ſparingly ? 
On the other hand, whoever praiſed and careſſed him 
might get from him whatever they would. The young 
Cæſar was not ſparing in this point. He was continu- 
ally loading him with civilities and flatteries, called 
him his father, ſeemed inclined to depend entirely up- 
on him, and do nothing without his advice. And 
for this reaſon Tully, who was extremely warm in 
the purſuit of every thing he had at heart, © ſo highty 
extolled him in the ſenate and before the people, and 
procured him ſo many privileges, diſpenſations and 
extraordinary honours in preferring the courage with 

d la vit. Cie. gratiflimis animis proſequirrini no- 
© Pompeius ſolet aliud ſentire men clariflimi adoleſcentis, vel po- 
& loqui : neque tamen tantum va- tis pueri : ſunt enim facta ejus im- 
ingenio, ut non appareat quid mortalitatis, non ætatis. Multa 
wat, Epiſt, i. lib, 8. ad Fomil. memini, multa audivi, multa legi : 
* Hic autem (Brutus) ſe etiam nihil tale cognovi, &c. Philip. iv, 
one multum mihi putat, quòô n. 3. Qui niſi eſſet in hac repub- 
npſerit optimum conſulem, Wis lica natus, rempublicam ſcelere 
am jejunids dixit inimicus? Ad Antonii nullam haberemus. Phil. 


Att, lid. 12, Epiſt. 2. ii. n. 5. 
Laudo, laudo vos, quirites, cdm 
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which he had oppoſed himſelf to Anthony above all 
the moſt glorious actions. And as men of underſtand. 
ing, who doubtleſs diſcerned a great fund of ambition, 
joined with conſiderable merit in the young Cæſar, 
were apprehenſive that ſuch particular diſtinctions 
might be attended with ill conſequences, and the pub- 
lic liberty ſuffer by them, f. Tully to reconcile then 
perſiſted in repeating, that inſtead of taking any alarm 
at them, they ought on the contrary to have the 
higheſt expectations from this young man, whoſe 
ſentiments he was thoroughly acquainted with, and 
knew that he held nothing more dear than the repub- 
lick, nothing more deſerving his reſpect than the au- 
thority of the ſenate, nothing more valuable than the 
eſteem of good men, nor any thing more pleaſing and 
agreeable than true glory. | 

s Brutus, though at a diſtance from Rome and the 
center of buſineſs, expreſſed the ſame fears and appre- 
henſions. He repreſented to him, that as he was 
placed in the higheſt degree of authority and credit, 
that a citizen could have in a free city, and to the 
ſatisfaction of all his friends, he became in a manner 
reſponſible for all events; -that to a man in his ſta- 
nion good intentions were not ſufficient, unleſs they 
were attended with prudence ; that in the preſent 
conjuncture, the principal effect of prudence was to 
be cautious of the honours that were conferred on 
thoſe who did ſervice to the republic; as the ſenate 
ought never to grant any thing to a private man, 
which might become of pernicious example to ſuch as 
were ill diſpoſed, or even ſupply them with arms and 
forces againſt the ſtate. 


Tully was not. thoroughly ſenſible of the wiſdom 


and importance of this advice 'till the young Cæſar 
began to treat him with coldneſs. * He then greV 
ſenſible what a weight he had laid upon himſelf in 
paſſing his word for him to the republick, and became 


f Philir, v. n. 50, 57. B FPpiſt. xvii, Cicer, ad Biutum- 
E Bru', Er. ili. ad Cic. | 8 
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| apprehenſive that he ſhould ſcarce be able to make 
good his promiſe. Not that he ſtill abſolutely deſpair- 
ed of it; he thought he ſaw a remedy in his good diſ- 
poſition, but he feared the inconſtancy and flexibility 
of his age, and dreaded ſtill more the tribe of flatte- 
rers, that were conſtantly around him, and laboured 
inceſſantly to turn his head with falſe ideas of a vain 
and trifling grandeur. - - WR | 
The conſpirators, at whoſe head was Brutus, were 
at firſt highly honoured and commended. And the 
young Czlar himſelf, by purſuing Anthony was an ene- 
my of the republick, ſeemed to declare openly in their 
favour. But when he ſaw his power entirely eſta- 
bliſhed, he no longer diſſembled, but threw off the 
maſk, This alteration was very grievous to Cicero, 
who plainly foreſaw the conſequences of it, which he 
was no longer in a condition to prevent. He wrote 
him a letter upon che ſubject, in which he implored 
his protection for the conſpirators, but in ſuch a man- 
ner as highly offended Brutus, to whom Atticus, their 
common friend, and doubtleſs with Tully's conſent, 
had ſent a- copy of the letter. Brutus expreſled his 
grief and aſtoniſhment at it to both of them, in two 
ſetters, which well deſerve to be read, as they inew 
by the generous and noble ſentiments they contain; 
that this great defender of liberty was juſtly called the 
aſt of the Romans. I hope it may not be unaccept- 
able if T here quote ſome paſſages from them. | 
In the letter to Cicero, after the firſt compliments, 
de opens his heart to him upon the mean and ſub- 
F miſſve manner in which he wrote to Octavius, which 
might almoſt occaſion a ſuſpicion, that Cicero thought 
n they had only changed their maſter, and not ſhook off 
de yoke of dominion. All that is required i bim, 
you fay to him, is, that he would be pl afe1 to protect 
u a defend the citizins, u bs are efleemed and valued by 
e / probiiy and the Roman people. Are we then at 
the diſcretion of Octavius, and ruined unleſs he pleaſes 
| n Lib, Ep, ad Brut, Ep. 15. » 
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to protect us? Twere better to die a hundred death 
than to be indebted to him for living. I do not 
think the Gods ſo much the enemies of Rome, as to 
require that the preſervation of any citizen, and much 
leſs of the deliverers of the world, ſhould be aſked 
of Octavius as a favour. For I think it proper to 
talk in this high ſtrain to perſons ignorant of what 
every one has to fear, and of whom any thing is to 
be aſked. Are we then upon the point of ſettling 
the conditions of ſlavery, and not of aboliſhing the 
flavery itſelf? What matters it whether 'tis Czfar 
or Anthony or Octavius that reigns ? Have we only 
taken up arms to change our maſter, and not to al- 
ſert our liberty? The Gods ſhall rather take my life 
from me a hundred times, than take from me the re- 
. ſolution of not ſuffering, I ſay not, that the heir of 
him I have ſlain ſhould reign in his place, but that my 
very father, were he to live again, ſhould make himſelf 
lord of the laws and ſenate. You intreat for our 
ſecurity and return to Rome ; but be aſſured that we 
value neither the one nor the other, if they are to be 
bought at the price of our honour and liberty. * To 
live, in my opinion, is to be at a diſtance from ſlavery, 
and from thoſe who are friends to it. Every place 
ſhall be Rome to me, where I can be free. Take 
care therefore that you do not hereafter recommend 
me to that Czfar ; nor, if I have any credit with 
you, yourſelf either. The few years you have left 
to live, are of ſtrange value to you if they can in- 
duce you to make abject ſupplications to that boy. 
For my own Part, I am reſolved not to be led by the 
i Ego medius fidius non exiſti- x Ego verd longs a ſervientibu 
mo tam omnes deos adverſos efſe à abero, mihique judicabo eſſe Ro- 
ſalute populi Romani, ut Octavius mam, ubicumque locorum eſſe li- 
orandus ſit pro ſalute cujuſquam ci- cebit. 
vis, non dicam pro liberatioribus I Me vei$ poſthac ne commet- 
Orbis terrarum, juvat enim maę- daveris. Cæſari tuo, ne te gu- 
nifice loquiz & cert decet ad- dem ipſum, fi me audies. Valle 


verſũs ignorantes quid pro quoque care zftimas tot annos quot 


timendum, aut I quoque petendum wtas recipit, ſi propter eam ca- 
tt. ſam puero ifſti ſupplicaturus es 
Vcaknch 
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WE weakneſs or deſertion of others. There is nothing I 
ſhall omit to preſerve our common country from ſla- 
0 WW very; » and I ſhall look with pity upon thoſe, in 
om neither their advanced age, the glory of their 
d actions, nor the example of courage which others 
0 WF {et them, can diminiſh a fondneſs for living. If our 
i WF deſires, and the juſtice of our cauſe meet with ſuc- 
0 Wl cſs, we ſhall be ſatisfied. But if things happen other- 
3 WH viſe, I ſhall not judge myſelf at all the more un- 
e happy, as I think myſelf born to defend and deliver 
my country, and that life is only deſirable on this 
Y :ccount. 
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4 In his letter to Atticus, he expreſſes himſelf with 
"© WH fill greater force and freedom. I agree, ſays he, that 
Cicero had a very good intention in all that he has 


done. No body is better acquainted with his affec- 
0 tion and zeal for the republick than I am. But upon 
uus occaſion ſhall I ſay, that his wiſdom is miſtaken, or 
that he has been too much guided by policy ? He who 
was not afraid, for the Pfety of the ſtate, to make 
Anthony his enemy. This I. am ſure of, that by 
treating Oftavius as he has, he has only nouriſhed and 
TW inflamed his ambition and preſumption. He boaſts of 
having put an end to the war againſt Anthony, with- 
att moving a ſingle ſtep from Rome. Did he do this 
0 only to give him a ſucceſſor? I am grieved that I am 
" Wl forced to write thus to you. But you have deſired me 
to lay open my heart with entire freedom. How im- 
prudent is it through a blind fear to draw upon our- 
0 ſelres the ills we apprehend, and which poſſibly we 
* may avoid? » death, baniſhment and poverty are too 
terrible to us. Cicero ſeems to judge theſe the worſt 
b 2 misfortunes; and provided he finds perſons who 


= Ac veſtri miſerebor, quibus in malis: &, dum habeat à qui- 
zen- nec ætas, neque honores, neque bus impetret quæ velit, & à qui- 
gu vrtus aliena dulecdinem vivendi bus colatur ac laudetyr, ſervitr tem, 
alde minuere it. honorificam modd, non aſperna- 
ft a Ibid. Epiſt. 16. tur: fi quicquam in extrema ao 
Cave 9 Nimidm timemus mortem, miſerrima contumelia poteſt hono- 

txilium, & paupertatem, Hæc rificum eſſe. | 

ahi videntur Ciceronĩ ultima eſſe 


reſpect 
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reſpect and commend him, and from whom. he may 
obtain what he gdefires, that he is in no dread gf 


ſlavery, in caſe it be hononrable ; if indeed any thing 
can be honourable in, the loweſt and moſt wretched 
degree of infamy. Octavius, indeed, may well cal 


Cicero his father, and ſeem willing to depend entire 


upon him, and load him with commendations and 
civilities. We ſhall ſoon fee how much his words 
and actions diſagree. Is any thing, in ſhort, more 
oppoſite to common ſenſe than to call him father, 
whom we don't look upon as a free man? But iti 
eaſy to ſee, that the good Cicero labours only to make 
Octavius favourable to him. ? I no longer ſet any 
value upon all his philoſophy. For of what, uſe arc 
thoſe noble ſentiments to him, with which his books 
are filled, where he treats of death and baniſhmentz, 
of poverty and ſolid glory, of real honour, and the 
zeal which every man ought to ſhew for the liberty 
of his country? Let. Cicero then live in ſubmiſ- 
ſion and ſervitude, ſince he is capable of it, and nei- 
ther his age, nor his honours, nor his paſt actions 
make him aſhamed to ſuffer it! For my on part, no 
condition of flavery, how honourable ſoever it may 
appear, ſhall -hinder me from declaring war agaiuſt 
tyranny, againſt-decrees; irregularly made, againſt un. 
juſt dominion, and every power that would ſet itſel 
above the laws. He concludes his letter with declar- 
ing that though his friendſhip, for Cicero is not at al 
leſſened, yet he could not avoid thinking of him 
with far leſs eſteem than formerly, as it is not in our 
on power to judge otherwiſe of men than from the 
idea we have conceived of them. | 

« Every: thing fell out as Brutus had foreſeen, The 
young Cæſar ſoon perceived that the men of probity, 
- who were all zealous for liberty, deſigned to reſtran 
p Ego verd jam jis artibus nihil panperrate ſcripht, copjoſiflim? ? 
tribuo, quibus {cio Ciceronem in- 4 Vivat hercule Cicero, qu 
ſtructiſimum eſſe, Quid enim illi poteſt, ſupplex & obnoxius, fi ne 


proſunt qu pro libertate patgge, que ætatis, neque honorum, 7 
MIO, 


gue de dignitate, de morte, exilio, que rerum geſtazum pudet, 
* . 13 


mY 


Of Profane Hiſtory. 5 
his authority within the juſt bounds of a lawful power. 
He learnt alſo that Cicero, who ſeldom or ever ſtifled 
his jeſt, and valued himſelf upon his ſkill in raillery, 
that Cicero, I ſay, by an ambiguous expreſſion, which 
is not to be expreſ'ed in any other language than the 
Latin, ſpoke of him as of a young man that was to 
de priſed and honoured, and then taken off. Las- 
LY 1ondum adileſcentem, ornandim, tollendur. But the 
Wh other ſharply replied, that he would take effectual 
* WH care that it ſhould not happen ſo, Se non effe comme 
eum ut 7:11 pofir: | 
. He took effectual care, indeed, and declaring him- 
ſelf at once againſt the conſpirators, commenced a 
7 Wl proceſs againſt them. Then Cæſar, Lepidus and 
Anthony being reconciled, and forming amongſt 
themſelves that famous league which is ſo well known 
by the name of the ſecond triumvirate, they divided” 
the provinces, madethat horrible proſcription of above 
two hundred of the moſt illuſtrious citizens, and ſet a 
price upon their heads. We ſee here again how crucl 
and violent ambition is, even in ſuch perſons as ap- 
pear to be of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, and how 
it extinguiſhes all ſenſe of honour, probity and gra- 
titnde, * Cæſar to compaſs his end, after a weak 
and faint reſiſtance, ſacrificed his benefaRor, the ar- 
tiicer of his fortune, in a word, the perſon he called 
father, to the hatred of Anthony. He who for fo 
many years had employed his voice in defending the 
ntereſts both of private perſons and the publick, died 
vithout finding any one to defend himſelf. _ 
What a ſad ſpectacle! The head of Cicero was 
placed begween his two hands upon that very roſtrum, 
The rom whence as conſul, and afterwards as a perſon 
a conſular dignity. he had ſo often made his voice 
v be heard; and where that very year he had de- 
aimed againſt Anthony, with more than human elo- 


Ep. xi. lib, xx. ad Famil. s Paterc, lib, ii, n. 66, t Liv, in fragm. 
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144 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
quence and unprecedented applauſe. He was three. 
ſcore and three years old when he died, ſo that hi; 
death might not have ſeemed untimely if it had not 
been violent. His genius diſtinguiſhed itſelf as well 
by his works, which were the fruits of it, as the ho- 
nours which were the reward of it. His ſtate of 
proſperity, which was of long ſtanding, was mixed 
with very ſevere trials, with baniſhment, the ruin of 
the party he had embraced, the death of a daughter 
he affectionately loved, and ſo unhappy and tragical 
an end. Of all theſe misfortunes death was the only 
one he bore like a man of courage. After all, ſet the 
good againſt the ill, and we may truly ſay that he 
was a very great man, of a very extenſive genius, 
and deſerving the admiration of all ages ; and that to 
give bim his juſt praiſe would require another Cicero. 
ASt. Auguſtine ſpeaking of this event, obſerves how 
- limited the views of the moſt prudent men are, and 
how ſhort ſighted we are in relation to the future, 
Cicero had warmly eſpouſed the party of the young 
Cæſar, in hopes of ſurmounting, by his intereſt, that 
of Anthony his enemy, and of reſtoring liberty by 
his means; and directly the contrary fell out. I was 
this young man which gave him up to the rage of 
Anthony, and within a little time after uſurped do- 
minion, and made himſelf maſter of the republick. 

To reſume the ſeries of the narration and conclude, 
Cæſar delivered from his two rivals, by events which 
it would be too long to relate here, found himſelf 
mailer of all that was ſubje& to the Romans. He 
then conſulted with Agrippa and Mecznas, his molt 
intimate friends, whether he ſhould reſtore the repub- 
lick to its ancient liberty, by reſigning the authority 
into the hands of the ſenate and people, or whether he 
ſhould take upon himſelf the ſovereign power. Agrippa, 
though he was the companion of his fortune, and the 
huſband of his niece, was of the firſt opinion. Me- 


u De cit. Dei. lb. iii. e. 30. W Dio lib. iii, M. de Tillem, vie d Au 
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cxnas repreſented to him, by a great many reaſons, 
that the ſtate could not ſubſiſt but under a monarchy ; 
that he could not himſelf reſign his authority without 


danger of his life; but that he would find it his glory 


as well as his ſecurity to govern in a juſt and equita- 
ble manner. Cæſar therefore complied with this 
laſt advice. M. de St. Evremont has given us a de- 
ſcription of his government and genius, which well 


deſerves to be read. I ſhall here infert an extract 


of it. 


« After the tyranny of the triumvirate and the 


« deſolation which the civil war had wrought, he was 
« diſpoſed at laſt to govern a people by reaſon, whom 
„ he had ſubdued by force; and diſguſted at the vio- 
„ lence to which he was led, perhaps by the neceſ- 
« ſity of his affairs, he was pleaſed to eſtabliſh an 
happy ſubjection, which was farther removed from 
« ſlavery than from their ancient liberty. 

* One of his greateſt and moſt conſtant cares was 
« to make the Romans taſte the happineſs of his go- 
« yvernment, and render his dominion as inſenſible 
« to them as poſſible. e caſt off even the very 
names that might diſpleaſe them, and eſpecially re- 
«* jected the character of dictator, which was deteſted 
“in Sylla and odious in Cæſar himſelf. 
The generality of perſons, who raiſe themſelves, 
aſſume new titles to authorize their new power. 
He choſe to conceal a new power under familiar 
names and common titles of honour. He cauſed 
himſelf to be called * Emperor from time to time, 
to preſerve his authority over the legions ; he was 
created tribune, to diſpoſe of the people, and was 
called Prince of the 3 to govern it. But by 


became the general, the magiſtrate and the ſenator, 


* He tranſmitted the title of ccived after the famous battle of 
m1eror to his ſucceſſors, as alſo Actium. | 
Wt of Auguſtus, which, he te- 
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uniting ſo many different powers in his perſon, he 
charged himſelf alſo with different employments, and 
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* ſplendor, after he had firſt baniſhed corruption 


. * he was to impoſe upon others the neceſſity of doing 


his grace. 
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« when he had attained the ſovereignty. Thus he 
« made no other uſe of his power, than to remove 
« the confuſion which univerſally prevailed. He re- 
<+ ſtored the people to their rights, and retrenched only 
« the canvaſſing that was uſual in the election of 
« magiſtrates. He reſtored the ſenate to their ancient 


4 from it. For he contented himſelf with a mode- 
rate power, which did not leave him the liberty of 
« doing ill; but he exerciſed an abſolute one, when 


« well. Thus the people were as free as before in 
« every other reſpect but that of being ſeditious; 
« and the ſenate was full as powerful, except that 
& jt could not be equally unjuſt. Liberty loſt no- 
ce thing but the ills which it might occaſion, not any 
« thing of the happineſs it could produce.” | 
v Upon his firſt entrance on his fovereign authority, 
he hal the pleaſure of ſeeing the temple of Janus ſhut, 
whichAvas never done, but when wars were ceaſed 
throughout the empire. M. de Tillemont obſerves | 
after Euſebius, that the Son of God being upon the [ 
point of making himſelf man to bring us from heaven 
the true peace with God, our ſelves and the reſt of 
mankind, was pleaſed at the ſame time to give an 
image of that inward peace by eſtabliſhing an out- W*# 
ward and viſible peace upoa earth. This peace and | 
union of a great number of provinces in one and the 
ſame monarchy, was agreeable to the deſigns of God 
by the facility it gave the preachers of the goſpel to 
aſs from province to province, and univerſally diffuſe 
the light of the faith; and the people not being en- 
ged by the troubles and tumult of wars, gave 2 
willing ear to what they preached, and embraced the 
faith with joy, when God hag*»pened their hearts by 
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Tis thus that God the ſole arbiter of all human 
events determines as lord of all the fate of empires, 
preſcribes the form of them, regulates their limits, 
marks out their duration, and makes the very paſ- 
Gons and crimes of men ſubſervient to the execution 


and by the ſecret ſprings of his admirable wiſdom, 
diſpoſes at a diſtance and without man's being ſenſible 
of it, the preparations for the great work to which all 
the reſt relates, which is the eſtabliſhment of his 
church and ſalvation of his elect, 
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T remains that I ſpeak in this fourth part of fable 


words, 
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. HERE is no ſubject in literature either of 
a greater ule than what I now ſpeak of, or more 
de WW ccptible of profound erudition, or more perplexed 
bin doubts and-difficulties. My deſign is not to pe- 


irate into theſe obſcurities, or to reſolve them, but 
to exhort youth not to neglect a ſtudy which may 
af great advantage to them. I ſhall therefore con- 
& mylelf to two reflections, and but lightly touch 
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of his gracious and juſt deſigns in favour of mankind ; 


and antiquities, and this I ſhall do in very few 
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upon either of them. One of which ſhall relate to 


the origin of fable, and the other to its utility, 


MONK COON 


ARTICLE the FIRST. 
Of the Origin of Fable. 


\ABLE, which is a medley compoſed of real 

facts and ornamental falſhoods, took its riſe from 
truth, that is from hiſtory as well ſacred as profane; 
the ſeveral events of which have been altered in dil. 
ferent manners and at different times, either by popu- 
lar opinions, or poetical fictions. 

I ſay, that fable took its rife in part from ſacred 
hiſtory, and that its firſt and principal origin is to he 
found there. The family of Noah perfectly inſtructed 
in religion byithat holy patriarch preſerved for ſome 
time the worſhip of the true God in all its purity, 
But when after their fruitleſs endeavours to build the 
tower of Babel, they were divided and diſperſed into 
different countries; the diverſity of language and ha- 
bitation was ſoon followed by an alteration of worſhip. 
Truth which till then had been conveyed by the {ole 
channel of tradition, ſubject to a thouſand variations, 
and was not yet fixed by ſcripture, the ſecure guardian 
of facts, truth, I ſay, was obſcured by an infinite 
number of fables, _ thoſe of the lateſt invention in- 
creaſed the darkneſs of ſuch as were more ancient. 

The tradition of great principles and great events Wis 
preſerved amongſt all people not without ſome mixture 
of fiction, but with evident and very diſcernible traces 
of truth; a certain proof that theſe e people were al 
ſprung from the ſame original. 

Hence aroſe the univerſal notion of one ſapreme 
God, Almighty, the Lord and Creator of the world; 


and the conſequence of it, the neceſſity of an outwa'! 
worſhip 


A 
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worſhip by ceremonies and ſacrifices, Hence the uni- 


form and general conſent in reſpect to certain facts; 
the creation of man by the hand of God himſelf; his 


ſtate of happineſs and innocence, implied by the golden 


age, when the earth without being watered by the 
ſweat of his brows, or cultivated by painful labour, 
ſupplied him with every thing in abundance ; the fall 
of the ſame man, from whence aroſe all his misfor- 
tunes, and followed by a deluge of crimes which brought 
on an inundation of waters; the ſaving of the human 
race by an ark which ſtopt upon a mountain, and 
laſtly the propagation of mankind by a ſingle man and 
his three ſons. | 

But the detail of particular actions being leſs impor- 
tant and for this reaſon leſs known, was preſently al- 
tered by fables and fictions; as we clearly ſee even in 
the family of Noah. As he was the father of three 
children, and the people that were defcended of them 
diſperſed themſelves after the deluge into three different 
parts of the world, this hiſtory gavgccaſion to the 
fable of Saturn, whoſe three children, according to 
the poets, divided the empire of the world amongft 
them. 

Cham or Ham is the ſame with Ammon or Jupi- 
ter; Japhet, known under this name by the poets, 
was alſo worſhipped under that of Neptune, becauſe 
the maritime countries fell to his ſhare. 

The poſterity of Shem, ſeveral of whoſe deſcen- 
dants had a better ſenſe of religion, left his name in 
oblivion, For which reaſon he was taken for the God 
of the dead and of oblivion. | 


It is eaſy to ſee upon what the ſcandalous hiſtory of 


Saturn was founded, who was injuriouſly treated by 
one of his ſons. > | 
It is as eaſy to comprehend that the licentiouſneſs of 
the Saturnalia aroſe from an irreverent remembrance 
of the drunkenneſs of Saturn or Noah. | 
The ſevere puniſhment of the ſon, who ſaw the 
nakedneſs of Noah, has left among the Pagans the 
H 3 memory 
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memory of Saturn's indignation, who according to 
2 Callimachus made an irrevocable law, that whoever 
ſhould behave with the like temerity towards the Gods, 
ſhould preſently be deprived of ſight. 

How many particulars do we obſerve whergin Mo- 
ſes and Bacchus agree; and ſo of a great many dthers? 

Here then we have certainly one of the ſources of 
fable, which is the alteration of facts and events in 
hiſtory. 

Ihe miniſtry of angels with reference to men has 
been another. God who had aſſociated the angels to 
his ſpiritual nature, to his intelligence and immorta- 
lity, was pleaſed farther to aſſociate them to his pro- 
vidence in the government of the world, as well in 
relation to nature and the elements, as to the govern- 
ment of nations -The Scripture ſpeaks to us of 
Angels, which preſide over the waters, the winds, the 
lightning, thunder and eathquakes. It points out to 
us others, who armed with a {word of thunder ravage 
all Egypt, "07 a vaſt body of people in Jeruſalem 
by the plagueFand exterminate the army of an im- 
pious Prince, > There is mention alſo made of an 
Angel who was prince and protector of the empire of 
the Perſians; of another, prince of the empire of the 
- Greeks; of the Arch-Angel Michael, prince of the 

people of God. The external miniſtry of Angels is as 
ancient as the world, as we ſee from the example of 
the Cherubim placed at the gate of the terreſtrial Pa- 
radiſe, to guard the entrance into it. 

Noah and the Patriarchs were thoroughly inſtructed 
in this truth, which very nearly concerned them, and 
they were doubtleſs very careful to teach it to their fa- 
milies, who by little and little loſing the purer and 
ſpiritual ideas of an inviſible Deity, fixed their atten- 
tion only upon the-miniſters of his benefits and ven- 
geance. And thence it poſſibly might happen that 


2 Callim. hym. 8!; MooTga Ti; 1, 5. 7. C. xvi. v. 5. 
aa. d Dan. c. x, v. 2, 21. 


a Apoc, c. vii. v. 1. c. vii. 1. v. 


men 


* 
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men took their notion of the Gods, which preſided 
ſome over the fruits of the earth, and others over ri- 
vers; ſome over war, others over peace, and fo of all 
the reſt ; of Gods, whoſe power and miniſtry were 
limited to certain countries and certain people, but 
were all ſubject to the authority of a ſupreme God. 
Another principle of religion generally engraven in 
the minds of all people, alſo made way for the multi- 
plicity of the Pagan divinities; and that is a conſtant 
perſuaſion that divine Providence preſides over all hn- 


man events, both great and ſmall; and that no one, 


without exception, eſcapes its vigilance and care, 
< But men aſtoniſhed at the immenſe number of par- 
ticulars, to which it was requiſite the Deity ſhould 
deſcend,” thought to eaſe him of the trouble by giving 
every God his peculiar and perſonal function. i ings 


rebus propria diſponentes offitia numinum. 
The care of a whole country would have been too 


much buſineſs for a ſingle God; the lands were cem- 


mitted to one, the mountains to a „the hills to 
a third, and the vallies to a four St. Auguſtin 
reckons up a dozen different divinities all employed 


about a ſtalk of corn; every one of which according 


to his particular function takes a peculiar care of it at 
different times, from the moment the ſeed has been 


thrown into the earth, till the corn arrives at maturity. 


© Beſides this multitude of inferior Gods deſigned 
for theſe mean functions, there are others, ſays St. 
Auguſtin, that are more © conſiderable and of an kigher 
rank, as having evidently a more noble ſhare in the 


government of the world. 
But, adds the ſame father, they are theſe very im- 
portant and renowned Gods, which fable has molt dit- 


e 8. Aug. de Civit, Dei, lib, iv. ftrantur in mundo. 
c. 8. f Nam inſimam turbam ipfa ig- 
4 Lib. vii. c. 2, Illam quaſi ple- nobilitas wy ne obrueretur op- 
beiam numinum multitudinem mi- probriis, , . Vix ſelectorum quiſ- 
nutis onuſculis deſtinatam. piam, qui non in ſe notam con- 


© Numina' ſelecta dicuntur , . . tumeliz inſignis acceperit. Lib. 


quia opera majvra- ab bis admini- vii, cap. 4+ 
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graced and difparaged, by attributing to them the moſt 
ſhameful crimes and moſt deteſtable diſorders, murders, 
adulteries and inceſts, Whereas in the caſe of thoſe 
inferior Gods, their obſcurity and meanneſs has ſe- 
cured their honour by leaving them in oblivion, - And 
this has beſides been a fruitful ſource of fictions, with 
which the corruption of man's heart has ſupplied fable 
in order to palliate and excuſe the moſt frightful irre- 
- gularities by the example of the Gods themſelves. 

There was no ſpecies of infamy which was not an- 
thorized and even conſecrated by the worſhip paid to 
certain Gods, * Upon the feſtival of the mother of 
the Gods, they ſung ſuch ſongs that the mother of a 
comedian would have bluſhed at; and Scipio Naſica, 
who was choſen by the ſenate as the fitteſt man in the 
republick with whom to lodge her ſtatue, would have 
been grieved to have had his own mother a Goddeſs at 
fuch a rate, or that ſhe had held the place of Cybele, 

b The philoſophers blamed all theſe impure cere- 
- monies, but with fear, in faint terms, and only with- 
in the limits of their own ſchools. However religious 
among their diſciples, they followed the people in the 
temples and theatres, where theſe abominations took 
place; and i Seneca in a work, which we have loſt, 
where he rails with great force at theſe ſacrilegious ſu- 

erſtitions, declares notwithſtanding, that a wiſe man 

will externally conform to them in compliance to the 
laws of the ſtate, though he knows well that ſuch a 
worſhip can never pleaſe the Gods, but muſt only pro- 
voke them. Due emma ſapiens ſervab.t tanguam ligi- 
bus juſſa, non tanquam Dis grata. 

Ido not here propoſe to point out all the ſources 
from whence fable has taken its riſe, but only to ſhew 
ſome of the moſt common; and in this number we 
may place the ſenſe of admiration or gratitude, which 
inclined men to annex the idea of divinity to whatever 


E Lib. ii. c. 4, 5. bus muſſitando, talia ſe improbare 

b Etſi non libere prædicando, teſtati ſunt, Lib, vi, cap. 1- 
ſaltem utcumque in diſputationi- I Lib, vi, cap. 20, 
made 
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made an impreſſion. on their imagination, nearly af- 
feed them, or ſeemed to procure them any advan- 
tage, ſuch as the ſun, moon, or ſtars; the fathers 
with regard to the children, and children with reſpect 
to their fathers ; the perſons who had either invented or 
carried any uſeful arts to perfection; the heroes who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war by extraordinary 
ralour, or purged the land of robbers and diſturbers of 
the publick tranquillity ; and laſtly, all thoſe, who by 
any virtue or glorious action ſeemed ſuperior to the ge- 
nerality of mankind. And it is very viſible without 
my obſerving it, that profane as well as ſacred hiſtory, 
has given occaſion to all thoſe Demi-Gods and heroes, 
which fable has placed in heaven by joining frequently 
under one and. the ſame head and name ſuch actions as 
were very diſtinct both as to time, place and perſons. 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 


Of the uſefulneſs of Fable. 


HAT I have already obſerved concerning the 

origin of fables, which owe their birth to- 

fiction, error and falſhood, to the alteration of hiſto- 

rical facts and the corruption of man's heart, may give 

reaſon to alk, whether it is proper to inſtruct Chriſtian 

children in all the fooliſh inventions, abfurd and idle 

dreams, with which paganiſm has filled the books of 
antiquity. 

This ſtudy when applied to with all the precautions 
and wiſdom, which religion demands and inſpires, 
may be very uſeful to youth, x 

Firſt it teaches them what they owe to Jeſus Chriſt, 
their Redeemer, who has delivered them from- the 
power of darkneſs, to bring them into the admirable 
light of the Goſpel. Before him what were even the 

H 5 wiſeſt 
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wiſeſt and beſt of men, thoſe. celebrated. philoſophers, 
thoſe great paliticians, thoſe famous legiſlators of Greece, 
thoſe grave ſenators of Rome, in a word, all the beſt 
governed and wiſeſt nations of the world? Fable in- 
. us, they were blind worſhippers of the de- 
vil, who bent their knees before gold, ſilver and mar- 
ble; who offered incenſe to ſtatues, that were deaf 
and dumb; who acknowledged, as Gods, animals, rep- 
tiles and plants; who were not aſhamed to adore an 
adulterous Mars, a proſtituted Venus, and an inceſ- 
tuous Juno, a Jupiter polluted with all manner of 
crimes, and for that reaſon moſt worthy of the firſt 
place among the Gods. LY 
What great impurities, what monſtrous abomina- 
tions were-admitted into their ceremonies, their ſolem- 
nities and myſteries ? The temples of their Gods were 
{ſchools of licentiouſneſs, their pictures invitations to 
ſin, their groves places of proſtitution, their ſacrifices 
a frightful mixture of ſuperſtition and cruelty. | 
In this condition were all mankind, except the 
people of the Jews, for near four thouſand years. In 
this ſtate were our fathers, and we ſhould have like- 
wiſe been, if the light of the Goſpel had not diſperſed 
our darkneſs. Every ſtory in fabulous hiſtory, every 
cCircumſtance of the lives of the Gods, ſhould fill us at 
once with confuſion, admiration and gratitude, and 
ſeem to cry out to us aloud in the words of St. Paul to 
the Epheſians: * Remember, and forget it not, that 
being ſprung from Gentiles ye were ſtrangers from the 
covenants of. promiſe, having no hope, and without God 
in the world. 
A ſecond advantage of fable is that in diſcovering ta 
us the abſurd ceremonies and impious maxims of Pa- 
ganiſm, it ought to inſpire us with new reſpect for the 
auguſt majeſty of the Chriſtian religion and the ſanc- 
tity of its morals. We learn from eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory, that an holy ! biſhop, in order to eradicate en- 


Kk Eph, ii. v. 17, 12, andria. Theod, v. c, 22. Ruff. ii. 
1 ius biſhop of Alex - c, 23, 24. Sorc. v. c. 16. 
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tirely all diſpoſitions to idolatry out of the minds of the 
faithful brought to light and publickly expoſed all that 
was found in the inſide of a temple he cauſed to be 
demoliſhed; the bones of men, the members of chil- 
dren facrificed to devils, and ſeveral other footſteps of 
the ſacrilegions worſhip, which the Pagans paid to 
their Deities, The ſtudy of fable ſhould produce a like 
effect in the mind of every ſenſible perſon, and it is 
this uſe that the holy fathers and all the apologiſts of 
Chriſtianity have made of it. : 

It is impoſſible to underſtand the books which have 
been written upon this ſubject, without having ſome 
knowledge of fabulous hiſtory. St. Auguſtin's great 
work, intitled, De Civitate Dei, which has done ſo 
much honour to the church, is at the ſame time both a 
proof of what I lay down, and a perfect model of the 
manner how we ought to ſanctify profane ſtudies, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the other fathers, who have 
gone upon the ſame plan from the beginning of Chriſ- 
tianity, Theophilus of Antioch, Tatian, Arnobius, 
Lactantius, Theodoret, Euſebius of Cæſarea, and e- 
ſpecially St. Clement of Alexandria, 'whoſe Stromata 
are not to be underſtood by any one, that is not verſed 
in this part of ancient learning. Whereas the khow- 
ledge of fable makes the knowledge of them extremely 
eaſy, which we ought to look upon as no ſmall ad- 
vantage. | 

It is alſo very uſeful (and particularly, to youth for 
whom I write) for the underſtanding both of Greek, 
Latin, French- and Engliſh authors, in reading of 
which they muſt be often at a ſtand without ſome ac- 
quaintance with fable. I don't ſpeak only of the poets, 
to whom we know it is a kind of natural language; 
it is alſo frequently made uſe of by orators, and ſome- 
times by an happy application ſupplies them with very 
lively and eloquent turns: Such, for inſtance, amongſt 
a'great many others, is the following paſſage in Tul- 
ly's* oration concerning 5 King of W 
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n The orator takes notice that this Prince flying before 
the Romans after the loſs of a battle, found means to 
eſcape out of the hands of his covetous conquerors, by 
ſcattering upon the road, from time to time, a part of 
his treaſures and ſpoils. In like manner, ſays he, as 
it is told of Medea, that when ſhe was purſued by her 
father, in the ſame country, ſhe ſcattered the mem- 
bers of her brother Abſyrtus, whom ſhe had cut to 
pieces, along the way, that his care in gathering up 
the diſperſed members, and his grief at the ſight of ſo 
fad a ſpectacle, might retard his purſuit. The reſem- 
blance is exact, except that, as 1 ully remarks, Acta 
the father of Medea was ſtopped in his courſe by ſor- 
row, and the Romans by joy. | 
There are different ſpecies of books expoſed to the 
view of the whole world, ſpch as pictures, prints, 
tapeſtry and ſtatues. Theſe are ſo many riddles to 
thoſe who are ignorant of fabulous hiſtory, from 
whence their explication is frequently to. be taken, 
Theſe matters are likewiſe frequently brought into 
difcourſe, and it is not, in my opinion, over agreeable 
to fit mute and ſeem ſtupid in company for want of 
being inſtructed, whilſt young, in a matter ſo eaſy to 


be learnt. | 


All theſe reaſons hve ever made me wiſh that ſome- 
body would be at the pains to draw up an hiftory of 
the fabulous times, which might be put into the hands 
of all the world, and be expreſly calculated for the 
. uſe of youth. F. Galtruchius's work is ſomewhat of 
this kind, but it is too ſhort; as is alſo F. Jouvenci's 
treatiſe, intitled, Appendix de Diis, which otherwiſe 
is excellent, M. L'Abbe Bannier's performance, in 
three volumes, contains moſt of what is wanting upon 
this ſubject, the ſubſtance of it being taken from hi- 
ſtory itſelf, which is the beſt ſyſtem in this kind, and 
explains the different ſources of it with great ſolidity 
and erudition. But this work is too learned and too 
large for the boys, as that alſo of F. Tournemine 

a Pro lege Manil, n. 22. 
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would be; of which he has given us ſuch a plan as 
makes us wiſh the work was finiſhed. There has 
been lately publiſhed a book, intitled, Dictionaire de 
la fable, It may be very uſeful in clearing up any 
difficulties relating to fable, which may occur' in 
reading, but is not a continued hiſtory, 

One ſingle volume of a reaſonable length, might be 
made to contain the moſt conſiderable and remarkable 
facts, and ſuch as would contribute moſt to the un- 
derſtanding of authors. I ſhould think it would be 
adviſeable to omit what barely relates to learning, as 
it would render the ſtudy of fable more difficult and 
leſs agreeable, or at leaſt to throw all reflections of this 
kind into ſhort notes; but it would be abſolutely re- 
quiſite to throw out every thing that might be preju- 
dicial to purity of manners, and not only to leave out 
any ſtory, but even any expreſſion that might give 
the leaſt offence to any chaſte or Chriſtian ears. I 
have engaged a perſon, who has a great deal of know- 
ledge, judgment and piety, to undertake this fmall 
5 which cannot but be very uſeful to all 
young perſons of both ſexes; and I hope in a little 
time it will be in a condition to be publiſhed. 
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ESIDES the events contained in hiſtory, and 
the reflections which are the natural conſequence 
ok them, this ſtudy contains ſtill another part, which 
tough leſs neceſſary and agreeable indeed, may yet 
de very uſeful, if made with judgment and diſcretion ; 
mean the knowledge of uſages, cuſtoms, and what- 


erer elſe is underſtood by the name of antiquities. The 


kaders of hiſtory are in ſome reſpect like travellers. 


T here 
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There is generally ſome end propoſed, either of going 
into their own country, or to ſome other place, whi- 
ther their buſineſs or their intereſts leads them; andi 
is this end, this motive which puts them in action, 
and ſets them a going. Notwithſtanding, if they 
have leiſure and curioſity, they take care by the way, 
to examine whatever they meet with in their way 
worth notice, and inſert it in the journals or memoir; Wi 
they draw up for their own private uſe. Thus alſo ve 
ſhonld act in ſt lying hiſtory ; beſides the ſeries of 
facts and events, and the wiſe reflections ariſing fron Wt 
them, we ſhould carefully collect whatever relates to Wi 
uſages, cuſtoms, laws, arts, and a thouſand other cu- Wn 
rious branches of knowledge, which ſerve as orna- Wi |: 
ments to the mind, and likewife contribute very much Wt! 


to the perfect underſtanding of what we read. g 
U 
The uſefulneſs of the fludy of Antiguities. m 


This ſtudy, to a certain degree, is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to all maſters. There are in all authors a great be 
many expreſſions, alluſions, and compariſons, which 
cannot be underſtood without it; and it is ſcarce pol- WW" 
ſible without it to make one ſingle ftep in the reading 
of hiſtory; and not be puzzled with difficulties, which WW i: 
a very ſlight knowledge of antiquity would frequently Ml; > 
reſolve. Let any one lightly run over the firſt book Mok 
of Livy, which, with the origin of the Roman peo- 
ple, contains that of the greateſt part of their laws and & 
cuſtoms, and he will ſoon be Enüble of the utilij i T1. 
and advantage of the ſtudy I am now recommending. 8 b. 
I know that this ſtudy, like all others, if carried 4, 
too far, has its rocks and ' dangers. There is a kin Qu 


of obſcure'and ill managed learning, which is emploſ- Wl — 
ed only upon queſtions equally vain and frivolous, '* 
which hunts after what is moſt abſtruſe and uncommou ay 
in every ſubject, and is almoſt wholly confined to the 7h 
diſcovery of ſuch things as are abſolutely ſuperffuous 
and of which it is often better to be ignorant 7 — 

Shake OWs 


- 


know. Seneca in more than one place complains of 
his bad taſte, which taking riſe amongſt the Greeks, 
transferred itſelf to the Romans, and began to ſeize 
upon the nation. He obſerves, that there is, in point 
of ſtudy, as in every thing elſe, a vicious exceſs and 
intemperance ; that it is no leſs blameable to collect at 
a vaſt expence, an heap of uſeleſs knowledge, than of 
ſuperfluous furniture ; that this ſort of learning is cal- 


— — 


r 


culated only to make men impertinent, fooliſhly poſ- 
 W:0ed with a notion of their own merit, and at the 
\ Wbottom really ignorant. Speaking of Didymus, the 
» MW famous grammarian, who had wrote. four thonſand - 
. Wrolumes, wherein he hath examined abundance of uſe- 
„es queſtions, not worth remembering ; Iſhould have 
Wl thought him wretched enough, ſays Seneca, if he had 


been condemned, I ſay, not to write, but only to read 
ſuch a heap of trifles. Quatuor millia librorum Diay- 
mus grammaticus ſcripſit ; miſer, fi tam multa ſuperva- 
wa legi/þct. | 

? Juvenal alſo juſtly derides the bad taſte of ſome 
perſons in his time, who were not ſatisfied unleſs a 
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al 

ch n Ecce Romanos quoque invaſit explicat ? aon putas eum, qui oc- 
of. inane ſtudium ſupervacua diſcendi, cupatus eſt in ſupervacua literarum 
Lib. de brev. vit. cap. xiv. ſupellectile? quid quòd iſta libera- 
ng o Plus ſcire velle, quam fit ſatis, lium artium conſectatio moleſtos; 
ch WM iotemperantize genus eſt. . An verboſos, intempeſtivos, ſibi pla- 


tu exiſtimas reprehendendum, qui 


centes facit, & ideo non diſcentes 


ſupervacua uſu ſibi comparat, & pre- neceſſaria, quia ſupervacua didi 
tiofarum rerum pompam in domo runt. Epil 88. e 
p Sed vos ſævas imponite leges, 
Ut præceptori verborum regula conſtet; 
Vt legat hiſtorias 3 auctores noverit omnes 
lity Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſuos, ut forts rogatus 
ng. Dum petit aut thermas, aut Phœbi balnea, dicat 
+. Nutricem Anchiſæ, nomen patriamque noverce 
: Anchemoli; dicat, quot Aceftus vixerit annos, 
a Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverat urnas, Juv. lib, iii, Sat. 74 
of- hand laws upon the maſter lay, 
Jus, Be ſure he knows exactly grammar rules, 
And all the beſt hiſtorians read in ſchools ; ' 
non All authors, ev'ry poet to an hair; | 
the That aſk'd the queſtion, he may ſcarce deſpair 
os, To tell who nurs d Anchiſes, or to name 
Anche molus's ſtep- mother, and whence ſhe came: 
How long Aceſtes liv'd, what ſtores of wins 
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tle gave to the departing Trojan line, pre- | 
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preceptor directly could give an anſwer to a thouſand 
abſurd and ridiculous queſtions. It is, in ſhort, to be 
little acquainted with the value of time, and to ſpend 
one's pains and-labour to very bad purpoſe, to employ 
them in the ſtudy of ſuch difficulties and obſcurities, 
as are at the ſame time, according to 4 Tully's obſer- 
vation, unneceſſary, and often trifling and vain, 


Turpe eſt difficiles habere nugas, 
Et flultus laber ęſi ineptiarum, MARTI4I. 


A judicious maſter will carefully avoid falling into 
this miſtake. In applying himſelf to hiſtory and anti- 
quities he will not carry his enquiries too far, but he 
guided in this point by prudence and diſcretion. He | 
will remember what Quintilian ſays, that it is a MF 
fooliſh and pitiful vanity to be over curious in knowing Wl * 
all that the worſt authors have ſaid upon a ſubject; n 
that ſuch an occupation very idly waſtes the time and i 
pains which ought to be better employed; and that MW 
among the virtues and perfections of a good maſter, WM A 
it is none of the leaſt to be ignorant in ſome particu- MW © 
lars. Ex quo mibi inter wirtu'es grammatici habebitur, 
aligva neſcire. | an 

There is an art of making thefe dry and ordinarily WM 8 
tedious matters very agreeable, by intermixing them 
with ſhort ſtories and refletions; by removing from 
them moſt of fhe thorns and difficulties, and leaving 
only the flower, in a manner, for the boys to gather, 
by exalting their taſte, and awakening their curioſity 
with ſuch particular , circumſtances as are likely to 
make an impreſſion; in a word, by making them 
fond of this kind of exerciſe, and expect it with a 
ſort of impatience. 

With theſe precautions we cannot too much recom- 
mend the ſtudy of antiquities, either to ſcholars or 


qa Alterum eft vitium, quod qui- que difficiles conferunt, eaſdemque 
dm nimis magnum ſtudium mul- non neceſſarias. Offic, lib, 1, n. 19. 
tamque operam in res obſcuras at- * Quintil, lib, x, cap. vii. 
| ntaſters. 
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maſters. The latter eſpecially ſhould look upon it as 
an eſſential branch of their duty. It is a part of 
learning not only ſuitable to their character, but abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary for all ſuch perſons as are deſigned by 
their ſtation to ſtudy and teach the belles let res. The 
univerſity has, in all ages, been bags r= Og by this 

articular, as well as in every other reſpect. She has 
conſtantly ſent abroad all ſorts of learned men, who 
have done honour to literature and the nation, by 
the valuable works they have publiſhed. Turnebus, 


Muretus, Buchanan, Scaliger, Cafaubon, and the ma- 


ny others, who have taught or ſtudied in the univerſity 
of Paris, 8 He | 

It is incumbent on us to ſupport their glory, and to 
look upon their reputation as a rich inheritance, which 
we ought to tranſmit to our ſucceſſors in all its value, 
and not ſuffer it to be ſpent or laviſhed by our idle- 
neſs and indolence. We ſee ſeveral of our brethren 
in the univerſity diſtinguiſh themſelves in different 
kinds of literature, according to their particular taſte 
and inclination, either by compoſitions in proſe, or in 
Greek or Latin verſes ; or by a diligent ſtudy of rhe- 
toric and the old rhetoricians ; of the art of poetry 
and the writers who had treated it ; of grammar in 
general and all its parts; by an exact knowledge of 
the ancient authors of the Greek and Roman hiſtory, 
and of the antiquities of both nations. We are allow- 
ed a noble emulation in this point, and we ſhould all 
of us ſtrive to equal, and if poſlible even to excel thoſe 
who have gone before us. 
It is not only the glory of the univerſity which 
z herein concerned, but the honour of the nation 
ought ſenſibly to affect us. Some neighbouring 
countries ſeem inclined to deprive us of the glory 
of learning, by their extraordinary application to the 
ſciences, and by the great and learned works with 


vhich they enrich the publick. They cannot de- 


ly the French their excellency in eloquence and po- 


fry, in the ſtudy of polite learning, in the beauty 


and 
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retus, Manutius, and a great many other illuſtrions 


and on the other ſide, the delicacy of compoſition re 
. ceives very conſiderable improvements from the (oli 1 


Balles lettres, ſufficiently ſhews that their deſign 1s t0 


erudition. Not to mention ſeveral other learned mem 


| King's library, and one of the forty in the French 


and delicacy of compoſition; the age of Lewis |: 
Grand having been to us, what the age of Auguſtis 
was formerly to the Romans, that is, the rule an 
model of good taſte in every kind. In preſerving thi 
glorious part of our ancient inheritance with care and 
jealouſy, we muſt not neglect another which ought 
alſo to be very valuable to us, and it is the perfetian 
of our condition to join both together, a good taſte of 
the belles lettres with that of erudition, - 

Theſe two parts, though very different, are not i. 


mutual, aſſiſtance; in ſhort, erudition- makes a quite 
different figure, 2 ſupported by elegant and beay- 


( 
t 
} 
compatible, and ſhould be ready to lend each other: 
t 
h 


tiful compoſition; ſuch as we ſee in the works of Mu- 


learned men, who have done ſuch honour to literature; f 


dity and multiplicity of thoughts and materials ſupplied 
by erudition. N 

I know not whether I am blinded by a love to ny i 
country, and prejudiced for a body of which I have 
the honour to be a-member, but in my opinion, the 
two characters I have juſt mentioned, are happily unit- 
ed in moſt of the memoirs which the royal academy 
of inſcriptions and. belles lettres have publiſhed. We 
find there a conſiderable part of antiquities explained 
with great clearneſs and eloquence, I have made 
great uſe of them in the little I relate here. The 
twofold title this academy bears of inſcriptions and 


unite the polite part of literature with the depth 0 


bers of this body, ſuch as were M.'L'Abbe Fraguie!, 
and M. L'Abbe Maſſien, they have lately loſt an es 
cellent perſon, who had both theſe qualities in an em 
nent degree, I mean the younger M. Boivin, tie 
royal profeſſor in the Greek tongue, keeper of the 


cadem) 


7 
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cademy. He had a vaſt fund of erndition, and I 
queſtion whether any man in all Europe was more 
thoroughly maſter of the Greek tongue than he ; and 
yet at the ſame time he compoſed in three languages, 
Greek, Latin, and French, either in proſe or verſe, in 
a manner extremely elegant. Several of the moſt 
able profeſſors in the univerſity never failed to lay their 
compoſitions before him, and always found an advan- 
tage from his criticiſm, which was equally modeſt and 
judicious. For my own part, though he was much 
younger than me, I always looked upon him as my 
maſter in matters of polite learning, eſpecially where 
the Greek was concerned, and I ſtand indebted to 
him for a great part of the little I have known. 

'Tis this erudition which young maſters ſhould aim 
at, who are ſeriouſly inclined to follow their own 
ſtudies, and direct thoſe of others. Nor ſhould they 
be frightened with the length and difficulty of the la- 
dour; for by ſetting apart a certain portion of their 
time every day for the reading of ancient authors, they 
will by little and little make ſo rich a collection in 
this kind, as themſelves will afterwards be aſtoniſhed 
at ; let them but begin, make the beſt uſe of their 
time, and take down their remarks with order and 
perſpicuity. But a man muſt have already ſome tinc- 
ture of erudition, before he can know what it is pro- 
per for him to obſerve as he reads. Thus to confine 
myſelf to the preſent point, it were to be wiſhed that 
maſter before he engages in the ſtudy of the ancient 
tiſtorians, would at leaſt run over what Roſinus has 
Witten, upon the Roman antiquities. This is not a 
vork of much labour, and may notwithſtanding be 
of great advantage to young maſters in the peruſal of 
authors, by making them attentive to ſeveral things 
ich otherwiſe might eſcape them. We have a ſmall 
latin treatiſe, by F. Cantel the jeſuit, entitled, De 


mi 
eue Republica, which is very proper for young 
beginners. There is alſo one in French, but very 
» oaciſe, called, Abrege des Antiquitts Remaines,- which 


may 
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may be put into the hands of the boys, till a better 
1s expreſly drawn up for their uſe; and I hope ſome 
ſkilful maſter will take upon. himſelf this little work, 
A good part of what relates to antiquities may be re- 
duced to ſeven or eight heads, viz. religion, politicks, 
war, navigation, publick monuments and buildings, 
games, battles, ſpectacles, arts and ſciences, and the 
uſages of common life, ſuch as meals, habits, mo- 
ney, &c. f | 
Every one of theſe parts contains a great many o- 
thers. For inſtance, under the title of religion are 
comprehended the Gods, the prieſts, the temples, the 
vellels and other inſtruments employed in ſeveral acts 
of religion, the ſacrifices, feaſts, vows and oblations, 
oracles and predictions ; under the title of political g- 
vernment, the comitia or aſſemblies, the different of- 
fices of magiſtracy, the laws and judgments ; and fo Wl ' 
of all the reſt, g 
There are abundance of curious points, and ſuch WM ? 
as certainly deſerve to be taken notice of, which a IM © 
maſter that has ſome knowledge in this ſtudy may ob- 5 
ſerve to his ſcholars, as occaſion offers, and which in 8 
time will ſupply them with an abundance of uſetul WW * 
and agreeable points of knowledge, at no great ex- © 
Pence of pains. A few examples will explain my * 
meaning, and ſhew how ſerviceable the ſtudy of anti- 
quities-may be towards exciting the curioſity of youth, WM " 
and inſpiring them with a taſte for learning, or even © 
to inſtil into them the uſeful principles of morality I * 
and religion. I ſhall here confine myſelf to one fin- 
gle article relating to arts, and ſhall treat only of 
very ſmall part of them. 


Fats and reflection relating to the invention of arts. 


It is of great moment, as we read, to obſerve care 
fully the origin of arts and ſciences, their different 
progreſs, their declenſion and fall; the rare and cu 
rious facts, which occur upon this ſubject; * 


— 
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frious men, who have excelled in them; the Princes, 
who have made the ſtudy of them flouriſh, by giving 
protection and encouragement to ſuch perſons as have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſkill in any art; nor 
muſt we 'omit the difcoveries, which have eſcaped the 
enquiries of the ancients, and been reſerved for later 
ages. I ſhall here ſpeak only to the two laſt articles, 
and content myſelf with pointing out ſome few exam- 
ples, to which I ſhall add ſomething upon meaſures 
and coins. | - 


: ; | ; 
I. Diſcoveries unknown to the ancients. 


In the deſcriptions of . battles, with which authors 
abound, youth often find the cavalry mentioned, but 
ſeldom obſerve one thing, which is very ſurprizing 
in itſelf and ſcarce comprehenſible ; which is, that an- 
cently the horſemen never made uſe of ſtirrups. 


been put upon their horſes by their grooms, if they 
had any; or have taken the advantage of a higher 
ground, or of ſome ſtone, or of a trunk of a tree. 
Plutarch obſerves, that Gracchus placed ſtones at 


men in mounting on horſeback. 

Me are with reaſon ſurprized, that the ancients ne- 
ver made uſe of glaſs for their windows. Glaſs how- 
ever was in uſe amongſt them; without mentioning 


and goblets of glaſs, which perfectly imitated cryſtal, 


and were none of the leaſt ornaments of their buffets. 


What could be more eaſy than to glaze their windows 
with it, and yet this was what the ancients never did, 
They likewiſe never uſed any linnen for their ſhirts, 


ly neceſſary amongſt them. 


In vit. Gracch, 


It 


They muſt either, when grown heavy with age, have 
certain diſtances upon the great roads, to aſſiſt horſe- 


the looking glaſſes and large panes, which were the 
ornaments of their chambers, they made vaſes, cups 


which however is ſo neat and wholeſome; and this 
was one of the reaſons which made bathing ſo abſolute- 


\ 
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It is alſo proper to obſerve to pupils, that ſeveral of 
the molt neceſſary inventions of life, ſuch as water. 
mills, windmills, ſpectacles the compaſs printing, 
and a great many others of the like nature, were un- 
known to the ancients ; and that we owe the greateſt 
part of theſe rare and yaluable inventions to the bar. 
barous ages, in which the ſtupidity and ignorance (till 
prevailed that the eruption of the northern people, e- 
nemies and deſtroyers of all the works of art, had 
ſpread over all Europe. How many diſcoveries have 
been made in aſtronomy by means of the teleſcope? 
how great a change has the compaſs made in naviga- 
tion ? 

It is highly proper upon this occaſion to obſerve, 
that the invention of arts ought not to be attributed 
to human induſtry alone, but to a peculiar providence, 
which uſually concealing itſelf under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as ſeem to be the effect of chance, conducts 
mankind by degrees to wonderful diſcoveries, in order 
to procure for them at appointed ſeaſons the neceſſities 
and conveniencies of life. This is a truth confeſſed by 
the Heathen themſelves, and * Tully running over 
what was moſt uſeful and valuable in nature, owns 
that all this wonld have remained in oblivion and 
buried in the bowels of the earth, if God had not dil- 
Cloſed the knowledge and uſe of it to man. 

To confirm this reflection and render the truth more 
evident, it may be proper to explain at large to youth 
the particular circumſtance of the compaſs; and ſuch 
an account cannot but be very pleaſing to them. The 
compaſs then, they may be told, is a ſmall box, in 
which there is incloſed a needle, that has been touched 
by a loadſtone, and ſo ſupported that it may eaſily 
be turned every way, This needle, by virtue of the 
loadſtone, which has touched it, always conſtantly di- 
rects itſelf ſo as to fix very near upon the meridian 
line, turning one of its extremities towards the north 
and the other towards the ſouth, and by this meaus 


t Cic. lib. i. de Divin. n. 116. 
a diſcovers 
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liſcovers to the pilot the courſe he ſteers. The an- 
cients before the invention of the compaſs could not 
fail very far in the open ſea, as they had no other gui- 
dance than the ſun and ſtars; and when this aſſiſtance 
failed them they went on. by chance, and knew not 
what courſe the veſſel took ; for which reaſon they 
never removed very far from the coaſts, nor ventured 
to undertake any long voyages. The compals has re- 
moved theſe difficulties, as it conſtantly ſhews where 
the north and ſouth lie, let the weather be what it 
will by day or night, and by a neceſſary conſequence 
hews which is the eaſt and which is the weſt, and 
certainly points out the courſe the veſſel is to take. 
The diſcovery of the new world, and conſequently 
the ſalvation of abundance of ſouls, depended upon 
the invention of the compaſs ; and *tis ſurprizing it 
ſhould lye ſo long concealed. For it has been known 
in Europe but about three hundred years. The an- 
cents were perfectly acquainted with one of the two 
ſpecific virtues of the loadſtone, to wit, that of at- 
tacting and ſupporting iron; how came they not to 
liſcover the other of turning and fixing itſelf always 
towards the north and ſouth, which now appears to us 
o eaſy and natural a diſcovery ? Who does not clearly 
ſee, that God who makes men attentive to the effects 
of nature, or heedleſs of them according to his own 
deligns and good pleaſure, had reſerved this important 
licovery in his eternal decrees for the ſeaſon, in which 
he was pleaſed, that the Goſpel ſhould be tranſported 
ito thoſe countries, which till then were inacceſſible 
t0 our ſhips, as they were ſeparated from us by im- 
nenſe tracts of ſea, which could not be croſſod over, 
God had not yet taken away the obſtacle to our en- 
tance into them: | | 
In ſpeaking of the veſſels of the ancients to the pu- 
pls, it will be proper to inform them, that the learn- 
differ much about the manner in which the ranks 
tf oars were diſpoſed. There are ſome, ſays F. de 
lotfaucon,, who will have them placed longways, 
0 
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almoſt in the ſame manner as the ranks of oars art 
now placed in galleys; others, and amongſt this num. 
ber himſelf, are of opinion that the ranks of the bi- 
remes, the triremes, the quinqueremes, or pentiremes, 
and the reſt which have been multiplied to the num. 
ber of forty in certain veſſels, were ſet one above an- 
other; not perpendicularly, for this would be impoſ- 
ſible; but obliquely, and as it were by ſteps ; and this 
they prove by abundance of paſſages from ancient 
authors. But what is ſtill more deciſive in favour of 
this opinion, the ancient monuments, and eſpecially 
the column of Trajan, repreſent theſe ranks one a- 
bove another; yet, adds F. Montfaucon, the belt of 
our ſeamen all ſay, that it is impoſſible. All thoſe, 
ſays he, with whom I have diſcourſed upon this ſub- 
je&t, ſome of which are perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 
and of abilities known to the whole world, agree in 
the ſame opinion, 

Without any great ſkill in matters relating to the 
ſea, it is eaſily conceived, that there muſt have been 
| an almoſt inſuperable difficulty in the working of ve 
ſels of extraordinary bigneſs, ſuch as were thoſe of 
u Ptolemy Philopater King of Egypt, and Hiero King 
of Syracuſe. The veſſels of Hiero built by the direc- 
tion of Archimedes, had one of them twenty ranks 
of oars and the other forty. This laſt was two hun. 
dred and eighty cubits long, thirty eight broad, 
and about fifty cubits high. The oars of thoſe who 
held the higheſt rank were thirty eight cubits long. 
It appears by the column of Trajan, that in the bi. 
remes and triremes, there was only one rower to eve 
oar. It is not eaſy to decide for the reſt, Thus Pla- 
tarch 0:.erves, that the veſſel of Ptolemy, which was 
more like an immoveable building than a ſhip, Was 
only for pomp and ſhow, and not for uſe. Livy fajs 
almoſt the ſame thing of the ſhip of Philip King of 

Macedon, which had ſixteen ranks of oars. * t 


u A deſcription of them may be ſeen in Athenzus, lib. v. 


w In vit. Demetr, X Liv. lib, xxxiii,. n. 30. 


Philippus 
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Phillippus naues omnes tectas tradire, quin & regiam 
nam inhabilis prope magnitudinis, quam ſexdecim ver- 


ſus remorum agebant. Vegetius reckons only among 


ſhips of a reaſonable bigneſs and fit for war, the quin- 
queremes and thoſe of leſs rank; and there is ſcarce 
mention made of any others amongſt authors. It ſeems 
farther evident, that from the time of Auguſtus they ' 
ſcarce ever made uſe of veſſels with more ranks of oars, 
than the triremes and the biremes. | 

But to paſs a right judgment upon the working of 
theſe veſſels of ſuch extraordinary bigneſs, a man muſt 
have ſeen them with his own eyes. / We read of the 
ſhips of Demetrius King of Syria, which had ſixteen 
ranks of oars. Before his time there had never been 
ſeen any thing like them. Their agility, ſays Plu- 
tarch, their ſpeed, and their eaſineſs in tacking about, 
was ſtill more admirable than their enormous bulk. 
All this was the invention of that Prince, who had 
a wonderful genius for arts, and found out abundance 
of things unknown to the architects. Theſe ſhips were 
the admiration of mankind in his age, who could not 
have believed this had been poſſible, if they had not 
ſeen it. | 

I have made theſe remarks to ſhew how importans 
it is in reading the Greek and Latin authors to be very 
careful to obſerve exactly whatever relates to the build- 
ing of veſſels, their forms and different kinds, and to 
the-different alterations that have happened in ſea af- 
fürs, with reference to navigation, in the deſcriptions 
they give us of fleets and engagements at ſea. 

| muſt however advertiſe youth in general, that there 
ae certain wonderful facts related by the ancients. up- 
on which they would do well to ſuſpend their belief a 
vbile, till they have been more carefully examined. 
' Pliny Gays, that in the time of Tiberius, they had 
ound out the ſecret of making glaſs malleable, but 
us invention was entirely ſtifled for fear it Mould leſ- 


V Plut, in vit. Demetr, Diod, 2 Lib. xxxvi. cap, 26, 
dic. lib. Xx. 3 


VoL. IV, I {en 


peror Caligula, ſtopt its courſe in ſuch manner, that 
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ſen the price and value of gold, ſilver and all forts dt 
metals. Dion tells us of a workman, who deſignet. 
ly letting a glaſs veſſel which he offered to Tiberius 
fall to the ground, preſently gathered up the pieces, 
and after he had managed them a little, ſhewed the 
veſſel whole and without a fracture. Other author 
after Pliny have related the ſame fact; and yet the 
learned declare that this pretended malleability of glas 
is a mere chimera, abſolutely rejected by ſound phy. 
ſicks. And Pliny himſelf owns, that what was faid 
of it was grounded more on report, than any certain 
foundation | | 
I queſtion whether more credit is due to what the 
 {ame*®Pliny relates of a ſmall fiſh, called by the Greeks 
 Etchenzis, and by the Latins Remora, which faſtening 
+ Itſelf in the rudder of the galley, that carried the Em: 


four hundred rowers were unable to move it one way 


or other, 
II. Honours paid to learned men. 


I bere are many things proper to be obſerved in a 
cient hiſtory concerning the honours paid to ſuch: 
have been inventors of arts, or have carried them tt 
perfection, or in general to the learned of the firſt ran 
who have been diſtinguiſhed in a particular manne 
But my deſign does not admit me to dwell long upd! 
this ſubject, affecting as it is to us. 

© One cannot read the letter, which Philip King 
Macedon wrote to Ariſtotle, without admiring to find 
that it was a greater ſatisfaction to this Prince to has 
the firſt philoſopher of his age, and the moſt learn 
man the world ever produced, for a tutor to his ſol 
than it was to have been his father. 
The ſingular value that Alexander the great had f 
the poems of Homer, and the reſpect he paid to 
2 Lib, 1vii. p. 617. c Aul, Gel, lib, ix. cap 3. 
b Lib, XXX1, cap. Is | | 


* 
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memory of Pindar, in ſtorming the city of Thebes, 
have gained him no leſs reputation than all his con- 
queſts; and we almoſt as much admire him, when diſ- 
miſſing the pomp of royalty he chooſes to diſcourſe fa- 
miliarly with the famous painters and ſculptors of his 
time, as when marching at the head of his army he 
ſpreads an univerſal terror, | 

The glorious protection which Mecznas gave men 
of letters, employing all the intereſt he had with his 
Prince in doing them ſervice, has rendered his name 
immortal; and acquired the age of Auguſtus the glory 
of being always regarded as the golden age of literature, 
and the rule of good taile in every kind of literature. 

4 When we read that the King of Spain and Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, going one day to a publick act, which 
was held in the new univerſity of Alcali, inſiſted up- 
on the rector's walking between them, (a prerogative 
which that univerſity has ever ſince preſerved,) tis 
plain that this publick homage was not paid to the per- 
{on of the rector, but that a great King and a great 
miniſter intended by this means to inſpire a taſte for 
learning and the ſciences, which always return the 
glory with uſury which they receive from Princes. 

The ſingular privileges which our Kings formerly 
granted to the univerſity of Paris, the mother and mo- 
del of all others, aroſe 4 the ſame principle, and 
the reputation which it has acquired to itſelf and the 
Kingdom,throughout the whole Chriſtian world, ſhews 
that the Kings who have been our founders have not 
deen miſtaken in their views, and that all their expec- 
tations have been more than fulfilled ; and thus it will 
bein all ages. Arts and ſciences will always flouriſh in 
the ſtates, where they are honoured ; and in return 
they will reflect infinite honour upon the States and 
Princes, who give them encouragement. 

I cannot here avoid inſerting a fact which lately ha p- 

pened, and almoſt within our own view; a fact which 

deſerves to be celebrated in all languages, and inſcribed 
4 Hic. de Ximen, par M. Flechier lib, vi. 

| r - in 
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in ſhining characters in all records of literature. IT 
what paſſed in England at the interment of the famous 
Sir Iſaac Newton, the Archimedes of our age, both 
for the ſublimity of his reaſonings in theory, and the 
force of his induſtrious and inventive genius in practice. 
I ſhall only tranſcribe what is faid upon this ſubject in 
the beautiful panegyrick made upon him by. M, de 
Fontenelle, with his uſual eloquence, at the opening 
of the academy of ſciences in the year 1727. 
„ His body was expoſed upon a bed of ſtate in the 
.<© Jeruſalem chamber, a place from whence perſons of 
c the higheſt rank, and ſometimes crowned heads, 
& are carried to their graves. He was conveyed thence 
into Weſtminſter-Abbey, the pall being ſupported 
% by my Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Montroſe 
* and Roxburgh, and the Earls of Pembroke, Suſſex, 
& and Macclesfield. Theſe ſix Engliſh peers, who 
& diſcharged this ſolemn office, give room to judge, 
« what a number of perſons of diſtinction muſt have 
« made up the funeral pomp. The biſhop of Rochel- 
e ter read the ſervice attended by the whole clergy of 
c the church. The body was interred near the en- 
ce trance into the choir. We mult go back to the an- 
«© cjent Greeks, if we would find examples of a like 
« veneration paid to learning. Sir Iſaac Newton's 
e family copies ſtill nearer the example of Greece, by 

«© monument, they are about to erect for him, 
„ which will coſt a conſiderable ſum. The Dean and 

« Chapter of Weſtminſter have allowed it to be rail: w. 
« ed in a part of the Abbey, which has often been of 
c refuſed to noblemen of the firſt rank. No country Ml pia 
* or family, though he had choſen them, could have i cor 
« expreſſed more gratitude to his memory,” 

I have no need to aſk pardon for this digreſſion. 
Whoever has the leaſt regard for the publick good and 
the honour of learning, cannot but be very much at- 
feed with this kind of ſolemn homage, which the 
nobility of a powerful kingdom, as it were in the nam 
of the whole nation, pays to learning and * | 


FY 
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Wits Of the Meaſures of time and place, and of ancient 


= COINS, 


I add this article not with a deſign to enter into the 
diſcuſſion of theſe points, which are generally very 
difficult, but to give youth a flight knowledge of them, 
4 and to lay before them a table of the different ſums, 

which often occur in authors, and which of themſelves 
e do not preſent to the mind any clear idea of their va- 
t lue. The elder © Pliny ſays, that Roſcius, the moſt 


— -. %” pow —ê 1 


„E mous actor of his time, gained five hundred thouſand 
e ſeſtertia a year. Apud majores Roſcius Fiſtrio H. S. 
d quingenta annua meritaſſe praditur. We read in Pa- 


e terculus, that Paulus Æmilius brought two hundred 
„millions of Seftertia into the publick treaſury, Bis 
0 Wl miliies centies H. S. erario contulit, Youth do not 
„ expreſsly know the value of theſe ſums, The table 
e informs them, at one caſt of their eye, that the firſt 
- W ſum amounts to ſix hundred and twenty five thouſand 
blues, and the ſecond to twenty five millions of our 
1 money. | | 
1 


e | I. Meaſures of time. 


y The Greeks reckoned by olympiads, every one of 
n, which contains the ſpace of four whole years. Theſe 
d WF colympiads took their name from the olympick games, 
which were celebrated in Peloponneſus, near the city 
of Piſa, otherwiſe called Olympia. The firſt olym- 
WH Plad, in which Chorzbus carried the prize, began, ac- 
cording to Uſher, in the ſummer of the year of the 
world 3228. | : 
According to the ſame Uſher, Rome was built a 
little before the beginning of the eighth olympiad, in. 
the year of the world 3256, at the time that the great 
empire of the Aſſyrians was deſtroyed by the death of 
their laſt King Sardanapalus, when Joatham reigned at 


Ec Lib, vii. cap. 39. I f Lib, bs Cap. 9s 


Jeruſalem, 
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Jeruſalem, and conſequently in the days of Iſaiah. 


From the foundation of Rome to the battle of Actium 
are reckoned ſeven hundred and twenty three years, 


"on Meaſures of roads, 


A point is the ſmalleſt part that can be deſcribed, 
Two points make a line. 
Twelve lines make an inch. 
Twelve inches make a foot, _ 
'Two foot and a half make the common pace. 
Two common paces, or five foot, make the geome- 
trical pace. | | 
This being ſuppoſed, the moſt noted itinerary mea- 
ſure ſtands thus, / | 
The /ladium was peculiar to the Greeks, and con- 
ſiſted of a hundred and twenty five geometrical paces ; | 
and conſequently twenty of them muſt go to a common 
French league, which conſiſts of two thouſand five 
hundred paces. | | 
The mile, among the Romans, conſiſts of eight 
adia, or a thouſand geometrical paces ; ſomewhat 
leſs than half a league. 
The league of the ancient Gauls is one thouſand | 
five hundred paces. * 1 wal 
The paraſanga of the Perſians is ordinarily thirty | 
fadia, that is a league and an half. Some of them | 
from twenty to ſixty Hadia. | 
The moſt common ſchænos of the Egyptians is for- 
ty-/ladia, or two leagues. There are of them from | 
twenty to a hundred and twenty adi. . 
The common league of France is two thouſand five 
hundred paces. The fmall one two thonſand paces, g 
; and the great one three thouſand. When we mention 
the leagues of France, we uſually underſtand the 
common ones. | | t 


& 
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III. Of ancient coins. 


The Attick drachma, which anſwers to the Roman 
penny muſt ſerve us for a rule, whereby to know the 
ralue of all rhe other coins. M. de Tillemont makes 
it amount to twelve /, of French money; F. Lamy 
to near eight, and M. Dacier to ten, I ſhall adhere to 
this laſt opinion, without enquiring inta the reaſons of 
theſe differences, only becauſe this manner of reckon- 
ing is the moſt eaſy and conſequently moſt proper for 
young people... I here fix the French mark at ſeven 
and twenty livres, which is looked upon by molt na- 
tions of Europe as the intrinſic value of the ſilver. 


Greek cans, 


The Attick obelus is the ſixth part of an Attick 
drachmg., 3 | 5 | 
The Attick drachma contains ſix boli, It anſwers 
to the Roman penny, and is worth ſix French . 

The Attick ming is equivalent to an hundred drach- 
mas, and conſequently fifty French livres. | 

The Attick talent is equivalent to ſixty mine, and 
is conſequently three thouſand French livres. 

Miriad is a Greek word which ſignifies ten thou- 
fand. Thus a myriad of drachmas ſignifies ten thou- 
land drachmas, nd is of equal value with five thou- 
land livres. 1 baron 

The Attick titer was a golden coin that weighed 
two drachmas, equal. in valye to'twenty drachmas of 
hlver, and conſequently to ten livres of France. The 
darick, a golden coin of the Perſians, and that whiah : 
bore the name of Philip, king of Macedon. Philipper” 
yere of the ſame value with the Attick ſtater., 

The /icle or /hetel, an Hebrew coin, was equivalent 
to four Attick drachmas or forty /o/s. 


a”. 


14 Roman 
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Roman coins. 


The Roman ar, called otherwiſe libra or ponds, was 
originally the tenth part of the Roman penny, or de. 
HAVE TS, : 

The fmall ſeſterce, ſeftertius or nummus, was the 
fourth part of the Roman penny, and equivalent to 
two French /2s and an half. It was at firſt marked 
thus L-L-S, as being equal in value to two a/fes, or 
two pound and a half; /e/lertius is for ſemiflertius, or 
three lacking a half. At length the ſcribes put an H 
inſtead of the L- L, and marked the ſeſterce thus, HS. 
The denarius or penny, was a ſmall piece of ſilver, 
equal in value to ten as's, four ſc/terces, and conſe- 
quently ten French /ols. 

Ihe great ſeſtirce, or ſeſtertium in the neuter, ſig- 
nifes a ſum of equal value with a thouſand ſmall ſeſter 
ces, two hundred and fifty Roman pence, and a hun- 
dred and twenty five French livres. 

This laſt ſum was differently reckoned. Decem ſoſ- 
_tertia, ten great ſeſterces, or ten thouſand ſmall ones. 
By the adverb dectes ſeſtert um, was here undei ſtood 
cet es; it was therefore a thouſand great ſeſterces, or 
a million ſmall ones; or decies centena, underſtanding 
/eflertia :_ or dectes alone in ſhort, and underſtanding 
centies ſeſtertium, or centena ſeſtertia. | 

The name of the golden coin was aureus or ſolidus, 
and is generally judged by authors to amount in value 
to twenty five filver pence. h 

The proportion of gold to ſilver has been different 
at all times, We may keep to that of ten to one for 
our reckoning in antiquity. Thus a talent of filver 
amounted to three thouſand livres, a talent- of gold to 
thirty thouſand. The proportion of gold to ſilver, at 
preſent, is near fifteen to one. | 
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Roman Numbers. 
I, I. 
V. 5. 
x. 10. 
| TOP ; 50. 
c. 100. 
10. 500. i 
CI. ; Joo. 5 
193. 5000, 
CC199. I 0000. 
1999. 50009. 
CCC1999. 100000, 


A Table of the Value of the Greek Money. 
MYRIADS. 


1 Myriad of Attick drachmas ooo hv. 
2 myriads 10.000 liu. 
3 myriads 15. ooo liv, 
4 myriads 20.000 liv. 
5 myriads 25.000 by. 
10 myriads 50.000 hiv. 
20 myriads 100,000 liv. 
50 myriads 250.000 bv, 


oo. ooo iu. 


100 myriads 
1. ooo. ooo liv. 


200 myriads 


1000 myriads F. ooo. ooo i. 
TALENTS. 

3 Talent 3000 lv, 

2 talents - 6000 bv. 

5 talents 15. ooo lv, 
10 talents 39.000 iv. 
50 talents 150.000 liu. 
100 talents 300.900 iv. 
| . 1 oo talents 
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500 talents 2 1.50. ooo hy. 
1000 talents | 23. ooo. oco liv. 
5000, talents 15. ooo. ooo /:y, 

10.000. talents 30. ooo. ooo liv. 
20.000 talents So. ooo. ooo liv. 
50,000, talents 150,000,000 /tv, 
100.000 - talents Zoo. ooo. ooo ly, 


A Table of the value of the oy money. 


A S. 189 
Millia ſi ngula æris, or 1000 aſſes Fo hy. 
Duo millia æris 100 liv, 
Quatuor millia eris +. . 5 200 liv, 
ws 250 liv, 
Z 50 liv, 
e 1000 liu. 
50 millia æris „ 
100 millia æris * ooo liv, 
300 millia æris 25. ooo by, 
1.000 millia æris 30. ooo liv. | 
millies N 
10.000 millia æris | Food. ooo hv, 
daecies millies ne 
20.000 millia æris ' 1,000,000 l. 
vigeſies millies e e 
ro. oo millia æris $-000.000 hv, 
| * millies. | | 


SESTERTIUS. 


1. Seſtertius, five nummus 4 and ha If. 
8 Seſtertii five nummi I 


24 ſeſtertii 0 3 liv. 
3o ſeſtertii a 10 liv. 
100 ſeſtertii 12 liv. 10 ſols. 
2co ſeſtertii 25 liv. 
400 {eftertii | 50 liv. 2 


- 
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goo feſtertti 100 liv. 
1.000 ſeſtertii 125 liv. 
4. ooo ſeſtertii Foo liv. 
8. ooo ſeſtertii 1000 liv. 
80.000 ſeſtert 10. ooo liv. 
Io. ooo vel centena millia HS, | 
ſeu nummum 12.500 hy, 


200. ooo, vel bis centena millia HS. 25.000 liv. 
Soo. ooo, vel quingenta millia HS. 62.500 li. 


| 1.000.000, vel decies centena HS. 125.000 liv. 
Quindecies centena millia HS. 187.500 liv. 
Vicies centena millia HS. 250.000 ly, 
Quinquagies centena millia HS, 625.000 hv, 
Centies centena millia HS. or 115 
10 O00. ooo of ſeſterces 1 mill. 250. 000 liv, 
Quingenties centena millia HS. or 
50.000.000 of ſeſterces 6 mill. Jo. ooo liv. 


Millies centena millia HS. r 
100.000.000 of feſterces 12 mill. 500.000 liv. 
Bis millies centena millia HS. or 


| . .200.000.000 of ſeſterces 23 millions. 
| Decies millies centena millia HS. ar + | 
| 1.000.000.000 of ſeſterces 125 millions. 
Vicies millies centena millia HS, or 
2.000.000 000- of ſeſterces 250 millions. 


Quadragies millies centena millia 

HS. or 4.000,000.000 of 

ſeſterces | 500 millions. 
| Quadragies quater millies centena 
millia HS. or 4.400 millions 


of ſeſterces. 550 millions: 
Quadragies octies millies centena 
| millia HS. or 4.800. 000.000 _ 


of ſeſterces. 600 millions, 
Quinquagies ſexies millies centena - 

millia HS. or 5.600.000.000: 

of ſeſterces 700 millions. 
deragies quater millies centena | 

mülli HS. or 6, 400. O00. ooo 

of ſeſterces 880 millions; 

16 Septuagies 
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Septuagies bis millies centena mil- 
lia HS. or 7.200.000,000 of 
ſeſterces 900 millions, 
Octuagies millies centena millia | | 
HS. or 8.000.000.000 of 
ſeſterces 1000 millions. 
Centies millies centena millia HS. 
- _ 8r 10. ooo. ooo. oo0 of ſeſ- 
terces 1250 millions, 


SESTERTIUM. 
1 Seftertium 250 drachmæ. 125 liv, 


2 ſeſtertia 500 dr. 250 liv, 
4 ſeſtertia 1000 dr. 500 liv, 
10 ſeſtertia 2500 dr. 1250 liv, 
20 ſeſtertia $000 dr. 2 500 liv, 
co ſeſtertia _ 12.500 dr. 6250 liv, 
100 ſeſtertia 25,000 dr. 12.500 bv. 


1000 ſeſtertia, or decies ſſtertium is the ſame thing 
as decies centena millia HS, mentioned above, and fo 


of the following numbers, 


[1811 
BOOK the FIE TH. 
of Philoſophy. 


HOULD I undertake to treat philoſophy in all 
its extent, I might apply myſelf to the boys, for 
whom I write, in the words which Tully puts into 
the mouth of Anthony, who was once prevailed upon 
to talk of rhetorick againſt his inclination. Hear, s 
« ſaid he, hear a man that is going to inſtruct you in 
« what he has never learnt himſelf,” There would 
be only this difference in the caſe, that Anthony's ig- 
norance was feigned and counterfeit, whereas mine is 
actual and true, having never applied myſelf to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, but very ſuperficially, for which 
] have often had cauſe to repent. Though perhaps if 
had ſtudied it under as ſkilful maſters as have fince 
been in the univerſity, and are now there in great 
number, I might have had as much taſte for it as for 
the ſtudy of polite learning, to which alone I have 
given up all my time. 'But however, I am enough ac- 
quainted with the uſefulneſs and great advantages de- 
ducible from it, to exhort youth not to fail in giving 
all the application they poſſibly can to ſo important 
a ſcience. *Tis to this particular I ſhall confine myſelf 
in this ſmall diſſertation, which ſhall not be a treatiſe 
of phileſophy, but a bare exhortation to the boys to 
fudy it with care. i 
Though we had nothing more than eloquence in 
new, this ſtudy would be abſolutely neceſſary, as 
Tully declares in more than one place, and he makes 
do ſcruple to own, that what progreſs he had made 
n the art of ſpeaking was leſs owing to the precepts 
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t Audite ved, audite, inquit, id de omni genere Jeend? 
bominem, c. Docebo vos, diſ- ſentiam. Lib. ii, de Orat, n. 28, 
cpuli, id quod ipſe non didici, 29. 
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about bim to the nobleneſs of his extraction, an 
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of the rhetoricians than the leſſons of the philoſophers, 
h Fateor me oratorem, f modo fan, ,y0n-exrbetorun 
Heinis ſed ex academiæ Tpatits exſit 72 But the uſe. 
fulneſs of philoſophy is far from being confined to elo- 


quence; it extends. to all the cobditions and every 


ſeaſon of life. | . 
In ſhort, this ſtudy when properly, directed and 
carefully purſued, may contribute, very much to regu- 
late the manners, to perfect xeaſon and jus went tg 
adorn the mind with an infinity 270 learge ed. notions 
equally. uſcful and curious, and what L think — more 
valuable, to inſpire the boys with a great Sp for 
xeligion, and fortify them. by ſolid Ae es againſt 
che falſe and dangerous arguments of 
are FAVE LOSS gaining en . ws. 2 
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kee eg m5thods-far regu 
aguct of man is 10 m ee 
wit 7 . Ki upon what conditions he received 
his being, what obligations and duties he lies under, 
whither he ought to tend, and for what end he % 
— Þ Now this is the ſubject of philoſophy ; ! ; 
lay, even of the, Pagan 1 hy; — 3 in 1 opi- 
nion its igſtructions upon Al Hels pa paints, though im. 
erfect and =. eke with. obſcurity, ought t0 
— — 2 great weight upon every reaſonable mind. 
Man came out of the hand of God not only the 
moſt excellent of his works but the moſt perfect image 
of himſelf. He bears ſome reſemblance in every thing 
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Of Philoſophy. 189 
jears the ines and characters of his 1 bam. 
ner imprinted in his nature. 

Wich regard to the ſon}, an infatiable deſire of leaky: 
ing, a penetration arid ſagacity that extends to every» 
thing, a deſire of happineſs whieh nothing limited can 

„ the lively 22 of a · liberty to which every: 
thing is indifferent, except * one ſole object, the tho- 
rough conviction of its being deſigned for immortali- 
all theſe and a great many other circumſtances: 
deadly how great man is, and * how he cannot, 
(tis Tally who ſpeaks thus) if we may be allowed the 
exprefſion, be compared to any thing but God himſelf. 

If we conſider only the l ſtructure of his body, tis 
plain that nothing but the hand of God could poſſibly 
form ſo perfect a work, difpoſe it with ſo much order, 
ſo much beauty, ſuch connexion and proportion be- 
wen all the parts which compoſe it, W ſo as to make 
it a proper abode for the maſter that inhabits it. And 
we ſee that Seneca had reaſon to ſay, man was not 
a precipitate and haſty mance, but the maſter- 
piece of the divine wiſdom, - Wenn nen Va en 
tumultuarium & incogitatum opus. © 

Now with what deſign was he fram- 4 
ed? We will anſwer in a word e; God e 
made the whole world for man, and e 
man for himſelr; that by him nature . 
otherwiſe dumb and ſtupid might become dimmer 
doquent and grateful towards its Creator; and that 
man placed in the midſt of the creatures, who were all 
deligned for his uſe and ſervice, might lend them his 


! Good, in the general accepta- ſtription they give of the ſeveral 
don of the word, — | parts of the body, and their re- 
good evidently known. AY ſpective functions. | 

* Animus humanus, decerptus m Figutam corpogis habilemi& 
er mente divina, cum alio nullo, aptam ingeolp humano dedit. Lib, 
om ipſo Deo, ſi hoc fas eſt i. 2 n. * 

» comparari 'poteſt, Tuſe. n Lib, vi. de benef. cap. 23. 
weſt, lib. v. n. 38. o Omnia quæ ſunt in hoc mun- 
We may read in Tully, lib. ii. do, quibus utuntur homines, ho- 
de nat, Deor. Ny 133, 153. and in minum cauſa facta ſunt & 
M. de Fenelon's lettres fur la reli- Lib. ii, de nat. deor, n. 15 
ban, pag, 163. the admirable d. OY 


voice, 
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voice, bis underſtanding and admiration, and be in: 
manner the prieſt of all nature. How many benefits 
in ſhort has it pleaſed God to confer upon man ? Net 
content with providing for his neceſſities, his care and 
tenderneſs have ſupplied him even with what miniſters 
to pleaſure and delight. Negue enim neceſſitatibu 
tantummods noftris proviſum eft, uſque in delicias ana. 
mur. 4 What variety of trees, herbs and excellent 

fruits for the different ſeaſons of the year? What an 
immenſe number of animals are induſtrioully ſupplied 
by the air, earth and ſea? There is no part of nature 
which does not pay a tribute to man, that man in his 
turn may pay the author of all theſe benefits the due 
homage of gratitude and praiſe, which is the principal 
part of the worſhip we owe to the Deity, and the moſt 
eſſential duty of the creature. Nor muſt ingratitude 
de allowed to fay, that it is nature ſupplies us with all 
theſe bleſſings, unleſs by this word, which has uſually 
no diſtinct idea affixed to it, we are to underſtand only 
the Divinity himſelf, which moves every thing, pro- 
duces every thing, ſhews himſelf to us in every thing, 
and makes himſelf known to us every moment by his 
benefits and bounty. Quccungue te flexerts, ibi illun 
videbis occurrentem tibi. Nihil ab illo vacat. Ergo ni- 
Bil agis, ingratiſſime mortalium, qui te negas Des dehber:, 
fed nature... Quid enim aliud gſ natura, quam Deus? 
If man, fays * Epictetus, had any ſenſe of honour 
and gratitude, all that he ſees in nature, all that he ex- 
periences in himſelf, would be to him a continual ſub- 
ject of gratitude, praiſe and thankſgiving. The herb 
of the field which ſupplies the animals with milk for 
his nouriſhment, the wool of thoſe animals which 
+ Þ, Senec. de benef. lib, iv. c. 5. ut omnis rerum naturæ pars tribu- 
4 Tot ar non uno modo tum nobis aliquod conferret. Se- 
frugifera, tot herbæ ſalutares, tot nec, de benef. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
varietates ciborum per totum an- r Senec. de benef. Ib. iv. cap. 7, &. 
num digeſtæ, ut inerti quoque for- s Arrian, Epict. Hb, i. c. 16. 
ita terræ alimenta præberent. Epictetus was a Stoick philoſopher, 
am animalia omnis generis, alia who lived in the firſt century, He 

ficco ſolidoque, alia in humido was the flave of Epaphroditus, 4 

naſcentia, alia per ſublime dimiſſa; captain of Nero's guards, für 
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Of Philoſophy. 87 
furniſhes him with clothes, ought to fill him with ad- 
miration. When he ſees the clods of earth cruſhed 
:nd broken to pieces by the plough-ſhare, and a long 
ridge thrown up for the reception of the ſeed, he ought 
to cry out, How great is God, how good, in having 
procured for us all the inſtruments proper for tillage ? 
When he ſits down to table to eat, every thing ſhould 
recal God to his mind, and renew his gratitude. Tis 
he, he ſhould ſay, who has given me hands to take up 

food, teeth to break and grind it, a ſtomach to 
digeſt it; and what is the ſubject of praiſes which more 
gearly concern me, it is he who to all the benefits he 
confers upon me, adds beſides the ineſtimable advantage 
of knowing the author of them, and making ſuch uſe | 
of them, as is conformable to his will. As then, con- 
tinues the ſame Epictetus, all mankind are plunged into 
a deep lethargy concerning Providence, is it not juſt 
that ſome one, in the name of all the-reſt, ſnould pub- 
lickly fing hymns and ſongs to its honour ?. What elſe 
can ſuch a weak and lame old man, as I am, do than 
celebrate the divine praiſes? Were I a ſwan or a nigh- 
tingale, I would ſing, becauſe that would be the end 


for which I was created. But as reaſon has fallen to 


my lot, I ought to employ myſelf in praiſing God. 
Tis my proper function and buſineſs, which I will re- 
gularly diſcharge, and never ceaſe to diſcharge to my 
lateſt breath; and I would adviſe you to do fo likewiſe, 
One would imagine it was a Chriſtian that was here 
ſpeaking, and not a Stoick philoſopher. 
| Beſides this 1 duty, which S. cond duty ef mon 
the foundation religion, man with 4 to bie. 
as another, which is by his virtues el. | 

t One day, as his maſter, who thus, you would 9 my ley? 
was very paſſionate, gave him a He reduced all philoſophy to | 
nolent blow upon the leg, he cold- two points of bearing fi - 
ly bid him take care, or he would ing. As. U ANN. | 
veak it, And the maſter repeat- u ET r h dum, inoiuy ve 
log his blows in ſuch a manner as to og due, R. xyz, T2 ved 
ak it indeed, Epictetus with- Arve. ND 38 noyinds thai Ci 
ut any emotion continued, Did us Mf 742 680. 
wt [tell you, that if you went on | 


to 
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dus erudeles, quæ ingratos non aſ- pientia , , , Qua vis non 
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to repreſent and imitate the Deity,” of whom he is the 
living and animated image. » How little ſoever he 


examines himſelf, he may diſcern the precious lines of 
it, and the impreſſion ſtampt upon his ſpul, which is 
in a manner the temple of God, and this ſhould lead 


him to make the dignity of his ſentiments correſpond 
with the dignity of his origin. From thence ariſe thoſe 


natural ideas and primitive notions. which we bear about 
us of good and evil, juſt and unjuſt; virtue and vice; 
* Notions common to all mankind, who without any 
agreement amongſt themſelves alike annex the idea of 
turpitude to vice, and glory to virtue; for there is no 
nation which does not love and eſteem thoſe, who are 
of a mild, humane, obliging character; and which on 
the other hand does not deſpiſe and hate ſuch perſons 
as are of a cruel, ungrateful, haughty diſpoſition, who 
take a pleaſure in doing ill; Thence alſo ariſes the in- 
ward y teſtimony andſecretvoice of conſcjence,. which 


makes the juſt enjoy peace in the midſt of the greateſt 
afflictions, and creates the wicked ſuch cruel torments 


in the very boſom of the greateſt joy and moſt ſenſible 
pleaſures, uiid which preſcribes to both the rules they 
ought to follow and the duties they ought to fulfil. 


FTheſe rules and laws are not arbitrary and depen- 
dent upon the funcies of men; they are imprinted 2 | 
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„Qi ſe ipſe norit, aliquid fen- pernatur & odiv? Lib. i. de leg. n. 


tiet ſe habere divinum, ingenium- 44, & 22 


que in ſe ſuum ſicut ſimu acrum „ Magna vis eſt conſcientiz in 
aliquod dedicatum putabit : tanto» utramque partem : ut neque time-. 


que munere deorum ſemper dig - ant qui nihil commiſerunt, & pæœ- 


num aliquid & faciet & ſentist. nam ſemper ante oculos verſari pu- 


Lib. i, de leg. n. 59 tent qui peccaverunt, Cic, pro Mil, 
x Commonis ir telligentia nobis n. 63. a 


notas 28 efficit, eaſque in animis 2 Hane video ſapientiſſimotum 


noſtris inc hoavit, ut honeſta in vir- hominum fuiſſe ſententiam: Le. 
tute ponantur, in vitiis tur pia. gem neque hominum ingeniis ex 
Quz natio non comitatem, non eogitatam, neque ſcitum aliquod 
benignitatem, non” gratum ani- eſſe populorum, ſed æternum quid- 
mum & beneficii memorem dili- dam, quod univerſum mundum 
git? Quæ ſuperbos, que maleficos, rege ret imperandi prohibendique ſa- 
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OF Philoſophy. 187 
e fubſtance of the ſou}, by the Creator; they exiſt 
before all ages, and are of greater antiquity than the 
world, as they are an emanation of the Divine Wiſ- 
dom, which cannot think otherwiſe of virtue and vice. 
They are the model and original of human laws, which 
im a manner ceaſe to be, as ſoon as they ſwerve from 
this primitive type of juſtice and truth, which all law- 
ivers ſhould propoſe to follow in all their inſtitutions. 
"Theſe firſt notions of good and evil may be weaken- 
ed and obſcured by a bad education, by the tofrent of 
example, by the violence of paſſions, and above all by 
the dangerous attractions of pleaſure, which ſpoils and 
corrupts our minds by falſe delights, which it lays be- 
fore us, that we do not find in the practice of virtue. 
But there is conſtantly left within us an inward ſenſe 
of theſe primitive truths, and it is the buſineſs of phi- 
loſophy to rekindle theſe precious ſparks by its falu- 
tary inſtructions, to remove all errors from us by giv- 
ing us a nearer view of the firſt principles, to cure us 
of popular opinions and prejudices, to make us under- 
ſtand * that we are born for juſtice and virtue, to con- 
rince us by ſenſible and evident proofs ® that there is a 
Providence which governs and preſides over all, and 
which: takes care not only of this world in general, 
but of every man in particular 3 that nothing eſcapes 


— 


{nor eſt quam: lorum &  neque opinions, ſed natura conſti* 

than? Gavel Ms celum 2 eſſe jus. Lib. i. de leg. u. 28. 

atque terras raentls & regendis Dei. d Dominos eſſe omnivm rerum 

Neque enim eſſè mens diving! ſine ac moderatores/ deos, eaque qua 

ratione poteſt: nec ratio divina non gerantur, eorum geri judicio, ac . 

have vim in rectis praviſque ſan- numine. (Neque univerſo genes 

dendis habere: ©; .' Quamobrem hominum um, | ſed etiam ſingu- 

lex vera atque 'princep3! apta ad lis à Dis immortalibus conſuli & 

jubendum - & vitandum; ratio eſt provideri-. Lib. ii. de nat. Deor. 

6a ſutimni Jovis. . Ergo ct n. 164.) Eoſdem : qualis quiſque fit, | 

lex juſtorum iniuſtarumque diſtinc - quid agat, quid in ſe admittat qua 

uo, ad illam antiquiſſimam & re- mente, qua pietate religiones colat, 

um omnium principem expreſſa intueti; piorumque & impiorum 

aturam, ad quam leges hominum habere rationem, His enim rebus 

ſiriguntur, quæ ſupplicio improbos imbutæ mentes, haud fans abhor-' 

ſicunt, & defendunt, & tuentur rebunt ab utili & I vera ſententia, 
us.” Lib. ii. de leg. n. f. 13. Lib. ii. de leg. n. 195. 
| Nos ad juſtitiam nnn a bite e eee 
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its all-ſecing eyes, and that God knows thoroughly 
all our actions, and ſees our moſt ſecret thoughts and 
intentions; for ſuch a conviction is very proper to in- 
ſpire us with reſpect for the Deity and love for virtue. 
Third duty of man Though a man were alone upon 
in regard 2 feciety. earth he would be always bound to ob- 
ſerve the two ſorts of duties, which! 
have now ſpoken of, that is, he ought always to ho- 
nour the Divinity and pay a regard to himſelf by liv. Il * 
g in a wiſe and regular manner; © but he is under Ml © 
other obligations with relation to the common ſociety Ml * 
whereof he is a member. God is the common father 
of a great family, and all men are his children, united h 
by the bond of humanity, formed for-one another, and 
. conſequently obliged to promote the publick good and 
mutually aſſiſt each other by all good offices. Thus 
man ſhould not limit his views or his zeal to the parti- 
cular place, where he was born, but look upon him- 
ſelf as a citizen of the whole world, d, which in this 
W 
Tis true, this general ſociety, which at firl 
takes in the whole race of mankind, afterwards di- 
vides itſelf by degrees into other leſs extenſive ſocietics, 
betwixt men of the fame city and the ſame family, and 
from thence ariſe the different duties of civil ſociet) 
with regard to friends, allies, relations, parents and 
country ; but they have all their origin in the firſt 
principle: we have laid down, which is, that man ac- 
cording to the views and appointment of God is born 
for man. ND OTE ID 
2 . J . » 2 . inum exiſti 
eſt — non — dam — De our 15.1 n. 23. 
nati ſumus, ortuſque noftri partem _ Socrates quidem, cum rogaretur | 
patria vindicat, partem parentes, Cujatem ſe eſſe diceret, Mund- wit 
partem amici; homineſque homi- num inquit : totius enim mundi 
num cauſa generati ſunt ut ipſi in- incolam & civem arbitrabatur 
ter ſe alius alli prodeſſe poſſint: in Lib. v. Tuſc. Quæſt. n. 108. 
- hoc naturam debemus ducem ſe- e Gradus plures ſunt ſocietat 
qui ; & communes utilitates in me- hominum, . , Ab illa enim im 
dium afterre mutatione officiorurn, menſa ſocietate generis human, 1 


Lib. i. de Off. a. 22. exiguum anguſtumque concluditut 
a. Univerſus hic mundus, una Lib. i. de Off. * 53. Thi 
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This is a ſmall abridgment of the maxims of mo- 
rality, which Paganiſm ſupplies us with, and theſe 
principles it muſt be owned are great, folid, and evi- 
dent; but they do not extend ſo far as they ought, and 
as perfect as they appear, they leave us on the way 
without ſhewing us either the motive that ſhould ſanc- 
tify our actions, or the end we ſhould propoſe to our- 
ſelves in them. *Tis the holy Scripture alone, which 
gives us a clear and certain notion of man, by diſ- 
covering to us the advantages of his firſt origin ; his fall 
"WH into fin, and the fatal conſequences of that fall; his 
] Wl reſtoration by a Redeemer ; his different duties with 


p regard to God, his neighbour, and himſelf ; the end 
be ought to have in view, and the means of conduct 
dn him to it; and a Chriſtian philoſopher will not 


fall to inſtruct his ſcholars in all theſe truths. But in 
my opinion it is no ſmall advantage to point out to 
them in Paganiſm itſelf, the rules of ſuch refined mo- 
ality and the principles of ſo ſublime a conduct, which 
nvincibly prove that virtue is not an empty name, as 
the libertines would perſuade themſelves, nor the du- 
ties of religion and of civil life mere human eſtabliſh- - 
ments, politically invented to lay a reſtraint upon the 
multitude ;z but that all theſe duties, all theſe obliga- 


: tions, and all theſe laws, are included in the very na- 
aa ure of man, and a neceſſary. conſequence of God's 
«ſt deſigns towards him. | 


'Tis for this reaſon I look upon it as a very uſeful 
cuſtom to make the youth, who ſtudy philoſophy, 
read from time to time ſelect paſſages out of the phi- 
loſophical books of Tully, and eſpecially from thoſe 
where he treats of offices and laws, 

Beſides this advantage, they will find there where- 
vithal to improve the taſte of polite learning, which 
they have acquired in the preceding claſſes; and it 
may alſo be of great uſe to maſters themſelves, by 
teaching them to write Latin in a pure, neat and ele- 
pant manner, proper for the treating philoſophical 
lubjects, which is a matter of no ſmall conſequence to 
heir profeſſion, AR- 
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ARTICLE te SECOND 


Philoſophy may very much contribute to the per. 


Frlection of reaſon, 


O all the natural gifts which man has received 


from God, reaſon is the moſt excellent; that 


. which diſtinguiſhes him moſt from other animals, and 
Which diſplays in him the brighteſt lines of his reſem- 
blance to God. By reaſon he has the idea of what is 
beautiful, great, juſt and true, he decides and judges con- 
cerning the properties of every thing, he compares ſe- 


veral objects together, deduces conſequences from prin- 


_ Ciples, makes uſe of one truth to come at another; 


and laſtly, by reaſon he gives order and connexion to 
his notions and reaſonings, which diffuſe a light and 


grace through them, which render them far more in- 


telligible, and difcover more fully their whole force 
and truth. The importance of a ſcience which aid: 


and aſſiſts the mind in all theſe operations, is eaſily 


conceived. 


We find excellent reflections upon this ſubject, in 


* 


the firſt diſcourſe prefixed to the art of thinking, ! 
hall make uſe of them here, as knowing nothing more 
proper to give youth a juſt eſteem and taſte for philolo- 
. Phy, or more capable of explaining to them all the ad- 
vantages, and even neceſſities of it. 


There is nothing, ſays the author of this logick 


more valuable than good ſenſe, and rectitude of mind 
in diſcerning truth and falſhood. All the other qual: 


ties of the mind are limited in their uſe, but exactue!: 


ol reaſon is univerſally. uſeful, in all parts and in all the 
employments of life. It is not only difficult in the {ci 


we 
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ences to diſtinguiſh truth from error, but alſo in molt 
? & 4 »2 it Li 4 2 „ - ; 5 

5 # Tn homine optimum quid elt? bonum eſt + cætera illi 2 . 
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of the ſubjects that men ſpeak of, and the affairs of 
which they treat. There are almoſt-univerſally dif- 
ferent paths, ſome true, and others falſe, and it is the 
buſineſs of reaſon to make the choice. - Thoſe who 
chooſe well have a right underſtanding, and thoſe who 
chooſe amiſs have a wrong one:; and this is the fiſt 
and moſt important difference that we can make be- 
twixt the qualities of the human · mind. 110 
Thus our principal application ſnould be to form 
the judgment, and render it as exact as may be; and 
it is to this end the greateſt part of our ſtudy ſnould 
be directed. We make uſe of reaſon as an inſtrument 
to acquire the ſciences, and on the other hand, we 
ſhould make Hſe of the ſciences as an inſtrument to 
bring our reaſon to perfection; a right mind being far 
more conſiderable than all the branches of ſpeculative 
knowledge we are capable of obtaining, by means of 
the moſt true and ſolid ſciences Men are not 
born to ſpend their time in meaſuring of lines, in ex- 
amining the proportion of angles, or conſidering the 
different motions of matter. Their underſtanding is 
too great, their life too ſhort, their time too precious 
to be employed upon ſuch trivial objects. But they 
are obliged to be juſt, equitable and judicious; in all 
their diſcourſe, in all their actions, and in all the af- 
fairs they undertake, and for this they ſhould princi- 
pally exerciſe and form themſelves. - 
This care and ſtudy is ſo much the more neceſſary 
as it is ſurpriſing how ſeldom we meet with this ex- 
actneſs of judgment, We ſcarce meet with any but 
wrong minds, that have very little diſcernment of 
truth, take all things by a falſe bias, that pay them- 
| ſelves with very bad reaſons, and would put them, off 
upon others as current, ſuffer themſelves to be carried 
away by the ſlighteſt appearances, and are always in 
exceſs; Ho boldly decide concerning matters they 
are ignorant of and do not underſtand; and who ad- 
here to their ow opinions with ſuch inflexible obſti- 
macy that they will hearken to no body that can unde- 
ceive them. * This 


_ 
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This ill turn of the mind is not only the cauſe of 
errors in the ſciences, but alſo of moſt part of the 
faults which are committed in civil life; unjuſt quarrels, 
ſuits of law ill grounded, raſh advice, and ill concerted 
_ enterprizes. There are few of theſe which have not 
their ſource in ſome error, and ſome fault of judy. 
ment. So that there is no defect which we are more 
nearly concerned to correct. f 
A great part of the falſe judments of mankind are 
_ cauſed by precipitation of mind, and through want of 
attention, ſo that a raſh judgment is paſſed upon what 
we know but confuſedly and obſcurely. The ſmall 
regard which men have for truth, makes them often 
careleſs about diſtinguiſhing what is true from what is 
falſe, They ſuffer all ſorts of diſcourſe and maxims 
| E to enter into their minds, chooſe rather to take them 
| for true than to examine them. If they do not un- 
| dierſtand them, they are willing to believe that others 
= do; and thus they burden their memory with abun- 
| dance of falſe and obſcure things not underſtood, and 
| reaſon upon thoſe principles, almoſt without conſider- a 
Ing what they ſay or what they think. Vanity and 
preſumption very much contribute to this fault. They | 
JF think it a ſhame to doubt and be ignorant, and chooſe n 
| rather to talk and decide at random, than to own that , X 
they are not ſufficiently informed in the points in de- 
bate, to paſs a judgment upon them. We all abound Ii © 
min ignorance and error, and yet there is no difficulty ſo 
great as to prevail upon any one to own himſelf mil: 
taken, though the acknowledgment be ſo juſt and ſo 
agreeable to our natural condition. 
There are others on the contrary, who having un- 
derſtanding enough to know that many things are 
bobſcure and uncertain, and being willing to ſhew, by 
another kind of vanity, that they are not carried away 
dy popular credulity, place their glory in maintaining 
that there is nothing certain. Thus they get rid of 
the trouble of examining them, and upon this bad prin- 
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ligion itſelf. - This is the ſource of Pyrrhoniſm, which 
is another extravagance of human underſtanding, and 
though it ſeems oppoſite to the raſhneſs of thoſe who 
give credit to every thing, and decide upon every thing, 
yet it proceeds notwithſtanding from the ſame ſource, 
which is the want of attention. For as the one will 
not give themſelves the trouble to find out error, fo 
the others will not take the pains to diſcover truth, 
with the care that is neceſſary to diſcern the evidence 
of it. The leaſt glimmering of light is ſufficient for 
the one to make them believe extravagant falſhoods, 
and ſuffices to the other to make them doubt of the 
moſt certain facts. But both in the one and the other 
theſe very different effects ariſe from the ſame want 
of application. 

Right reaſon places all things in the rank that pro- 
perly belongs to them ; it doubts concerning ſuch as 
are doubtful, rejects ſuch as are falſe, and ſincerely 
acknowledges ſuch as are evident. 8 | 

To theſe reflections extracted from the art of think- 
ing, I ſhall add one from M. L' Abbe Fleury, _ 

All the world, ſays he in his treatiſe of ſtudy, ſee 
the uſefulneſs of reaſoning juſtly; I mean not only in 
the ſciences, but in buſineſs and the whole conduct of 
life. But many perhaps do not fee the neceſlity of re- 
curring to the firſt principles, becauſe in reality there 
are few who do it. The moſt part of mankind reaſon 
only in a narrow compaſs, from one principle which 
the authority of others, or their own paſſion has im- 
printed in their minds, to the neceſſary means for ac- 
quiring what they deſire. I muſt firſt grow rich, then 
will engage in ſuch an employment, I will take ſuch 
a ſtep, I will ſuffer this and that; and ſo of the reſt. 
But what ſhall I do with my ſubſtance, when I have 
got it, or is it an advantage to me to be rich? theſe 
ue points which are not enquired into. 

The man of real learning, the true philoſopher goes 
nuch farther, and begins a great deal higher. f 
wither ftops at the authority of others, nor his ow 

Vop. IV. | | prgudice,. 
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at the bar, in treatiſes relating to ſcience, an order, 


cannot be denied but that they are a very great hel 
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prejudices, he ſtill proceeds, till he has found out 
principle of natural light, and ſo clear a truth, that 
he can no longer call it in queſtion. But then, when 
he has once dilcovered it, he boldly deduces all the 
conſequences that flow from it, and never {werye 
from them; and thence it follows that he is ſtedfaſt in 
his doctrine and conduct, inflexible in his reſolutions, 
patient in the execution, even in his temper, and con: 
ſtant in virtue. n 445 

It is plain enough of what importance it is to for. 
tify, with early impreſſions, the minds of youth, by 
ſuch principles againſt the falſe judgments and falle 
reaſonings which occur ſo commonly in the diſcourſe 
and conduct of mankind ; and this is the effect of phi- 
loſophy, whoſe principal end, as I have already ob- 


ſerved, is to give perfection to reaſon, 


I am very ſenſible that reaſon is a natural gift, that 
it proceeds not from art, and cannot be the pure effect 
of labour; but art and labour may improve it, direct 
it, and carry it to perfection. We now find in per- 
formances of wit, in diſcourſes from the pulpit and 


exactneſs, proportion and ſolidity, which were not 
formerly ſo common. Several are of opinion, and 
upon good grounds, that we owe this manner of 
thinking and writing to the extraordinary progres 
which has been made for an age paſt in the ſtudy of 4, 


philoſophy. 81 
When I fay that philoſophy is very uſeful toward , . 
bringing reaſon to perfection, I would not be under: my 
ſtood to ſpeak only of the rules, which logick in par- by 
ticular lays down upon this ſubject. They are ve d. 
uſeful in themſelves, not only as they ſerve to diſcoe , 
the defect of certain perplexed arguments, but as thei _ - 
aſſiſt us in tracing the ſource of moſt part of the ef T 
rors which creep into our thoughts and reaſonings 5 


I he ſame may be ſail of the rules of rhetorick. 


to eloquence ; but it is principally in the applicatio 
| | mad 
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made of them to the diſcourſes of the ancients and 
moderns, whoſe beauties and faults are explained to 
youth, by the conformity or oppoſition they bear to 
theſe precepts. | arg” 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of the rules of logick. 
Their principal uſefulneſs conſiſts in the application of 
them to the ſeveral queſtions we examine, and the 
reaſonings we make upon any ſubject whatſoever, 

As the minds of youth, when they enter upon phi- 
loſophy, are generally not much formed, they are 
firſt put upon ſuch matters as are eaſy, intelligible, 
and within the reach of their capacity. The manner 
of reaſoning by ſyllogiſms, which appears to ſome per- 
ſons long and tedious, is abſolutely necellary, eſpeci- 
ally in the beginning, and the pupils will remain dumb 
and in a manner ſtupid, if they were put upon talk- 
ing otherwiſe, | * 

They ſnould be made to obſerve in what manner 
ſometimes the omiſſion of a word, the change of 2 
term, a double meaning, an equivocal expreſſion, ren- 
der an argument faulty. 

They are taught to keep cloſe to their principles, to 
reduce every thing to them, never to depart from 
them, and to give a ſolution of the difficulties that are 
urged againſt them. Yar 

By this daily exerciſe and continual application of 
rules, their mind is enlarged and improved by degrees, 
daily unfolds itſelf more and more, is accuſtomed to 
diſcover where the falſhood lies, acquires a facility of 
expreſſion, and becomes capable of diſcuſſing the moſt 
difficult and abſtruſe queſtions. I have been aſtoniſhed 
when I aſſiſted at the exerciſes of philoſophy, to ſee 
the ſenſible change made in the ſcholars every quar- 
ter, their reaſon was ſo much improved, and by the 
end of the courſe they could not be known for the ſame 
perſons. This is the common effect in the claſſes of 
philoſophy, when the ſcholars want neither capacity 
nor application ; and the great advantages they derive 
tom this ſtudy are not to be expreſſed. 
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The ſudden change from the ſtudy of polite learn- 


ing to philoſophy, that is ſr6m an agreeable country, 
where all is gay and ſmiling, and covered over with 
flowers, to a region uſually dry, thorny, and craggy, 
gives ſometimes a ſhock to youth ; and it is for this 
reaſon, as I have already inſinuated, that I could wiſh 
that the latinity of their ſheets was as pure and elegant 
as that of the philoſophical works of Tully. But this 
very inconvenience ſhews how neceſſary the ſtudy of 
philoſophy is. Nothing is more contrary to the ſoli- 
dity of the mind, as well as the health of the body, 
than perpetual pleaſures. By this means both the one 
and the other contract a weakneſs and effeminacy, 
Which makes them incapable of taking pains, To 
have nothing but what is pleaſing and agreeable in 
view, is like living conſtantly upon milk, and being 
always in the ſtate of infancy. 

Truth may preſent itſelf to us under two faces. 
Sometimes it ſhews itſelf under all the pomp and ſplen- 
dor of eloquence, and has a juſt chaim to all its orna- 
ments which are proper attendants upon it, It like- 
. wiſe often appears in a plain dreſs, under a very mean 
outſide, without any guard or attendance ; and this 
laſt appearance ſuits beſt with its natural character. 
In the firſt caſe a good judgment conſiſts in ſeparating 
truth from the ornaments which ſurround it, and may 
be common to it and falſhood ; and in the ſecond, in 
not being offended at the meanneſs of its outſide 
ſhow, which is even ſometimes diſagreeable, but to 
view it thoroughly in itſelf, and to place all the value 
upon it which it deſerves. 

Maſters do youth this double ſervice. Thoſe who 
teach them polite learning and eloquence inure them 
by times, and from their admiſſion into the firſt claſs, 
to weigh reaſons more than words, principally to dil- 


dern truth, to ſtrip the arguments of all the ornaments. 


which they borrow from eloquence, in order to be 
more ſenfible of their force or weakneſs, and not to 
ſuffer themſelves to be catried away by a deluſive on 
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of words and figures, which are often void of ſenſe 
and matter. The philoſophers on their ſide, chiefly 
endeavour to make their diſciples attentive to truth 
conſidered in itlelf, to lay down certain rules to guide 
them. in diſcerning it, to accuſtom them to a great 
juſtneſs and exactneſs in all their reaſonings, and to in- 
ſpire them, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, with a 
certain taſte and notion of truth, which may direct 
them to diſcover it wherever it is to be found, and at 
the ſame time enable them to reje& what has no more 
than an outward appearance of it. 

Another inconvenience, alſo very prejudicial to 
mankind, not only in the ſtudy of the ſciences, but 
alſo in the ordinary conduct and different employments 
of life, is the not being able to give a juſt attention to 
ſuch matters as are perplexed and difficult, or to pur- 
ſue the chain of an argument-which is ſomewhat lon 
and intricate ; or laſtly, to apply to ſuch ſubjects as 
are ſubtle, abſtracted and independent of their ſenſes. 
This inconveniences is remedied by philoſophy in a 
wonderful manner, eſpecially by the ſtudy of meta- 
phyſicks and mathematicks, where the objects being 
purely ſpiritual raiſe the ſoul above the conſideration 
of matter, and free it from the ſlavery wherein the 
ſenſes ſtrive to retain it. 

The author of the art of thinking has not failed to 
obſerve the two inconveniencies I ant {peaking of, to 
ſhew how advantageous it is to be habituated early to 
the underſtanding of difficult truths. The paſſage 13 
too beautiful not to be inſerted here at full length. 

There are, ſays he, ſome ſtomachs which can only 
digeſt light and delicate food, and there are ſome 
minds which can only apply themſelves to comprehend 
ealy truths, and ſuch as are clotked with the ornaments 
of eloquence. Both the one and the other is a vicious de- 
licacy, or indeed a real weakneſs. The mind ſhould 
be rendered capable of diſcovering truth, when hid and 
concealed, and to reſpect it under whatever form it 
appears, If we do not get over tha: diſguſt, which it 
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is eſy for all the world to conceive againſt ſuch points 
as ſeem ſomewhat ſubtile and ſchalaſtick, we inſenſibly 
ſtreighten the mind, and render it incapable of com- 
prehending what is not to be kaown but by a chain 
of ſeveral propoſitions. And thus when a truth de- 
pends on three or four principles, which it is neceſ- 
- fary to take a view of all at once, we are diſguſted 
- and confuſed, and thereby deprived of the knowledge 
of ſeveral uſeful circumſtances, which is a very conſi- 
derable defect. The capacity of the mind is extended 
and enlarged by uſe, and to this end the mathematicks 
and all knotty and abſtracted queſtions in general prin- 
cipally conduce ; for they give a certà enlargement 
to the mind, and exerciſe it in a ſtricter application, 
and cloſer attention to, the points it knows. 

It is almoſt incredible how ſerviceable this ſort of 
ſtugy is towards giving youth a ſtrength, exactneſs 
and penetration of mind, which by degrees lead them 
to malter themſelves and unravel the moſt abſtracted 
and perplexed queſtions, I have ſeen a cuſtom practiſ- 
ed in college, always attended with good ſucceſs ; but 
then this was amongſt ſcholars of the beſt capacity. Be- 
ſides the ſheets of their claſs, they were made to read, 
either in publick or in private, certain parts of ſome 
philoſophical diſcourſes, ſuch as the fix books of F. 
Malebranche's enquiry after truth, the meditations of 
Deſcartes, or his principles of natural philoſophy ; and 
after theſe treatiſes had been read with them, and 
explained to them, they were put upon making ex- 
tracts and ſummaries, each in their own way, but al- 
ways with a certain order and method, by firſt giving 
clearly the ſtate of the queſtion, laying down the prin- 
ciples, giving the different proofs on which they are 
founded, exactly reciting all the difhculties that may 
be brought againſt them, and giving the ſolution of 
them. The maſter then reviſed theſe extracts, and 
if he found any paſſage which required either retrench- 
ment or addition, to be enlarged or abridged, he ob- 


ſerved upon it and gave his reaſons for correcting Re 1 
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This method is certainly very capable of teaching 


the boys order, exactneſs and penetration, qualities 


which are very neceſſary in every employment of life. 
This will enable them to ſupport a long and laborious 


examination of any point, without being diſguited, 


either at the obſcurity of the queſtions, or the multi- 


plicity of the matter they are to diſcuſs, and this will 


inform them how to fix upon the deciſive point in the 
moſt intricate matter, never to loſe ſight of it, to re- 
fer all the reſt to it, and ſet the proofs of it in ſo ſtrong 
a light, and in ſuch order as may fully ſhew the force 
of them. 
Without ſpeaking of a great variety of rare and cu- 
rious knowledge, taught by philoſophy, can we think 


two years employed in acquiring the talents I have 


juſt been ſpeaking of, (and I have known many ſcholars 
attain this advantage in that time) loſt or miſpent ? 
Can any wiſe or reaſonable parents ever repent of hav- 
ing their children inſtructed in this manner? And if 


through a blind and inconſiderate haſte, which grows. 


but too common, they abridge the time deſigned for 
philoſophy, have they not cauſe to blame themſelves 
for cutting off the part of their ſtudies,(I dare venture 
to ſay it, and my known taſte for a different kind of 


learning cannot render me ſuſpected) which is the 


moſt important, the moſt neceſſary, and molt benefi- 


ficial to boys, and of which the loſs can be the leaſt 


concealed, and is the molt irreparable. 

I conclude,from what I have ſaid, that ſuch parents 
as really love their children, ought to make them pals 
through an entire courſe of philoſophy ; to procure 
them, during that time, all the aſſiſtances neceſſary 


for their progreſs and improvement in this ſtudy ; to 


engage them from time to time, to make repetitions in 
their preſence over which their maſters muſt preſide ; 
and eſpecially to declare to them, upon their firſt en- 


trance on this courſe, it is their intention that the- 


ſhall keep publickly all the acts which are uſually kept 
in philoſophy. This expence is not great upon the 
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200 Of Philoſophſ 
toot matters now ſtand in the univerſity, and it can- 
not be reduced to too great a ſimplicity. But though 
it were more conſiderable it is of ſo great importance 
to their children, and makes ſo notable a difference in 
their ſtudy, by the indiſpenſible obligation it lays upon 
them to apply themſelves ſeriouſly to it, that they cer- 
tainly ought not to ſpare it. 
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ARTICLES II. and Iv. 


Philoſophy adorns the mind with an infinity of 
curious knowledge. 


It ſerves alſo to inſpire a great reſpect᷑ for religion, 


JOIN here theſe two things together, becauſe 
1 in reality they are naturally united, and one muſt 
lead to the other, as will be ſeen by what have to ſay 
vpon this ſubject. 

It is ſurprizing that man placed in the midſt of na- 
ture, which preſents him with the greateſt ſpectacle 
it is poſlible to imagine, and ſurrounded on all ſides 
with an infinity of wonders made for him, ſhould ſcarce 
ever think either of conſidering theſe wonders which 
are ſo deſerving of his attention and curioſity, or of 
taking a view of himſelf. He lives in the midſt of a 
world, of which he is the ſovereign, as a ſtranger, 

who looks with indifference upon all that paſſes in it, 

and as if it was not his concern. The univerſe. in all 
its parts declares, and points out its Author, but for 
the moſt part to the deaf and blind, who have neither 
ears to hear nor eyes to ſee, 

One of the greateſt ſervices that philoſophy can do 
us, is to awaken us from this drowſineſs, and rouze us 
from this lethargy which is a diſhonour to bumaniy; 

an 


* 
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and in 2 manner reduces us below the beaſts, whoſe 
ſtupidity is the confequence of their nature, and not 
the effect of neglect or indifference. It awakens our 
curioſity, it excites our attention, and leads us, as it 
were by the hand, through all the parts of nature, to 
induce us to ſtudy and ſearch out the wonderful works 
of it. | : 
It preſents the univerſe to our eyes as a large picture 
whereof every part has its uſe, every line its grace 
and beauty, but is moſt wonderful when conſidered in 
the whole together. By laying before us ſo beautiful 
a ſpectacle, it teaches us to obſerve the order, ſymme- 
try and proportion, that reigns throughout the whole; 
and with what equality this order, both of the whoke 
and of every part is preſerved and maintained; and 
thereby leads us to the inviſible hand and wiſdom, by 
which the whole is diſpoſed. 

Philoſophy, by thus carrying man from wonder to 
wonder, and conducting him in a manner, through 
the whole world, does not ſuffer him to remain a ſtran- 
ger to himſelf, or to be ignorant of his own proper 
being, in which God has been pleaſed to draw his 
own image in a far more ſenſible and perfect manner 
than in the reſt of the creation. 

'Tis plain, that I am here principally ſpeaking of 
that branch of philoſophy which is called P5y/icis, as 
it is employed in the conſideration of nature. I ſhall 
examine it under two views, the one of which I ſhall 
call the phyſicks of the learned, and the other the phy- 
licks of children. This laſt takes in only the objects 
themſelves, as they make an impreſſion upon the ſen- 
ſes ; whereas the former enters upon a thorough exa- 
mination of nature, and endeavours to find out its 


4. —_ | 
The Phyſicks of the learned. 


The conſideration of the world and the different 
ports of which it is compoſed, has always been the ſtu. 
| K 5 dy 
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dy of 1 and nothing is certainly more wor- 
thy of our attention. It is not poſſible to ſee the hea- 
vens and ſtars continually rolling over our heads, with- 
out being tempted to ſtudy their motion, and obſerve 
their order and regularity. Three principal ſyſtems 
have divided the philoſophers, of which I ſhall here 
give an abridgment. 


The ſy/tem of the world. 


The firſt ſyſtem is Ptolomy's, under which I ſhall 
take in what his followers have added. This philo- 
ſopher lived in the ſecond century, under the Empe- 
rors Adrian and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, about 
the year of Chriſt 138. 

He placed the earth in the centre of the univerſe, 
According to him the Moon was nearer the earth than 
all the other planets. Above the Moon were Mercu- 
ry, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and 
above all theſe planets was the Firmament, in which 
he ſuppoſed all the ſtars were fixed as in an arched 
roof, that was concentrical to the earth. In conſe- 

quence hereof he ſuppoſed that the ſun with all the 

planets and the fixed ſtars were carried every twenty 
four hours from caſt to weſt round the earth by an 
heaven, which he placed above the firmament, and 
which having this motion communicated it to all the 
inferior heavens, and conſequently to the planets,. 

Which adhered to them. 

Beſides this motion which was common to all the 
heavenly bodies, he attributed a particular movement 
to the ſun, planets and fixed ſtars from weſt to eaſt, 
but in ſuch manner that every one of theſe bodies was 

to make its revolution round the earth at different 
times. Thus the ſun took up a year in making his 

revolution from welt to eaſt. Saturn thirty years, &c. 

 CopgRNnicus was born about the end of the fit 

teenth century, and judging the appearances of the 
heavens could not well be explained upon Ptolomy 5 
; hypotheis, 
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hypotheſis, he invented another ; and after he had 
ſpent above thirty years about it, he at laſt communi- 
cated it to the publick, being much preſſed to it by 
the reproaches and ſolicitations of his friends. This 
hypotheſis was not entirely unknown to the ancients, 
and in ſome parts of it ſtands thus. 

The ſun lies in the center of the circles, which 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn deſcribe 
by their proper motion from welt to eaſt. The earth 
according to him has a like motion with that of the 
planets, which are ſituated thus. He places above the 
ſun, but at different diſtances, Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and the fixed ſtars 
beyond all theſe planets, which are at ſo conſiderable 
a diſtance from the earth,that thirty millions of leagues 
are an inconſiderable length in compariſon with it. 

Inſtead of ſaying with Ptolomy, that all the heavens 
and conſequently all the heavenly bodies turn round 
the earth in twenty four hours from eaſt to weſt, he 
ſuppoſes that the earth turns round its own axis in 
twenty four hours, and that in conſequence of this me- 
tion all the heavenly bodies muſt ſeem to turn round 
the earth in twenty four hours from eaſt to weſt. In 
like manner to explain the apparent annual motion of 
the ſun from weſt to eaſt, he ſuppoſes that the earth 
moves every year from weſt to eaſt round the ſun. 

He ſuppoſes alfo that the moon moves round the 
earth in twenty ſeven days and a halt whilſt the earth 
is moving round the ſun. 

As to the other planets he ſuppoſes that they move 
round the ſun in a greater or leſs time, in proportion- 
as they are more or leſs diſtant from it. 7 

Moons or ſatellites have. been diſcovered round 
Jupiter and Saturn, which move about thoſe planets, 
whilft they are carried round the tan in the fame man- 
ner as the moon moves round the earth. 


pher, born abont the middle of the ſixteenth century, 
This ſyſtem, which properly ſpeaking is but a mix. 
K 6 | Liſe 
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The third ſyſtem is that of Tycho Brahe a philoſo- 
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ture of the other two, did not meet with many follow. 
ers, nor do I think it neceſſary to give an account of 
it here. That of Copernicus prevails molt at pre- 
ſent, and is founded on principles, which make it 
very probable. | 

Theſe ſyſtems are but bare conjectures, as it has 
not pleaſed God, who alone is thoroughly acquainted 
with his own work, to diſcover to us in expreſs terms 
the order and diſpoſition of it; and it is for this reaſon 
that the ſcripture ſays, that he has ſet the world for 
man to diſpute about; 5 Mundum tradidit diſputationi 
corum, But this ſtudy, though it is not certain and 
evident in itſelf, does notwithſtanding extremely ſatis- 
fy the mind by laying a ſyſtem before it, which ex- 
plains all the effects of nature in a ſenſible and rational 
manner, and at the ſame time gives us a clear and di- 
ſtin& idea of the infinite greatneſs, power, and wil- 
dom of God. | | 

By means of teleſcopes, the modern aſtronomers 
have made ſuch diſcoveries in the heavens, as, though 
very certain, will always appear chymerical to the ge- 
nerality of mankind. 

According to theſe aſtronomers, Saturn is four thou- 
ſand times bigger than the earth, Jupiter eight thou- 
ſand times, and the fun a million of times bigger. 

The diſtance of the earth and planets from the ſun 
is no leſs incredible. A cannon ball in going from 
the earth to the ſun, if it always kept its firſt degree 
of velocity, would take up twenty five years before it 
got thither, and if diſcharged from Saturn would not 
arrive there in leſs than two hundred and, fifty years. 
Now. a cannon ball flies ſix hundred foot in the ſe- 
cond of a minute; ſuppoſing then that it ſhould con- 
| Rantly preſerve the ſame velocity with which it paſſed 
the firſt ſix hundred foot after its coming out of the can- 
non, it would move one hundred and eighty leagues 
in one hour, and conſequently in paſling from the 
earth to the fun, it would move thirty nine millions 

& Feel, iii, 11. 
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four hundred and twenty thouſand leagues, which 
upon this ſuppoſition is the earth's diſtance from the 
ſun; and the diſtance of Saturn from the ſun is to be 
computed in e 
The bigneſs of the fixed ſtars, and their diſtance 
from the ſun are ſtill more inconceivable. | 
Every one of theſe fixed ſtars is a ſun, and there is 
reaſon to believe of no leſs 1 than that which 
enlightens us. Thoſe ſtars, which are neareſt to us, 
are notwithſtanding ſo far removed from the ſan, that 
2 cannon ball moved with the velocity we have men- 
toned would take up above ſix hundred thouſand 
years to paſs over the ſpace which lies betwixt thoſe 
ſtars and the ſun. 

What is a man, a city, a kingdom or the earth it- 
ſelf in its whole extent, in compariſon of theſe vaſt 
bodies, whoſe immenſe magnitude ſurpaſſes all imagi- 
nation, but an imperceptible point? What is then the 
whole world itſelf in compariſon of him, who created 
it by a ſingle word, ® He ſpake and they were made? 
Have not the prophets reaſon to tell us, that all the 
tations are in ſight of God, but as a drop of water, 
and the earth which they inhabit as a grain of 
duſt? That the whole univerſe in compariſon of him 
s but as a point? and that his power and wiſdom con- 
duct and direct all the motions of it with the ſame 
ale as a hand ſuſtains a light weight which it plays 
vith, rather than is burthened. Phyſick may very 
much contribute to confirm us in theſe noble ideas of 
the ſupreme Being. | 

We are inſtructed ſtill more, if poſſible, to admire 
lis greatneſs by the ſmalleſt inſect. Though micro- 
kopes were but the invention of the laſt age, they 
lave been carried to ſo high a poiat of perfection, as 
b diſcover to us animals ſo exceedingly minute, that 
kreral thouſands of them would not equal a grain of 


ad in bigneſs; and though ſo extremely ſmall, there 
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are ſome of them, which contain others, that are ng 
ſooner born, than they ſwim with a ſurprizing agility 
and ſwiftneſs. ; 

The mind is loſt in the diviſibility of matter. The 
moſt common-opinion is, that how far ſoever matter 
may be divided, or into how ſmall parts ſoever it be re- 
duced, the particles of it may ſtill be divided in infin. 
tum. We find diviſions in art and nature which go 
infinitely farther than can be imagined. Rohault aſ- 
{ures us, that a cube of gold of five lines and one ſeventh 
of an inch, is divided by the workman into fix hundred 
fifty and one thouſand five hundred and ninety parts 
equal to the baſe. We know by the obſervation of 
naturaliſts, that a cubick inch of matter contains a 
million of viſible particles, that a cubick inch of wa- 
ter rarified in an zolipile produces above thirteen thou- 
ſand three hundred millions of particles, and that more 
than thirteen thouſand particles of water may be fixed 
upon the point of a needle. 

I cannot avoid tranſcribing here an admirable paſ- 
ſage from the thoughts of Mr. Paſcal, which relates to 

the matter I am treating of. It is the twenty ſecond 

chapter, intitled, the general kn:wledge of man. 

The firſt thing which offers itſelf to man when he 
looks upon himſelf, is his body, that is, a certain 
portion of matter peculiar to him; but to compre: 
hend what it is, he ought to compare it with all that 
is above him and below him, before he can come to 
the knowledge of its juſt bounds. / 

Let him not therefore ſtop at barely conſidering the 
objects that ſurround him, let him contemplate all 
nature in its full majeſty, let him view that ſhining 
laminary which is placed as an eternal lamp to give 
light to the world; let the earth appear to him as 2 
point in compariſon of the vaſt circumference which 
that keavenly body deſcribes, and let him ſtand aſto- 

niſhed that this vaſt circumference itſelf is but a very 
ſmall point in compariſon of that, which the ſtars 

make that move in the firmament ; and if our views 
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ſtop there, let the imagination paſs further. It will 
ſooner ceaſe to conceive, than nature to furniſh mat- 
ter for conception. All that we ſee in the world is 
but an imperceptible circumſtance in the ample boſom 
of nature. No idea can come up to the extent of 
its ſpaces. We may enlarge our conceptions, as much 
as we pleaſe, we ſhall bring forth nothing but atoms 
in compariſon with the reality of things. *Tis an 
infinite ſphere, whoſe centre lies in every part, and 
the circumference no where ; and laſtly, it is one of 
the greateſt ſenſible characters of God's omnipotence, 
that our imagination is loſt in this thought. | 

Let man then return to himſelf, and conſider what 
he is in compariſon with what univerſally exiſts. Let 
him take a view of himſelf, as having ſtrayed into 
this out of the way diſtrict of nature, and from the 
judgment he will form of this ſmall dungeon, where- 
in he dwells, that is, this viſible world, let him learn 
to ſet a juſt value upon the earth, upon kingdoms, 
cities and himſelf. 

What then is man with reſpect to infinity? Who 
is able to comprehend it ? But to preſent him with 
another kind of prodigy as ſurprizing as the former, 
let him enquire into the ſmalleſt things he knows, that 
a fly for inſtance ſhould. have parts in its little body, 
incomparably more little, legs with joints, veins in 
thoſe legs, blood in thoſe veins, humors in that blood, 
drops in thoſe humours, and vapours in thoſe drops; 
and ſtill proceeding in his diviſions, let him exhauſt 
tie whole force of his conceptions, and let the laſt 
object he can think of be the ſubject of our preſent 
diſcourſe, He will judge perhaps that this is the ſmal- 
leſt portion of nature; but within this I will ſhew him 
anew abyſs, J will deſcribe to him not only the viſi- 
ble nniverſe, but farther all that he is capable of con- 
cciving of the immenſity of nature, within the cir- 
cumference of this imperceptible atom. . 


Let 
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Wet him take a view of an infinite number of worlds, 
whereof every one has its firmament, its planets, its 
earth, in the ſame proportion as the viſible world. In 
this earth let him conſider the animals, and laſtly the 
mites, in which he will find again all that he diſco- 
vered in the firſt ; the ſame thing being ſtill conſtant. 
ly repeated in the reſt without end or repoſe, Let 
him loſe himſelf in theſe wonders, which are as ſur- 
prizing by their minuteneſs, as others by their mag. 
nitude. For who can avoid ſtanding in admiration, 
that our body, which but a while ago was not to be 
rceived in the world, but was itſelf imperceptible in 
the boſom of the whole, ſhould now be a coloſſus, a 
world, or rather an univerſe, in compariſon of the laſt 
degree of ſmallneſs, to which we cannot attain ? 

Let him conſider himſelf in this manner, and he 
will be affrighted without doubt to ſee himſelf in a 
manner ſuſpended in the maſs which nature has given 
him, between the two extremes of infinity and no- 
thing, from which he is equally removed, He will 
tremble at the view of theſe wonders, and in my opi- 
nion, his curioſity being changed into admiration, he 
will be rather diſpoſed to contemplate them in ſilence, 
than ſeek after them with preſumption. 

For in ſhort, what is man conſidered in nature, a 
nothing in regard to infinity, and every thing in re- 
d to nothing ; a medium between nothing and eve- 
Ty thing. He is alike removed from the two extremes, 
and his being is no leſs diſtant from the nothing, from 
whence he was taken, than from the infinity in which 
he is loſt. His underſtanding holds the fame rank in 
the order of intelligible beings, as his body in the ex- 
tent of nature, and all that it can do is to perceive 
ſome appearances in the middle of things, in an eter- 
nal deſpair of knowing either the beginning or the end. 


i M. Paſcal means, that in this bearing the ſame proporticns to 
ma part, which one would ima- one another, as the parts of the vi- 
g ne was the leaſt that could be, ſible world do to cach other. 


other paits may ſtill b. conceived, all 
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All things have proceeded from nothing, and are car- 


ned up to infinity. Who can follow theſe amazing 
eſſions? The author of theſe wonders compre- 
hends them; which only he can do. 

[ have quoted this long paſſage from M. Paſcal, to 
new how many ſolid reflections the ſtudy of nature 
may ſupply; and the caſe is the ſame with all that is 
taught in phyſicks. 
| Is it not a laudable curioſity to examine into the 
nature, cauſes and effects of motion, the weight of the 


ir, the cauſe of earthquakes, lightning and thunders? 


To know the origin of rivers and fountains is not a 
matter of indifference. Several are of opinion, that 


they proceed from the ſea, which ſpreads itſelf far un- 


der ground, and then ariſes by imperceptible channels 
to the ſurface of the earth. Others pretend, that the 
rain and ſnows are the ſole cauſe of rivers and foun- 


tains, The quantity of water and ſnow which falls 


In a year upon a certain determinate portion of the 
earth's ſurface has been calculated for ſeveral years to- 


gether, and at the ſame time the water that runs in a 
jear for example, in the Seine, and by this calcula- 


tion it appears that a third part of the water and ſnow 


which falls upon the earth, is more than ſufficient to | 


lupply the fountains and rivers. | 


All mankind are witneſſes of the eclipſes of the ſun 


ud moon, and it is a kind of reproach to be wholly 
gnorant of the cauſe of them. We know that the 


lipſes of the ſun happen only becauſe the moon, 


wich is an opaque body, being placed between the 
arth and ſun, intercepts the light which would come 
rom the ſun to the earth ; and that the cclipſe of the 
noon is occaſioned only by the earth's being placed 
directly between the moon and ſun, which hinders the 


in from illuminating the moon; and for this reaſon - 


lie ecliples of the ſun never happen but when the 
von is new; and the eclipſes of the moon at no 
ime but at the full. But it is moſt ſurprizing that 
ley are foretold by aſtronomers with ſuch exactneſs, 
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216 Of Philoſophy. 
that a miſtake of ſome minutes is looked upon by 
them as a conſiderable error. 

Can any thing better deſerve our attention, than the 
flux and reflux of the ſca? Philoſophers have almof 
always thought, that the moon was the cauſe of it, by 
compreſſing the intermediate air, and thereby the wa- 
ters correſponding to it; but the relation between the 
flux and reflux of the ſea, and the motion of that pla- 
net was never ſo well underſtood as in the laſt century, 
The moon takes up twelve hours and twenty-four 
minutes in paſſing from the upper part of our meridian 
to the lower, and twenty four hours and forty eight 
minutes in returning to the upper part of our meridian 
again. There are alſo twelve hours and twenty four 
minutes between the tide, which come in upon our 
coaſts every morning, and the tide of flood in the 
evening, and twenty four 3 and forty eight minutes 
between the morning tide of one day, and the morn- 
ing tide of the next. Several other agreements of this 
kind have been likewiſe obſerved, which are very ſur- 
prizing when thoroughly conſidered. 

There is nothing certainly more wonderful in na- 
ture than this general and regular motion of all the 
waters in the world, which is more ſenſible in the 


ocean; but not abſolutely unknown in the Mediter: 


ranean, eſpecially in its gulphs. Is it poſſible not to 
diſcern the finger of God in the bounds he has ſet to 
the ſea, and in that order which he ſeems to have writ 
upon the ſtrand ; © hitherto ſhalt thou go, and no 
& farther, and here ſhalt thy proud waves be ſtayed?” 
* Due , huc venies, & un procedes amplius, & bic cen 
fringes tumentes Paget TEES: 

Can we. reaſonably ſuffer youth to be ignorant of 
| ſuch wonders as theſe, or not inſtruct them in the 
other points treated of in phyſicks, and which uſually 
take up a good part of the ſecond year of philoſophy? 
When this ſtudy is neglected at this time, it is ſeldom 
afterwards applied to; but inſtead of neglectiug it 

| k Job, xxxyiii. 11. 7 
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then, youth ought to be prepared for it before hand 
by being ſhewn it from their infancy, though in a 
manner ſuitable to their age ; and this is what it re- 
mains for me to treat in the following article. 


The natural philoſophy of children. 


So I call a ſtudy of nature, which ſcarce requires 
any thing beſides the eyes, and for this reaſon falls 
within the capacity of all ſorts of perſons, and even of 
children. It conſiſts in attending to the objects, with 
which nature preſents us, in conſidering them with 
care, and admiring their different beauties. but with- 
out ſearching out their fecret cauſes, which properly 
belong to the phyſicks of the learned. 

ſay, that even children are capable of it, for they 
haves eyes and don't want curioſity; they aſk queſtions 
and love to be informed; and here we need only a- 
waken and keep up in them the deſire of learning and 
knowing, which is natural to all mankind. Beſides, 
this ſtudy, if it is to be called a ſtudy, inſtead of be- 
ing painful and tedious, is pleaſant and agreeable ; it 
may be uſed as a recreation, and ſhould uſually be 
made a diverſion : It is inconceivable, how many 
things children are capable of, if all the opportunities 
df inſtructing them were laid hold of, with which they 
themſelves ſupply us. | a 
garden, a country, a palace, are all ſo many 
books which lie open to them ; but they muſt have 
been taught and accuſtomed to read in them. Nothing 
more common amongſt us, than the uſe of bread 
and linen, How ſeldom do children know how ei- 
ther of them are prepared, through how many ope- 
ations and hands the corn and the flax muſt paſs, be- 
fore they are turned into bread and linen? The ſame 
May be ſaid of cloth, which bears no reſemblance to 
the wool whereof it is formed, any more than paper 
o the rags, which are picked up in the ſtreets; and 
Wy ſhould not children be inſtruted in theſe wan; 
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derful works of nature and art, which they every dy 
make ule of, without reflecting upon them? 
_ *Tis very agreeable to read in Tully's treatiſe of old 
age, the elegant deſcription which he gives of the 
growth of corn. It is admirable how the ſeed fer. 
mented and ſoftned by the warmth and moiſture of the 
earth, which kindly retains it in her boſom, ſend; 
forth at firſt a verdant point, which fed and nouriſhe 
from the root raiſes itſelf by degrees, and erects an 
hollow ſtalk, ſtrengthened with knots ; how the ear 
encloſed in a kind of caſe, inſenſibly grows in it, and 
at laſt ſhoots forth in admirable form, fortified with 
bearded ſpikes, which ſerve it as a guard againſt the 
injuries of the ſmall birds. But to view this wonder 
itſelf with our own eyes, to follow it attentively 
through all its different changes, and purſue it till it 
comes to perfection, is quite another ſpectacle. 

A careful maſter will find in this manner, where. 
withal to enrich the mind of his diſciple with a great 


number of uſeful and agreeable ideas, and by a pro- 


per mixture of ſhort reflections, will at the ſame time 
take care to form his heart, and lead him by nature 
to religion. I ſhall give ſome examples, which will 
 ſhew how uſeful this ſort of exerciſe may be better 
than any thing I can ſay upon the ſubje&t. They are 
not mine, as will ſoon be perceived ; I ſhall borrow 
moſt of them from an excellent manuſcript upon Gene- 
ſis which is in the hands of ſeveral perſons. Theſe 
examples will ſerve to ſhew, in what manner we ought 
to ſtudy nature in every thing preſented to our eycs, 
and trace it backwards up to the creator. I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the ſubject of plants and animals. 


Ie quidem non fraftus modo, cit, culmoque erecta geniculato, 
ſed etiam ipſius terrz vis ac natura vaginis jam quaſi pubeſcens inclu- 
delectat. Quz cum gremio moll'- ditur, è quibus cum emerſe1 it, fun- 
to ac ſubafts ſemen ſparſum exce- dit frugem ſpici ordine ſtructam, 
pit, . , tepefactum vapore & com- & contra avium minorum morſus 
preſſu ſuo diffindit, & elicit her- munitur vallo ariſtarum. De Se- 
- beſcentem ex eo viriditatem : quæ ne. n. 51. | 
nixa fibris ſtirpium ſenſum adoleſ- 


I. PLANTS 


PE 


- 
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I. PLANTS, FLOWERS, FRULTS, and TREES» 


» The firmament in which the ſun, the moon and 
fars ſhine with ſo much ſplendor, is the firſt preacher, 
which declared the glory of God, nor is any thing 
wanting beſides this book, written in characters of 
icht, to render all mankind inexcuſable: But the di- 


ine Wiſdom is no leſs admirable in the ſmalleſt of 
is works, by which it has in a manner vouchſafed 
4 Wo become more acceptable to us, and ſeems to invite 
þ W's to a nearer conſideration of it, without fear of 


being dazzled by its radiance. 
PLANTS. 


The moſt contemptible in appearance has where- 
vithal to aſtoniſh the ſublimeſt underſtandings which 
notwithſtanding can ſee only the groſſer organs of 
them, without entering into all the ſecrets of their 
life, nouriſhment and increaſe. Not a leaf in them 
but is diſpoſed with attention ; order and ſymme 

we viſibly throughout the whole; and that with fo 
rodigious a variety of fiſſures, ornaments and beauties, 
hat no one perfectly reſembles the other. 

What diſcoveries are made in the ſmalleſt ſeeds by 
tte help of microſcopes ? How great virtue and effica- 
q has God implanted in them by a ſingle word by 
ich he ſeems to have given plants a kind of immor- 
ality, n Let the earth bring forth graſs, and herb 
juding ſeed. | 


tan the general colour wherewith it has pleaſed God 


 rigour of their dreſs ? If he had blackned them with 
„a crcolours, who could have been delighted with 


m Pal, xix, n Gen. i. 11, 


6 - 


E — 
mh 


Can any thing be more worthy our admiration, 


o beautify every plant? Had all the fields been clothed 
ll white or red, who could have born the ſplendor 
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ſo ſad and mournful a ſpectacle? An agreeable verdun 
holds the mean between theſe two extremes, and 
bears ſuch relation to the ſtructure of the eye, that i 
refreſhes inſtead of tiring it, and ſupports and nou- 
riſnes it inſtead of exhauſting its force. But what x 
firſt we ſhould judge to be one colour, is an aſtoniſh- 
ing variety of ſhades, It is every where green, but ng 
where the ſame. No plant is colourcd like another, 
and this ſurprizing variety, which no art can imitate, 
is farther diverſified in every plant, which in its firſt 
ſhooting forth, in its growth and maturity, puts on 
a different verdure. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the figure, ſmell, taſte, 
and uſes of plants, both for nouriſhment and medicine. 1; 
I ſhall make here but one more reflection. t 

If God had not given hay when dryed and kept for MW 1 
a long ſeaſon the power of feeding horſes, oxen and l 
other animals of ſervice, how would the labourer or WM e 
man of wealth have fatisfied the hunger of animals of MW n 
ſo vaſt bulk, and which are only uſeful whilſt they 
have ſtrength ? Should we undertake to feed a man in WWF » 
this manner, or becauſe the herb might be too dry for n 
his chewing, ſhould we give him broths or infuſions WM |; 
of a great bundle of hay and ſtraw, would this be 
able to keep him alive? This very dry herb ſuffice WM 1 
likewiſe to make other animals give twice a day 2M f 
quantity of milk, which may ſupply the place of all 
other food to a whole family. When we conſider this 
wonder, which paſſes every day before our eyes with- 
out any reflection, can we avoid admiring the wil 


dom and goodneſs of God? He cauſeth the graſs 1 


oe was . 


—— 


mw — MA. 


| 

grow for the cattle and herb for the ſervice of man *, 5 
| | ; 0 
FLOWERS. d 

| A 

I . tranſport myſelf from hence in thought to 2M r: 
field covered with flowers, or a garden well cultivated. WW a: 


0 Pſal. civ. 14. 
N What 


1 
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What beautiful enamel, what colours, what wealth, 
and at the ſame time how great an harmony and fra- 
grance in their mixture and in the ſhades with which 
they are blended ? How fine a picture, and by how 


great a maſter ? How laviſh in the profuſion of orna- 


ments? From what ſource could the beauties we look 
apon ariſe? What is in itſelf the principle of fo much 
ſplendor and ornaments ſo richly diverſified ? 

But let us paſs from this general view to the conſi- 
deration of ſome flowers in particular, and let us cull 
by chance the firſt that ſhall fall in our way, without 
putting ourſelves to the trouble of making a choice. 

It no ſooner opens, but it has all its treſhnefs and 
luſtre. Has art invented ſuch lively, and at the ſame 
time ſuch delicate hues? Is any ſtuff ſo fine, or wove 
with ſuch exquiſite uniformity ? ?Is the purple of So- 
lomon equal to the leaves in my hand? How coarſe in 
compariſon ? How rough? How groſs in the work- 
manſhip, and how different in the colour ? 

But though this flower were leſs beautiful in every 
part than it is, can we imagine a more agreeable {ym- 
metry in the whole, a more regular diſpoſition in its 
leaves, or a greater exactneſs in its proportions ? 

One would believe, if we were only to examine the 
wiſdom of God, and if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
fon, his complacency in the compoſition of ſo perfect 
a flower, that it was to laſt for ever ; but before even- 
ing it ſhall fade, and the next day be withered by the 
ſun, and the day after periſh, What ſhould we then 
think of the immenſe ocean of beauties, which ſo 
plentifully beſtows them upon an herb that is to laſt 
but a few hours.? What will he do when he ſhall un- 


dertake to adorn the mind, he who diffuſes ſuch ſplen- 
dor upon the graſs, deſigned for the food of animals? 


And how great is the blindneſs of the world, who 
reckon upon beauty, youth, authority and human glory 
as ſolid benefits, without remembring that they are 


p Mat, vi. 29. 
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as the tranſient flower of an herb, which to morroy 


ſhall be no more? 4 A!/ fleſh is graſs, and all the glyy 
thereof as the flower of the field, 


8 FRUITS. 


Hitherto we have conſidered the earth as a field or 
a garden of herbs ; let us now conſider it as a rich 
orchard abounding with all kinds of fruit, which ſuc. 
ceed one another according to the ſeaſons. 

I conſider one of theſe trees extending its branches, 
bowing down to the earth, under the weight of excel. 
lent fruit, whoſe colour and ſmell invite the taſte, and 
in ſurpriſing plenty. This tree by the pomp it diſ- 
plays before my eyes, ſeems to cry out ; learn of me 
how great the r and magnificence of God is, 
who has formed me for you. It is neither for him 
nor for me, that I thus abound in riches. He ſtands 
in need of nothing, and I can make no uſe of what 
is given me. Bleſs him and unload me; give thanks 
to him, and as he has made me the miniffer of your 
entertainment, do you become the miniſter of my gra- 
titude. | 

Such invitations as theſe I ſeem to hear from every 
quarter, and as I advance, I ſtill diſcover new ſubjects 


of praiſe and admiration, Here the fruit lies conceal- 


ed within; and there the kernel is covered with 2 
delicate pulp all ſhining without in the moſt lively co- 


Jonrs. This fruit ariſes from a flower, as almoſt all 


fruits do; but that other, which is ſo delicious, is pre- 
ceded by no flower, but ſprings out of the very rind 
of the fig tree. The one begins the ſummer, and the 
other ends it. If one is not ſpeetlily gathered it falls 
and withers; and if time is not allowed to the other, 
it will never come to maturity. The one keeps long, 
and the other preſently corrupts ; one refreſhes, and 


another ſtrengthens ; but all I ſee raiſes in me a ſpirit 


1 Iſa. xl. 6, 


of 
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of wonder and tranſport, and I cannot avoid crying 
out with the Prophet: * The eyes of all wait upon thee, 
0 Lord, and thou giveſi them their meat in due ſea/on ; 
thou opene/t thy hand and fillet all things living with 


plenteouſneſs, 


LEES 


We have already treated of theſe, when we ſpoke 
of fruits; but they deſerve ſome particular reflections. 

Amongſt the fruitful trees there are ſome which bear 
their fruits in two ſeaſons of the year, and others join 
together both different ſeaſons and years too, by bear- 
ing at once both flowers and green and ripe ſruit, in 
order to ſhew the unbounded power of the Creator, 
who, by diverſifying the laws of nature, lets us ſee that 
he is the maſter of them, and can alike diſpoſe of all 
ſeaſons, and all things at his-pleaſure. | 

[ obſerve that they are the weak trees, or thoſe of 
2 moderate height, which bear the moſt exquiſite 
fruits. The higher they riſe the poorer they appear, 
and the leſs agreeable are their fruits. I underſtand 
this leſſon, and the feeble ſtem of the vine, whole 
grapes I admire, tells me in its language, that the 
molt wonderful fruits are often neareſt the earth. 

The other trees which bear only leaves, or fruits 
that are bitter and very ſmall, are notwithſtanding ve- 
ry uſeful ; and providence has made up the defect in 
ach a manner, that upon ſome occaſions the barren 
re to be preferred to the more fruitful, which are 
hardly of any uſe either for building or navigation, or 
other indiſpenſible wants. 

If we had not ſeen ſuch high and large trees as are 
n certain foreſts, we could not believe that the drops 
of rain which fall from heaven were capable of ſup- 
Ping them with nouriſhment. For not only a very 
Nentitul ſap is neceſſary to them, but one that abounds 


r Pſalm. cxliv. 15, 16. | 
Vol. IV. L in 


, 7» 
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in ſpirits and ſalts of every kind, to give the root, the 
trunk and branches that force and vigour which we 
admire in them. Ir is very remarkable that the more 
theſe trees are neglected, the more beautiful they 
grow, and that were men to apply themſelves to cul- 
tivate them like the ſmall trees of their gardens, they 
would only do them a prejudice. Thou hereby, 0 
Lord, giveſt a proof, that it is thou only that haſt 
formed them, and teacheſt man that his cares and in- 
duſtry are uſeleſs to thee; and that if thou requireſt 
them to be uſed about certain little trees, it is only to 
employ him, and put him in mind of his own weak- 
neſs, by having only weak things like himſelf commit- 
ed to his care. 1 
Laſtly, amongſt the trees I obſerve ſome which al- 
ways preſerve their verdure, and in them I imagine! 
diſcern a figure of immortality, as the others, which 
are ſtripped in winter to be clothed again in the ſpring, e 


ſeem to preſent me with an image of the reſurrection. Ml 8 
| , 0 

II. ANIMALS. 

| | U 

In the deſcription of animals I ſhall obſerve the or- MW ' 


der which God followed in their creation. ar 


FIS E. 


What an abundance of fiſh do the waters produce 
of every ſize? When l view theſe animals, I ſeem to 
diſcern nothing beſides a head and a tail. They have 


neither feet nor arms. Their very head cannot free- W'7 
ly be moved; and were I to conſider only their figure, pri 
I ſhould think them deprived of all that was neceſſary luc] 
for the preſervation of their life; but with theſe few ban 
outward organs they are more nimble, dextrous and bow. 
artificial, than if they had ſeveral hands and feet; and Mito 

the uſe they make of their tail and fins carries them . I 
along like arrows, and ſeems to make them fly. i 

| e 


48 
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As the fiſh devour one another, how can theſe wa- 
try inhabitants ſubfiſt ? God has provided for it by 
multiplying them in ſo prodigious a manner, that 
their fruitfulneſs infinitely ſurpaſſes their mutual de- 
ſire of eating one another; and what is deſtroyed is 
always far inferior to their increaſe. 

I am only in pain how the little ones ſhould eſcape 
the bigger, which look upon them as their prey, and 
are continually in purſuit of them. But thi weak 
race are ſwifter in their courſe than the others. They 
creep into places where the low water will not admit 
of the larger fiſh, and it ſeems as if God had given 
them a foreſight in proportion to cheir weakneſs and 
dangers. 

Whence comes it, that the fiſh live in the midſt of 
waters ſo loaded with ſalt, that we cannot bear a drop 
of them in our mouths, and enjoy there a perfect vi- 
gour and health, and how do they preferve, in the midſt 
of ſalt, a fleſh that has not the leaſt taſte of it? 

Why do the beſt, and ſuch as are moſt fit for the 
uſe of man, draw near the coaſts, to offer themſelves 
in a manner to him, whilſt a great many others, which 
ue uſeleſs to him, affect remoteneſs from him? 

Why do theſe, who keep themſelves in unknown 

places, whilſt they multiply and acquire a certain bulk, 
come in ſhoals at a particular time to invite the fiſher- 
ce nen, and throw themſelves, in a manner, into their 
to Lets and boats? 
Ve Why do ſeveral of them, and of the beſt kinds, en- 
ee- er the mouths of rivers, and run up even to their 
re, brings, to communicate the advantages of the ſea to 
ary ch countries as lie at a diſtance from it? And what 
ew land conducts them with ſo much care and goodneſs 
owards man, but thine, O Lord, though ſo viſible a 
'tovidence ſeldom occaſions their acknowledgment ? 

This providence is every where to be diſcerned, and 
de innumerable ſhells which are ſpread upon the ſhore, 
lide different kinds of fiſh, that with a very ſmall ap- 
Rarance of life are ſure to open their ſhells at certain 
2 E regular 
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regular times to take in freſh water, and retain there- 
in, by ſpeedily joining them together, the imprudent 
prey which falls into that ſnare. 


ins. 


We ſee a ſurprizing imitation of reaſon in ſeveral 
animals, but it no where appears in a more ſenſible 
manner than in the induſtry of birds in building their 
neſts. | 
In the firſt place, what maſter has taught them that 
they have need of them? Who has taken care to in- 
form them to prepare them in time, and not to ſuffer 
themſelves to be prevented by neceſſity ? Who has told 
them how they ſhould build them? What mathemati- 
cian has given them the figure of them ? What archi- 
tect has taught them to chuſe a firm place and to build 
upon a ſolid foundation? What tender mother has ad- 
viſed them to cover the bottom with a ſoft and delicate 
ſubſtance, ſuch as down and cotton? And when theſe 
matters fail, who has ſuggeſted to'them that ingenious 
charity, which leads them to pluck off ſo many fea- 
thers from their own breaſts with their beaks, as is re- 
quiſite for the preparing a convenient cradle for their 
young? 8 

In the ſecond place, what wiſdom has pointed out 
to every diſtinct kind a peculiar manner of building 
their neſts, ſo as to obſerve the ſame precautions, 
though in a thouſand different ways? Who has com- 
manded the ſwallow, the ſkilfulleſt of birds, to draw 
near to man and · make choice of his houſe for the build- 
ing of his neſt, within his view, without fear of his 
knowing it, and ſeeming rather to invite him to a con- 
ſideration of his labour? Neither does he build like 
other birds with little bits of ſticks and ſtubble, but em- 
ploys cement and mortar, and in fo ſolid a manner. 
that it requires ſome pains to demoliſh its work ; and 
yet in all this it makes uſe of no other inſtrument 


but its beak» Reduce, if it is poſſible, the me ar- 
chite 


4 
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chitect to the ſmall bulk of this ſwallow, leave him 
all his knowledge and only a beak, and fee if he will 
have the ſame {kill and the like ſucceſs. 

Thirdly, Who has made all the birds comprehend 
that they muſt hatch their eggs by ſitting upon them ? 
That this neceſſity was indiſpenſible? That the father 
and mother could not leave them at the ſame time, 
and that if one went abroad to ſeek for food, the 
other muſt wait till it returns? Who has fixed in the 
calender the expreſs number of days this painful dili- 
gence is to laſt ? Who has advertiſed them to aſſiſt the 
young, that are already formed, in coming out of the 
egg, by firſt breaking the ſhell? And who has ſo ex- 
actly inſtructed them in the very moment before which 
they never come ? 8 

Laſtly, who has given leſſons to all the birds upon 
the care they ought to take of their young, till ſuch 
time as they are grown up, and in a condition to pro- 
vide for themſelves? Who has made them to diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch things as agree well with one ſpecies, but 
are prejudicial to another ? And amongſt ſuch as are 
proper to the parents and unfit for the young, who 
has made them to diſtinguiſh ſuch as are faluta- 
ry? We know the tenderneſs of mothers and the 
carefulneſs of nurſes amongſt mankind, bur I queſtion 
whether it ever came up to what we ſee in thele little 
creatures. 

Who has taught ſeveral among the birds that mar- 
rellous induſtry of retaining food or water in their gul- 
let, without ſwallowing either the one or the other, 


and preſerving them for their young, to whom this 


firſt preparation ſerves inſtead of milk ? | 
Is it for the birds, O Lord, that thou haſt joined to- 
gether ſo many miracles, which they have no know- 


ledge of? Is it for men, who give no attention to them! 


s it for the curious, who are ſatisfied with admiring 
them, without raiſing their thoughts to thee ? Or is it 
not rather viſible, that thy deſign has been to call us to 


thyſelf by ſuch a ſpectacle; to make us ſenſible of thy 
| L 3 providence 
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providence and infinite wiſdom; and to fill us with 
confidence in thy bounty, who watcheſt with ſo much 
care and tenderneſs over the birds, , though two of 
them are ſold but for a farthing ? 

But let us ſet bounds to our obſervations upon the 
induſtry of birds for the ſubject is infinite, and hearken 
tor a moment to the concert of their muſiek, the firſt 
praiſe which God received from nature, and the firl 
ſong of thankſgiving, which was offered to him before 
man was formed. All their ſounds are different, but 
all harmonious, and all together compoſe a choir which 
men have but ſorrily imitated. One voice however, 
more ſtrong and melodious, is diſtinguiſhed among the 
reſt, and I find upon inquiry from whence it comes, 
that it is a very {mall bird, which is the organ of it, 
This leads me to conſider all the reſt of the ſinging 
tribe, and they alſo are all ſmall : the great ones bo- 
ing either wholly ignorant of muſick, or having a diſ- 
agreeable voice. Thus I every where find that what 
ſeems weak and ſmall has the beſt deſtination, and the 
molt gratitude. 

Some of theſe little birds are extremely beautiful, 
nor can any thing be more rich or variegated than their 
feathers ; but it muſt be owned, that all ornament 
muſt give place to the finery of the peacock, upon 
which God has plentifully beſtowed all the riches 
which ſet off the reſt, and laviſhed upon it with gold 
and azure all the ſhades of every other colour. This 
bird ſeems ſenſible of its advantage, and looks as it 
deſigned to diſplay all its beauties to our eyes, when it 
expands that ſplendid circumference which ſets them 
all to view, 

But this moſt pompous bird of all has a moſt diſa- 
greeable cry, and is a proof, that with a very ſhining 
outſide there may be but a ſorry ſubſtance within, 
little gratitude and a great deal of vanity. 

In examining the feathers of the reſt, I find one 
thing very * ago in thoſe of the ſwans and other ri- 
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rer fowl, for they are _—_ againſt the water, = 
continue always dry, and yet our eyes do not diſcover 
either the artifice or difference of them. 

look upon the feet of the fame birds, and obſerve 
webs there, which diſtinctly mark their deſtination. 
But I am much aſtoniſhed to ſee theſe birds ſo ſure, 
that they run no hazard by throwing themſelves into 
the water; whereas others, to whom God has not given 


the like feathers or feet, are never ſo raſh as to ex- 


poſe themſelves to it. Who has told the former that 
they run no danger, and who keeps back the others 
from following their example? It is not unuſual to ſet 
duck eggs under a hen, which in this caſe is deceived 
by her affection, and takes a foreign brood for her na- 
tural offspring; that run to the water as ſoon as they 
come out of the ſhell, nor can their pretended mother 
prevent them by her repeated calls. She ſtands upon 
the brink in aſtoniſhment at their raſhneſs, and fiill 
more at the ſucceſs of it. She finds herſelf violently 


tempted to follow them, and warmly expreſſes her 


impatience, but nothing is capable of carrying her to 
an indiſcretion which God has prohibited. The ſpec- 
tators are ſuprized at it, more or leſs in proportion 
to their underſtanding ; for it is the want of light and 
underſtanding, when Rich prodigies excite ſo little ad- 
miration, But it is rare that the ſpeCtators learn from 
this example, that it is neceſſary to be deſtined by pro- 
vidence to diſcharge the functions of a dangerous ſtare, 
and to receive from it all that is requiſite for our ſe- 
curity; and that it is a fatal raſnneſs for others to ven- 
ture upon it, who have neither the ſame vocation nor 
the ſame talents. 

I ſhou!d never have done, ſhould I undertake to 
conſider many miracles of a like nature with thoſe I 
have here related. I ſhall content myſelf with one 
obſervation more, which takes in ſeveral others, and 
relates to birds of paſſage. 

They have all their allotted times, which they do 
not exceed ; but this time is not the ſame for every 
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ſpecies. Some wait for the winter, others the ſpring, 
ſome the ſummer, and others the autumn. There is 
amongſt every fort a publick and general rule of go. 
vernment, which guides and retains every ſingle bird 
in its duty. Before the general edict, there is none 
thinks of departing. After its publication there is no 
one tarries behind, A kind of council fixes the day, 
and grants a certain time to prepare for it, after which 
they all take their flight; and ſo exact is their diſci- 
pline, that the next day there is not a ſtraggler or de- 
ſerter to be found. Many people know no other bird 
but the ſwallow, that acts thus, but it is certain that 
many other ſpecies do the fame. Now I aſk, though 
we had but the ſingle inſtance of the ſwallow, what 
news have they received from the countries whither 
they go in great companies, to be aſſured that they ſhall 
find all things there prepared for their reception? I aſk, 
why they do not keep like other birds to theecountry 
where they have brought up their young, which have 
been ſo kindly treated in it? By what diſpoſition to 
travel does this new brood, which knows no other 
than its native country, conſpire all at once to quit it? 
In what language is the ordinance publiſhed, which 
forbids all, both old and new ſubjects of the republick, 
to tarry beyond a certain day? and laſtly, by what 
ſigns do the principal magiſtrates know, that they 
ſhould run an extreme hazard in expoſing themſelves 
to be prevented by a rigorous ſeaſon ? What other an- 
ſwer can be given to theſe queſtions than that of the 
prophet, * O Lord, hi manifo/d are thy works, in 
wiſdom haſt thou made them all! 


Land animals. 


| I am obliged to abridge this ſubject, to put an end 
to this ſmall treatiſe, which has inſenſibly grown very 


_ | 
he ſingle inſtance of the dog, ſhews us how capa- 
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ble God is of giving matter all the outward appear- 
ances of underſtanding, fidelity, friendſhip and grati- 
tude, without the principle of them. As this example 
is known to all the world, I ſhall not dwell upon it. 

The actions of the bee are no leſs admirable. In- 
ſtead of contenting itſelf with ſucking the honey, 
which is better preſerved in the cups of flowers than 
any where elſe, and feeding upon it day by day, it 
lays up a proviſion for the whole year, and principally 
for the winter, It loads the little hooks which adorn 
its legs with all the wax and gum that it can carry, 
and in ſucking up the honey with the trunk fixed at 
the extremity of its head, it avoids the daubing of its 
wings, of which it ſtands in need to fly from place to 
place, and to carry it home. 

If care is not taken to prepare a hive for it, it makes 
one itſelf in the hollow of ſome tree or rock ; there its 
firſt care is to form the comb, which it compoſes of 
{mall equal cells, that they may be the better joined, 
and leave.no interval or ſpace between, Then it 
pours out the honey pure and unmixt into theſe ſmall 
reſervoirs, and how plentifully ſoever its magazines 
are filled, it takes no reſt till the time of labour and 
harveſt is over. In this republick there is no idleneſs, 
no avarice or ſelf love, but all is in common. What 
is neceſſary is granted to all, a ſuperfluity to none, 
and it is for the publick good that their ſubſtance is 
preſerved. New colonies, which would be a burthen 
to the ſtate, are ſent abroad. They know how to 
work, and are obliged to do ſo by being diſmiſſed. 

Amongſt the beſt governed nations have we the co- 
py of ſo perfect a model? Can ſuch ſurprizing wiſdom 
be attributed to chance or a cauſe without a will? Or 
can we think theſe wonders explained by fayiag, that 
ſtint, nature, and I know not what, is the priaci- 
ple from whence they proceed ? And is it not under 
theſe images, on one ſide ſo perfect, and on the other 
ſo remote. from matter, that God has taken a pleaſure 
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226 Of Philoſophy. 
to manifeſt what he is, and to teach man what he 
ſhould be ? 

Let us paſs from the bee to the ant, which reſem- 
bles it in many reſpects, except that a bee enriches 
man, and the ant ſtrives all he can to poverty him 
by ſtealing from him. 

This little animal is informed, that the winter i 
long, and that the ripe corn is not a great while expo- 
ſed in the field. Thus the ant never fleeps during 
harveſt. It draws along with the little inftruments 
which are fixed to its head grains of corn which are 
thrice as heavy as itſelf, and goes backward with them 
as well as it can. Sometimes it finds a friend by the 
way, which lends its aſſiſtance, but never waits for it. 

The repoſitory, where all is publick, and no one 
thinks of making a ſeparate proviſion for itſelf, this 
repoſitory is made up of ſeveral chambers, which com- 
municate with each other by galleries, and which are 
all dug ſo deep, that neither the winter rains or ſnows 
can penetrate ſo far. The ſubterraneous caverns of 
citadels are inventions by far more modern and lels 
perfect, and thoſe who have endeavoured to deſtroy 
the habitations of ſuch ants, as have had leiſure to 
perfect them, have ſcarce ever ſucceeded : The 
branches of them are extended ſo far that they do 
not feel all the injury that is offered them at firſt. 

When their granaries are full, and the winter 
comes on, they begin to ſecure the grain by biting 
off the. two ends of it, and thereby hindering it trom 
growing. Thus their firſt food is no other than a care 
for futurity, and what they are determined to rather 
by prudence than neceſſity. 

Hence we ſee what an incomprehenſible fund of 
induſtry God has placed in this little animal. Thus has 


u Pliny the naturaliſt makes the end, Lib. xi. c. 30. Yet this 
ſame obſervation upon the induſ- fact is now queſtioned , by form? 
try cf the ants, that they lay up perſons, who abſolutely deny, that 
corn for the winter, and prevent the ants lay up any corn. 
it from growing by biting off the 1 
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he given it a kind of prophetick underſtanding to o- 
blige us to recur to him, to whom alone it belongs to 
work ſuch prodigies, who cannot in my opinion more 
ſenſibly ſhew us that he is the ſource of wiſdom, 
than by joining together ſo many circumſtances of it 
in ſo ſmall a part of matter, which has no more than 
the appearance of it. : 
Can we ſufficiently admire the induſtry of certain 
animals, who ſpin with ſuch art and delicacy, that all 
appears to be the effect of thought and a mathemati- 
cal ſcheme ? Who has taught the ſpider, an animal in 
other reſpects ſo contemptible, to form ſuch fine 
threads ſo equal and ſo artfully ſuſpended ? Who has 
learnt it to begin with fixing them to certain points, to 
join them all in one common center, to draw them 
firſt in a right line, and then to ſtrengthen them by 
circles exactly parallel? Who has told it, that theſe 
threads ſhould be a ſnare to catch other animals that 
have wings, and that it could not come at them but 
by ſtratagem? Who has appointed him his place in the 
center, where all the lines meet. and where it is neceſſa- 
ny informed by the lighteſt motion, that ſome prey 
) is fallen into his nets? Laſtly, who has told him, 
chat his firſt care then ſhould be to embarraſs the 
WH wings of that imprudent prey, by new threads, for; 
fear it ſhould ſtill have left ſome liberty of diſengaging 
and defending it ſelf. 

All the world is a witneſs of the labours of the ſilk- 
worm. But have the moſt ſkilful artiſts hitherto been 
able to imitate them! Have they found out the ſecret 
of drawing ſo fine a thread, fo ſtrong, ſo even, ſo 
bright and uniform? Have they any materials of greater 
value than this thread for making the richeſt ſtuffs ? , 
Do they know how this worm converts the juice of 
the leaf into golden threads? Can they give a reaſon, 
why a liquid matter, before it has taken the air, ſhould . 
grow ſtrong and lengthen itſelf in 1nfin/:um, as ſoon 
as it comes into it? Can any of them explain, how 
this worm is taught to form itſelf a retreat under th2 

L 6 numberleſs 
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numberleſs turnings and windings of ſilk, which haye 
flowed from itſelf, and how in this rich grave it finds 
a kind of reſurrection, which gives it the wings, its 
firſt birth had refuſed it ? | 

Every crawling worm becomes a kind of fly, gnat 
or butter fly; and firſt every fly has crawled in its o- 
riginal, and been a kind of worm, caterpillar or in- 
ſect, before it had wings; and the middle ſtate be- 
tween theſe two extremes of elevation and meanneſs 
is the time, when the animal becomes a cod or bean, 
which is done a great number of ways, but always in 
a manner uniform to every ſpecies. 

I ſhall conclude this treatiſe with ſome obſervations 
upon a {mall animal which deſerves our utmoſt admira- 
tion. Its name is formicalio. It is of an ugly figure, and 
looks as if it was but half finiſhed, it is of a cruel diſ- 

ſition, for it lives only upon the blood of its prey, 
and its ſole occupation is to lay traps for it. Its artifice 
is beſt ſeen by having ſuch an animal in one's cloſet, 

It is put into an earthen veſſel full of very fine ſand, 
in which it preſently hides itſelf. When it is there, 
it forms in the ſand the ſhape of a cone reverſed with 
an exact and geometrical proportion, and takes up its 
reſidence in the point of the cone, which is the cen- 

ter of it, but ſtill keeping itſelf covered. If any ant, 
or fly with its wings taken off, is placed at the en- 
trance of the cone, this little animal, which one would 
not judge capable of the leaſt effort, throws fand for- 
eibly with its head upon the prey it has got an intel- 
ligence of, in order to ſtun it and drag it down to 
the bottom, where it lies concealed. Then he comes 
out from the place of his retreat, and after he has 
quenched his thirſt, he throws away the carcaſe, 
which might render his cruelty ſuſpected. 

If one would have the pleaſure of ſeeing him labour 
a ſecond time, it is but filling vp the cone by ſtirring 
the veſſel, and tis ſurprizing to ſee with what dilt- 
gence the little beaſt makes a new figure as large and 
regular as the former, 

| | How 


# 


How much reaſoning is here required, if this work- 
manſhip was founded upon reaſoning ? Can a mathe- 
matician think more curiouſly, and be better acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the cone, of the ſand, of 
the motions and the conveyance of their ſound from 


the center to every part of the circumference ? It is 


certain that this beaſt muſt reaſon, or ſome one for 
it, But the wonder is not, either that it ſhould rea- 


ſon, or a foreign principle reaſon for it, but that this 


principle ſhould cauſe all this to be executed by or- 
gans, which move of themſelves, and ſeem to act on- 
ly by an inward principle. : | 

I muſt not omit that the fermicolia, of which I 


have juſt ſpoken, is transformed into a great and 


beautiful fly from the little and ugly thing it was at 
firſt, and is no longer of the ſame ſanguine humour, 
when it has caſt off its firſt ſkin, 


The uſefulneſs of theſe phyſical eb ervations. 


It is not neceſſary for me to obſerve how capable 
theſe phyſical obſervations, and a great many others 
of the like nature, are to adorn and enrich the mind of 
a young man; to make him attentive to the effects 
of nature, which are conſtantly before our eyes, and 


preſent themſelves to us almoſt every moment without 
our reflecting upon them; to teach him a thouſand. 


curious points relating to ſciences, arts and profeſſions, 
ſuch as chemiſtry, anatomy, botany, painting, navi- 
gation, &c. To give him a taſte for gardening, 
planting, the country, and walking, which is by no 
means a matter of indifference 5 to enable him to 
nake an agreeable figure in converſation ; and not be 
under a neceſſity either of holding his tongue or talk- 
Ig only of trifles. 

TI call this ſcience the phyſicks of children, becauſe 
n reality we may begin to teach it them from their 
Nancy, but ſtill with a view to their weakneſs, and 
lying nothing before them beyond their capacity, ei- 


lr as to facts or to the reflections that are joined to 


them, 
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230 Of Philoſophy. 
them. Tis incredible how this ſmall exerciſe regy. 
larly continued from the age of ſix or ſeven years, o 
that of twelve or fifteen, but ſtill under the name and 

notion of a diverſion and not a ſtudy, would fill the 
minds of the boys with uſeful and agreeable knowled ge, 
and prepare them for that ſtudy of phyſicks, which is 
proper only to the learned. 

But, ſome one will ſay, where ſhall we find maſters 
capable of giving a child theſe inſtructions, which the 
beſt amongſt them are often very ignorant of, and 
which require a large extent of knowledge ? The 
matrer is not ſo difficult as they may be apt to imagine, 
v Tully faid jeſtingly in an oration, wherein he under- 
took to leſſen the ſtudy of the law, that if they vexed 
him, as full of buſineſs as he was, he would become a 
lawyer in three days. I might almoſt ſay the ſame 
thing not of the phyſicks of the learned, which is a 
very profound - ſcience, but of that which I am here 
ſpeaking of. It requires no more than to run over 
the books, in which this kind of obſervations are to 
be found, ſuch as for inſtance are the memoirs of the 
academy of ſciences, where we meet with abundance 
of very curious remarks upon this ſubje&t. I have 
ſeen boys, who have been publickly examined in the 
fourth book of Virgil's Georgicks, make a wonderful 
uſe of what is ſaid in thoſe memoirs upon the little but 
admirable republick of the bees. A maſter that is cu- 
rious and ſtudious, will apply to perſons of ſkill, to 
know what books he ſhould conſult upon each ſubject, 
"Theſe books he either borrows or ſeeks for in the pub- 
lick libraries; he reads them over and makes extracts 
from them, and thereby enables himſelf to teach his 
ſcholars abundance of curions points; and he has ſeven 
or eight year's time to make this {mall collection. 
To ſucceed in it there is nothing wanting but inclina- 


tion. 


w Ttaque, ſi mihi, homini vehe - veritis, triduo me juriſconſultum 
menter occupato, ſtomachum mo- eſſe profitebor. Pro Muren. n. 28. 
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Of Philoſophy. 231 
ARTICLE the FOURTH. 
Philoſophy ſerves to inſpire a great reſpef for 


religion, 


LL that I have hitherto ſaid of phyſicks very 
clearly ſhews, that one of the great effects and 
the moſt eſſential fruit of philoſophy, is to raiſe man 
to the knowledge of the greatneſs, power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, to render him attentive to his 
providence, to teach bim to aſcend up to him by the 
conſideration of the wonderful works of nature, to 
make him ſenſible of his benefits, and point out to 
him ſubjects of praiſe and thankſgiving, 

We learn from God himſelf both in the Old and 
New Teſtament, that this is the proper uſe we ought 
to make of the creatures, who all teach us our duty. 
x He ſends the ſluggard in the ſcriptures to the ant, 
to learn induſtry. The ungrateful to the ox and 
als, who make a grateful return for their maſter's care; 
The inconſiderate to the ſtork and the ſwallow, 
who know their appointed times. * Jeſus Chriſt lays 
down the conſideration of the lilies of the valley and 
the birds of the air as an inſtruction to all mankind, 
abſolutely to rely upon the cares of a providence, which 
is at the ſame time watchful over all, abundant in 
goodneſs and almighty, We ſhould therefore not an- 
{wer the intentions of Divine Wiſdom, and ſhould fail 
in the moſt eſſential part of a maſter's duty, if we did 
not obſcrve to youth the footſteps of the Deity in all 
his creatures, as he has been pleaſed to draw himſelf, 
and point out our duty, in them, 

In the account the ſcripture gives us of the creation 
of the world, it is often ſaid b that God approved, and 


* Prov. vi. 6. d And God ſaw every thing that 
II. i. 3. he had made, and behold it was 
Z feen. viii. 7. very good, Gen, 1, 31. 

* Mati vi, 26, 30, | ; 
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232 V Philoſophy. 
if I may venture to ſay it, admired his own works, 
to teach us how great an admiration they ought ty 
raiſe in us; how much we ought to ſtudy them, and 
what reflections they deſerve ; and to reproach us at 
the ſame time with our ſtupidity in not employing 
our thoughts about them, and our ingratitude in not 
returning thanks for them, whilſt we continue igno- 
rant and weak, though we live in the midſt of the 
moſt aſtoniſhing prodigies, and are ourſelves one of 
the moſt incomprehenſible. 

It is not natural philoſophy alone, which aſſiſts us 
in obtaining the knowledge of God; the little I have 
ſaid upon the principles of morality drawn from Pa- 
ganiſm itſelf, is ſufficient to ſhew us how proper that 
branch of philoſophy is to inſpire us with an high ve- MI ; 
neration for religion. 

Can any thing be more likely to imprint it deeply 
in the minds of youth, and to lay ſuch ſolid foundati- 

ons as are capable to withſtand the torrent of increduli- 
ty and libertiniſm, than the famous queſtions in meta- 
phyſicks, concerning the exiſtence of a God, and the 
immortality of the ſoul ? | 3h | 

But the greateſt and moſt important ſervice that phi- 

| loſophy can do for man, is to diſpoſe him to receive 
whatever is taught by Divine Revelation with docility 

and reſpect. It particularly takes care to make him 
comprehend, that every thing muſt be ſilent before 

God, reaſon as well as ſenſe, as nothing is more rea- 

ſonable than to give ear to him when he ſpeaks, 1 
de ſe Deo credindum %; that it muſt not therefore 
ſeem ſtrange to reaſon that it is made to ſubmit to au- 
thority in ſuch ſciences, as treating of ſubjects ſuperior 
to reaſon, mult be guided by another light, which can 
be only that of divine authority ; that as in the very 
order of nature there are a thouſand things which hu 
man underſtanding cannot comprehend, though beheld 
with human eyes, there is itil! greater reaſon to fe- 


2 Hilar, lib, iv, de Trinit. 
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ſpect the veils, which it has pleaſed God to throw over 


the myſteries of religion; that laſtly, God would ceaſe 
to be what he is, if he was not incomprehenſible, and 
that his wonderful works would no longer deſerve that 
name, if human underſtanding could attain to them. 
Theſe are the leſſons which philoſophy gives to 
youth, not reſtleſs, bold and vain philoſophy, ſuch as 
st. Paul adviſes the faithful to beware of, and which 
by explaining what it believes often annihilares what 
it ought to believe; but a wiſe and ſolid philoſophy, 
founded upon the actual principles and pureſt lights 
of natural reaſon. | 


d Beware leſt any man ſpoil you the rudiments of the world, and 
through philoſophy and vain deceit, n after Chriſt, Co), ii. 8. 
after the tradition of men, after 
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BOOK the SIXTH, 


Of the Government of the Claſſes and Colleges, 


The In TRODUCTION. 


HIS introduction ſhall contain two articles. In 

the firſt I ſhall ſhew the importance of the good 
education of youth; in the ſecond I ſhall enquire whe: 
ther publick inſtruction is preferable to private. 


GWS 50505205 05 g 05 We SCC 
ARTICLE the FIRST. 


The importance of the good education of youth, 


HE education of youth has been always conſi- WM * 
dered by the great philoſophers and the molt fa- WM *« 
mous lawgivers as the moſt certain ſource of the tran- WW « 
quillity and happineſs both of private families and of 
ſtates and empires. For what elſe, in ſhort, is a fe- 
publick or kingdom, but a large body, whoſe heal Bi « 
and "ſtrength depend upon thoſe of private families, WW « 
which are the members and parts of it, and none of 
which can fail in the diſcharge of their function, but 
the whole body muſt be ſenſible of it? Now what 5 
it but good education which enables all the citizens, and 
great men, and Princes above the reſt, to perform 
their different functions in a deſerving manner? Is it 
not evident that youth are as the nurſery of the ſtate! 
That it is renewed and perpetuated by them? That 


giſtrates and miniſters ; in a word, all perſons _ 


* 


4 
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in authority and power are taken? And is it not cer- 
tain that the good education of thoſe, who are one 
day to fill thoſe places, will have an influence over the 
whole body of the ſtate, and become, in a manner, the 
ſpirit and general character of the whole nation? 

The laws indeed are the foundation of empires and 
by preſerving a regularity and good order in them, 
maintain them in peace and tranquillity. But whence 
have the laws themſelves that force and vigour, but 
from good education, which trains up men in ſubjec- 
tion to them, Without which they are but a feeble 
barrier againſt the paſſions of mankind ? 


* Quid leges fine moribus vane proficiunt ? 
Plutarch makes a judicious reflection on this ſub- 


je, which well deſerves to be conſidered : Tis in 


ſpeaking of Lycurgus This wiſe lawgiver, * ſays 
* he, did not think it convenient to fet down his 
* laws in writing, as judging that the ſtrongeſt and 
* moſt effectual means of making cities happy and 
people virtuous, was the impreſſion that was made 
in the manners of the citizens, and rendered fami- 
* liar and eaſy to them, by cuſtom and habit. For 
* the principles which education has fixed in their 
* minds, continue firm and unſhaken, as being found- 
* ed upon an inward conviction, and even upon the 
* will, which is always a much ſtronger and more 
* laſting tie than that of force; inſomuch that” this 
education becomes the rule of youth, and ſerves 
them inftead of a lawgiver.“ 

Here, in my opinion, we have the juſteſt notion 


that can be given of the difference there is between. 


the laws and education. 
The law, when it ſtands alone, is a ſevere and im- 
perious miſtreſs, c , which lays a man under re- 
© Horat, Od. xxv, lib. ji. . Toy Tov Hννehuův an, ü Hoe - 
f In vit. Lycurg. 8 Tai kid: c Xx: mem 1514616! ey 


| "0480 #3» Thy dpgnprararuy 75 areas, Afift, lib. v. Polit. 
"wn, l. S eg ac jriveay ,. cap. ix. 
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ſtraint in what he holds moſt dear, and whereof he i 

moſt jealous; I mean his liberty, which torments and 

contradicts him in every thing, is * deaf to his remon- 

ſtrances and deſires, never ſubmits to any relaxation, 
i ſpeaks always in a threatning tone, and preſents hin Ml | 
only with correction. Thus it is not ſurpriſing that Ml | 
men ſhould ſhake off this yoke, as ſoon as ever they ll * 
can with impunity, and that giving ear no longer to 
its offenſive directions, they ſhould abandon themſelves i 
to their natural inclinations, which the law had only ! 
reſtrained, without changing or deſtroying them. T 

But the caſe is far otherwiſe with education. Its Wl * 

government is gentle and engaging, an enemy to vio- b 

lence and conſtraint, which delights to act only by mo- 
tives of perſuaſion, which endeavours to make its in- d 
ſtructions reliſhed, by ſpeaking always with reaſon Wil " 
and truth, and tends only to make virtue more ay, 
by making it more amiable, Its lectures, which begin 
almoſt as ſoon as a child is born, grow up and gather 
ſtrength with it, in time take deep root, ſoon pals from 
the memory and underſtanding to the heart, are daily 
imprinted in his manners by practice and habit, be. 
come a ſecond nature in him, which it is ſcarce poſſible 
to change, and do the office of a preſent legiſlator all 
the reſt of his life, putting him in mind of his duty up- 
on every occaſion, and engaging him to the practice 
of it. H waidevois voi, didVeouy arepyacia 
Wee EXCETOV UT WV. 

We muſt not wonder, after this, that the ancients 
have recommended the education of youth with fo 
much care, and looked upon it as the ſureſt means of 
making an empire permanent and flouriſhing. . 
was a capital maxim with them, that children are 
more the property of the republick than of their pa- 


h Leges, rem ſurdam, inexora- verba minantia fixo ære Jegebanturs ſure 
bilem eſſe , ... . nihil laxamenti, -—Ovid. lib, ii, Metam. 7% chin 
nec veniæ habere, fi modum ex- beautiful definition of the laws Ver- 
cefler.s, Liv. lib. ii, n. 3. ba minantia. 4 54 l 
i Pama metuſque aberant, nec k Arift. Pol. lib, viii. c.. 1 
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rents; and that thus their education ſhould not be left 
to their fancies, but be intruſted to the care of the re- 
publick ; rhat_for this reaſon children ought to be 
brought up, not in private, and in their father's houſes, 
but in publick, by common maſters, and under the 
ſame diſcipline ; that they may be early inſpired with 
a love for their country, reſpect for its laws, and a 
taſte for the principles and maxims of the ſtate where- 
in they are to live. For every kind of government 
has its peculiar genius. The ſpirit and character of a 
republick is very different from that of a monarchy. 
Now this ſpirit and character are only to be imbibed 
by education. 

It is in conſequence of the principles 1 have laid 
down, that Lycurgus, Plato, Ariſtotle, and in a 
word, all that have left us any rules of goverament, 
have declared that the principal and moſt eſſential duty 
of a magiſtrate, a miniſter, a law-giver and a Prince, 
is to watch over the good education, firſt of their own 
children, who often ſucceed to their functions, and 
then of the citizens in general, who form the body of 
the republick ; and they obſerve that all the misfor- 
tunes of ſtates ariſe oaly from the negligence of this 
two-fold duty. | | 

| Plato quotes an illuſtrious example of it in the per- 
ſon of the famous Cyrus, the moſt accompliſhed Prince 
we read of in ancient hiſtory. He wanted none of 
the talents which were requiſite to make a great man, 
excepting that we are here ſpeaking of. Being wholly 
taken up with his conqueſts, he intruſted the education 
of his children with then women. Theſe young 
Princes were therefore brought up, not after the rough 
ad ſevere diſcipline of the Perſians, which had ſo well 
lacceeded in Cyrus their father, but after the manner 
or the Medes; that is, in luxury, ſoftneſs and plea- 
ſures, No body ventured to contradict them in an 
ming. Their ears were open only to praiſe and flats 


| Plat, lib. iii. de leg. 
= The wife of Cyrus was daughter to the King of Media, 
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tery ; every thing bent their knee and bowed down 
before them, And it was thought eſſential to their 
grandeur to ſet an infinite diſtance between them and 
the reſt of mankind, as if they had been of a different 
ſpecies from them. * Such an education, ſo remote 
from all reproof and correction, had, ſays: Plato, the 
ſucceſs which was to be expected from it. The two 
Princes, preſently after the death of Cyrus, took up 
arms againſt each other, as not being able to bear ci. 
ther a Ta perior or an equal; and Cambyſes, grown ab- 
ſolute maſter, by the death of his brother, ran furi- 
ouſly into all ſorts of exceſs, and brought the Perſian 
empire to the brink of ruin. Cyrus left him a vaſt 
extent of provinces, immenſe revenues, and inns- 
merable armies; but all this turned to his ruin, for 
want of another benefit far more valuable, which he 
neglected to leave him, I mean a good education. 
This judicious remark of Plato concerning Cyrus, 
entirely eſcaped me in reading the hiſtory of him by 
Xenophon. Nor did J reflect that this hiſtorian is ab- 
ſolutely filent upon the education of this Prince's chil- 
.- dren ; whereas he largely deſcribes the excellent man- 
ner, in which the Perſian youth were brought up, and 
Cyrus himſelf among the reſt. This is the greateſt 
fault a Prince can be guilty of. 

Philip King of Macedon behaved in a very different 
manner. Upon the birth of his ſon, when engaged 
in the midſt of his conqueſts, and at the time of his 
greateſt exploits, he wrote Ariſtotle the fellowing let- 
ter. I give you notice that I have a ſon born; but 
*] am not ſo much obliged to the Gods for his birth, 
« as for the happineſs that he is come into the world, 
hilft there is an Ariſtotle living. For I hope that 
being brought up under your direction, and by your 
* care, he will not prove unworthy of his father's 
* glory, nor of the empire which I ſhall leave him.“ 
This was talking and thinking like a great Prince, 

n "Obey Eytyovro Git; fy tlg ave Tpapivrag, 

Tu; y.viclai, Tpepi A © Aul, Gel, lib. ix, cap. 3. : 
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who was thoroughly acquainted with the importance 
of a good education, Alexander had the fame ſenti- 
ments. An kiſtorian obſerves ? that he loved Ariſtotle 
noleſs than his own father, becauſe, he ſaid, he was in- 
debted to the one for living, and to the other for living well. 

If it is a great fault in a Prince not to take care of the 
education of his own children ; it is no leſs blameable to 
neglect that of the citizens in general. Plutarch very 
judiciouſly obſerves in the parallel he draws between Ly- 
curgus and Numa, that it was a like negligence which 
rendered all the good deſigns and great inſtitutions of 
the latter uſeleſs. The paſſage is very remarkable. 
„All the labour of Numa, ſays he, who took pains 
only to maintain the peace and tranquillity of 
Rome, vaniſhed with him; and he was no ſooner 
« dead than the temple of Janus, which he had con- 
« ſtantly kept ſhut, as if he had really confined the 
dæmon of war in it, was immediately opened again, 
* and all Italy filled with blood and (laughter. Thus 
the moſt beautiful and beſt of his inſtitutions was 
* but of ſhort duration, as it wanted the ſole type ca- 
* pable of maintaining it, which was the education 
«© of youth.“ 

It was the oppoſite conduct which ſo long preſerved 
the laws of Lycurgus in full force. For, as the ſame 
Plutarch obſerves. ** the religion of an oath, which he 
* required of the Lacedemgnians, would have been 
but a weak ſupport after his death, if by education 
* he had not imprinted the laws in their manners. 
* By education he made them imbibe the love of his 
form of government almoſt with their milk, by 
making it in a manner familiar and natural to them. 
Thus we ſee the principal of his inſtitutions ſub- 
* ſited above five hundred years like a good and a 
„ ſdtrong dye, which had penetrated into the very 
„“! lubſtance of the ſoul.” 


Þ Aigen ex 7 TT dyamiy wy Ex8ivey f Cav, dia TouTg) Ti nag 
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All theſe great men of antiquity were therefore per. 
ſuaded, as Plutarch obſerves of Lycurgus in particular, 
that the moſt eſſential duty of a law-giver, and in 
conſequence of a Prince, was to eſtabliſh good rules 
for the education of youth, and to ſee that they were 
exactly obſerved. It is ſurprizing to conſider how far 
they carried their attention and vigilance upon this 
point. They recommended precautions to be uſed in 
the choice of ſuch perſons as were to take care of chil. 
dren from their very birth, and it is plain that Quin- 
tilian has taken what he has ſaid upon this ſubject from 
Plato and Ariſtotle, eſpecially in what relates to nur- 
ſes. 4 He requires with thoſe wiſe philoſophers, that 
in the choice that is made of them care ſhould not only 
be taken that they had no bad modes of ſpeaking, but 
allo thata ſpecial fegard ſhould be had to their manners 
and diſpoſition, and the reaſon he gives for it is admi- | 
rable. For what is learnt, ſays he, at that age is | 
« eaſily imprinted in the mind and leaves deep marks , 
& behind it, which are not eaſily to be effaced. As in 
& the caſe of a new veſſel, which long preſerves a tinc- ; 


ture of the firſt liquor poured into it; and like wool, c 
& which can never recover its firſt whiteneſs, after it ſ 
* has been oncedyed ; and the misfortune is that bad e. 
* habits laſt longer than good ones.“ b. 
t*Tis for the ſame reaſon, that theſe philoſophers tc 
look upon it as one of the moſt eſſential duties of thole, WM ot 


who are intruſted with the education of children, to 
remove from them as far as poſſible the ſlaves and do- 
meſticks, whole diſcourſes and examples may be pre- 
judicial to them. | 
To this they add a piece of advice, which will 
condemn a great many Chriſtian fathers and maſters, 
They require that boys ſhould not only be prevented 


Et morum quidem in his haud colores, quibus fir plex ille candor 
dubie prior ratio eſt : rectè tamen mutatus eſt, elui poſſunt. Et hac 
etiam loquantur, , , . Natura enim ipſa ma is pertinaciter hærent, quæ 
tenacifſimi ſumus eorum quæ rudi- deteriora ſunt. Quintil, lib. 1. 
bus annis percepimus : ut ſapor quo cap. i, - 
nova imbuas durat, nec lanarum r Ariſt. Polit, lib, vii, c. 17. 
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from reading any comedies, or ſeeing any theatrical 
ſhow, before they arrive at a certain age, but that all 
pictures, ſculptures or tapeſtry, which may lay any in- 
decent and dangerous image before the eyes of chil- 
dren ſhould be abſolutely baniſhed their cities. They 
deſire that the magiſtrates ſhould carefully watch over 
the execution of this ordinance, and that they ſhould 
oblige the workmen, even ſuch as were moſt induſtri- 
ous, who refuſe to ſubmit to it, to carry their fatal 
{kill to ſome other place. They were perſuaded that 
from ſuch objects as theſe, that were adapted to flatter 
the paſſions and foment vice, there aroſe a kind of con- 
tagious and peſtilential air, that was at length inſenſibly 
capable of infecting the maſters themſelves, who 
breathe it every moment without fear and precaution ; 
and that theſe objects were like ſo many poiſoned flow- 
ers, which exhale a deadly odour, the more to be 
feared, as it was the leſs ſuſpected, and even appeared 
agreeable. Theſe wiſe philoſophers require on the 
other hand, that every thing in a city ſhould teach and 
inſpire virtue; inſcriptions, pictures, ſtatues, plays and 
converſations; and that from every thing that is pre- 
ſented to the ſenſes, and ſhould ſtrike the eyes and 
ears, there ſhould be formed a kind of ſalutary air and 
breath, which ſhould imperceptibly inſinuate itſelf in- 
to the ſouls of children, and aſſiſted by the inſtruction 
of the maſter, ſhould incline them from their tender- 
eſt years to the love of probity and a regard for the ho- 
neſt and the decent. There is a beauty and delicacy in 
the original text of which no other language is capa- 
ble, and though this paſſage be ſomewhat long, I have 
thought proper to quote a great part of it to give ſome 
idea of Plato's ſtile. | 

I ſhall now return to my ſubje&, and conclude this 
firſt article with deſiring the reader to conſider, how 
the Pagans themſelves always looked upon the care of 
the education of children, as the moſt eſſential duty of 
parents, magiſtrates and Princes, becauſe of the laſt 

Plat. lib, iu. de Rep. ; 
VoL, IV. M impor- 
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importance during the reſt of their lives to have good 


principles inſtilled into them from the beginning. In 


ſhort, while their minds are yet tender and flexible, 
they may be turned and managed as we pleaſe; where- 
as age and long habit will make faults almoſt incorri- 
gible. * Frangas enim citius quam corrigas, que in 
pravum induruerunt. 


Annen EENEEEEREEEEESES 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 


Whether a private or publick education ought to 
be preferred. 


| 
URING the whole time I have been engaged MI ' 
in the education of youth, being thoroughly M t 
ſenſible of the dangers which occur both in private MW | 
houſes and great ſchools, I have never preſumed to give t 


advice upon this ſubject, and have always contented g 
myſelf with applying as carefully as I could to the in-MF c 
ſtruction of the youth, which Divine providence com- 
mitted to my care. I think I ought {till to obſerve the gi 
ſame neutrality, and leave it to the prudence of parents} at 
to decide a queſtion, which certainly admits of great ta 
difficulties on both ſides. ar 
» Quintilian has diſcourſed upon this point with greal k 
prolixity and eloquence. The paſſage is one of tha in 
moſt beautiful in his work, and deſerves to be read i 2 
the original, I ſhall here give an extract of it. ha 
He begins with anſwering two objections, whic 
are uſually made againſt publick ſchools. T 8 


The firſt relates to purity of morals, which they pre 
tend is here expoſed to the greateſt dangers. Was th an 
the caſe, he thinks we ſhould not heſitate a moment d 


v the care of living well being infinitely preferable H ad 
t Quintil. lib. i. cap. 3. neſte, quam vel optime dice ll y 
u Quintil. lib, i. cap. 1. videretur. in m 


Fotior mihi ratio vivendi ho- 
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that of ſpeaking well. But, he ſays, the danger is 
ual on both ſides; that the whole depends upon the 
natural diſpoſition of the children, and the care that 
is taken of their education; that uſually the evil ſprings 
from the parents themſelves, by the bad examples they 
ſet their children. They every day, ſays he, hear and 
ſee ſuch things, as they ought to be ignorant of during 
their whole lives. * All this paſſes into habit, and 
ſoon after into nature. The poor children find them- 
ſelves vicious before they know what vice is. Thus 
breathing nothing but luxury and pleaſure, they do 
not derive their irregularity from the ſchools, but 
bring it thither. - 

The ſecond objection concerns the advancement in 
their ſtudies, which muſt be greater in a private houſe, 
where the maſter has but one ſcholar to inſtru, Quin- 
tilian does not allow it for ſeveral reaſons, which he 
lays down, but he adds, that this inconvenience, 
though it were real, is abundantly made good by the 
great advantages, which follow upon a publick edu- 
cation, 

! Firſt, a publick education emboldens a young man, 
gives him courage, early accuſtoms him not to be 
afraid of appearing in publick, and cures him of a cer- 
tain puſillanimity, which naturally attends a private 
and retired life ; whereas in ſecret he uſually grows 
languid and dejected, he ruſts in a manner, or elſe falls 
into an oppoſite extreme, becomes conceited, ſetting 
a greater value upon himſelf than upon others, from 
having no perſon to compare himſelf with. 

2, and 3. In a publick ſchool there are acquaintances 
tormed, which often laſt as long as life, and there is 

x Fit ex his conſuetudo, deinde mines, neque illa ſolitaria & velut 
natura. Diſcunt hc miſeri, ante- umbratili vita pallefcere, Excitan- 
quam ſciant vitia eſſe, Inde ſoluti da mens & attollenda ſemper eſt, 
ac fluentes, non accipiunt & ſcholis que in hujuſmodi ſecretis aut lan- 
mala iſta, ſed in ſcholas afferunt, gueſcit, & quendam velut in opaco 
„Ante omnia futurus orator, cul fitum. ducit ; aut contra tumeſcit 
in maxima celebritate & in media inani perſuaſione. Neceſſe eſt enim , 


lp. luce vivendum eſt, aſſueſcat fibi nimium tribuat, qui ſe nemini 
jm A tenero non reformidare ho- comparat, | 
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a certain knowledge of the world to be acquired, which 
can be learnt only in ſociety. Quintilian does not in- 
ſiſt much upon theſe two advantages, and ſeems to {et 
ao great value on them, | 

4. The great advantage of ſchools is emulation. A 
child there improves both by what is ſaid to himſelf, 
and what is ſaid to others. He will every day ſee his 
maſter approve one thing, and correct another, blame 
the idleneſs of this boy, and commend the diligence of 
that, and will be the better for it all. The love of 
glory will ſerve him as an incentive to take pains. He 
will be aſhamed to give place to his equals, and will 
take pains to excel the moſt forward. A good ſcholar 
will uſe his utmoſt endeavours to be the firſt in his 
form and carry the prize. * This gives ardour to 
young minds, and a noble emulation well managed 
without any mixture of malice, envy and pridg, is one 
of the beſt means to lead them to the exerciſe of the 
greateſt virtues and the moſt arduous undertakings. 

5. Another advantage to be found in ſchools, is 
that a young man meets with ſuch models among his 
companions as are within his reach, ſuch as he flatters 
himſelf he may be able to come up to, and does not 
deſpair. of ſurpaſſing one day. Whereas, if he was 
alone, it would be preſumption in him to compare 
himſelf with his maſter, | 

6. Laſtly, a maſter who has a numerous auditory, 
exerts himſelf quite otherwiſe than he who having but 
one ſcholar, can ſpeak only coldly to-him and in the 
way of converſation, Now it is incredible how uſeful 
this fire and vivacity of a maſter, who in explaining 
the beautiful paſſages of an author grows warm and 
tranſported, is, not only to make the boys attentive, 
but to inſpire them with the ſame taſte and ſentiments, 
as he feels in addreſſing himſelf to them. 

e does not fail to obſerve, that the opinion 
which he maintains is confirmed by univerſal practice, 

2 Accendunt omnia hæc ani - bitio, frequenter tamen cauſa vit- 
mos: & licet ipſa vitium fit am- tutum eſt. a 
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and the authority of the moſt efteemed authors, and 
moſt famous legiſlators, | 

I might add, that this conduct has been obſerved. 
with no leſs regularity ſince the time of Quintilian, 
and even amongſt Chriſtians. Eccleſiaſtical hiltory ſup- 
plies us with abundance of examples. That of St. Ba- 
fil and St. Gregory Nazianzen is known to all the 
world. I ſhall relate it particularly at the cloſe of this 


volume, and ſhall now only obſerve that the families 


of theſe two illuſtrious friends were the moſt Chriſtian, 
that were then in the church. They thought how- 
ever they might commit the deareſt treaſure they had 
in the world to the publick ſchools, and God bleſſed 
their pious intentions with a ſucceſs, which far ex- 
ceeded their expectations. Shall we venture to charge 
this conduct with imprudence and preſumption ? 

On the other ſide, may we venture to condemn the 
religious apprehenſion of Chriſtian parents, who upon 
ſeeing the dangers which occur in colleges (and it mult 
be owned too that they are great) and being leſs ſolici- 
tous about their children's improvement in the ſciences, 
than to preſerve to them the precious and ineſtimable - 
treaſure of their innocence, determine to bring them 
up under their own inſpection in a family, where they 
may hear nothing but diſcreet converſation, where 
they may ſee nothing but good examples, and from 
whence whatever may be capable of corrupting the pu- 
rity of their morals is carefully removed as much as 
poſſible, There are now certainly ſome ſuch houſes, 
but the number of them is very few. 

Beſides the two uſual methods of bringing up youth, 
the boarding them out at publick ſchools, or inſtruct- 
ing them in private; there is a third, which holds the 
mean between both, and ſeems to unite them together ; 
and this is, to ſend children to ſchool to improve by 
the emulation of the claſſes, and keeping them at 
home the reſt of the time. By this means perhaps they 
aid a part of the dangers, as they are alſo deprived 
ok one part of the advantages of the college; amongſt 
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which we ought certainly to reckon the order, regu- 
larity and diſcipline, which by the ſound of a clock 
points out all the exerciſes of the day in an uniform 
manner, and the ſimplicity and frugality of their way 
of living, which are very different from the indul- 
gence of their father's houſes, and ſerve only to render 
them too nice and tender. This obſervation was 
made by an illuſtrious magiſtrate in times paſt, in a 
paſſage which I have quoted in the firſt volume of 
this work. © My father, ſays this magiſtrate, ſaid 
he had two views in the education of the college; 
«* the one was the gay and innocent converſation of 
„the youths; the other was the ſchool diſcipline, to 
make us forget the endearments of our home, and 
nas ĩt were to cleanſe us in freſh water. I think thoſe 
« eighteen months I ſpent at college were of great 
«* ſervice to me I learnt the frugal life of the 
„ ſcholars, and how to portion out my time.” 
Another advantage of colleges, (ſuppoſing them to 
be ſuch as they ſhou!d be,) and the greateſt of all, is, 
that the boys are there thoroughly taught their religion, 
They learn there to take the knowledge of it from its 
ſource, to know the true ſpirit and real greatneſs of 
it, and to fortify themſelves by ſolid principles againſt 
the dangers which faith and piety too frequently meet 
with in the world. It is not impoſſible, but certainly it 
is very rare, to find this advantage in private houſes. 

Now what muſt we conclude from all theſe prin- 
ciples and all theſe facts? There is no college which 
cannot produce a great number of examples of youth 
who have had an excellent education there, and been 
improved both in the ſciences and in piety; nor is there 
any one, which has not ſeen with grief a very great 
number miſcarry; and the caſe is the ſame in privats 
houſes. 

The concluſion, which in my opinion, we ſhould 
draw from hence is, that as the dangers are very great 
to youth on all ſides; it is the duty of parents to ex. 
* Henry de Meſmes tom, i. pag. 75. 
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amine well before God what courſe they ought to take, 
equitably to weigh the advantages and inconveniencies 
which occur on both ſides, to be determined in ſo im- 

rtant a deliberation, only by the motives of religion, 
and above all to make ſuch a choice. of maſters and 
ſchools, in caſe they follow that courſe, as may, if 
not intirely diſſipate, at leaſt diminiſh their juſt appre- 


henſions. > 


The plan and diviſion of this treatiſe. 


To enter uſefully into the particulars of what con- 
cerns the interior government of the claſſes and col- 
leges, it is neceſſary to conſider ſeparately the duty of 
the different perſons who are employed in the education 
of youth, and have any relation to it. But as there 
are ſome general directions which almoſt belong to all 
alike, I will begin this treatiſe with them; that I may 


avoid the repetitions, which would be otherwiſe un- 
avoidable. | 


TC 
PART the FIRST. 


General inſtructions upon the education of youth. 


I Shall begin with deſiring the reader, when I talk, 
of inſtructions, rules, precepts and duties, which 
are terms that I cannot avoid employing in the ſubject 
I treat of, to do me ſo much juſtice as to think that I 
do not pretend to preſcribe laws to any one, or to ſet 
up for. a maſter or cenſurer of my brethren. My only 
deſign is to aſſiſt, if I can, ſuch young perſons as are in- 
truſted with the education of children, who for want 
of experience are ſubject to commit a. great many 
faults, as I own, I myſelf have formerly done; and 1 
ſhall think myſelf very happy, if I can contribute toy 
make them avoid them by laying my reflections before 
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them,- or rather thoſe of the ableſt maſters in point of 
education. For I ſhall here ſcarce ſay any thing of my 
own, eſpecially in this firſt part, which is the moſt im- 
portant, and ſhould ſerve as the baſis and foundation 
to all the reſt. Athens and Rome ſhall ſtill lend me 
their aſſiſtance, I ſhall likewiſe make uſe of two mo- 
dern authors, and often without quoting them. Theſe 


are M. de Fenelon archbiſhop of Cambray and Mr, 


Locke, whoſe writings upon this ſubject are juſtly very 


much eſteemed. I he laſt has ſome particular ſenti- 


ments, which I would not always adopt. Beſides I 
queſtion whether he was well ſkilled in the Greek 
tongue, and in the ſtudy of the Belles Lettres, at 
leaſt he ſeems not to ſet the value upon them they de- 
ſerve. But both of them may be of very great uſe 
with relation to morals and conduct, not only to young 
maſters, but to perſons of greater experience. I have 
taken the liberty of making uſe of the labours of 
others, as I have thought fit, and I am inclined to 
think that the publick will not be diſpleaſed at it, be- 
ing content to have good things laid before them with- 
out being concerned from whence they are taken. I 
ſhall reduce to twelve or thirteen articles the general 
inſtructions which relate to the education of youth. 


DESO 
ARTICLE the FIRST. 
What end we ſhonld propoſe to ourſelves in education. 


® O ſacceed in the education of youth, the firlt 
, ſtep in my opinion is to lay down the end we 
ſhould propoſe, to enquire by what means it is to be 
= obtained, 


d Decernatur primum & quo quæ que via & celeberrima maximo 

tendamus, & qua: non fine pe- decipit. Nihil ergo magis præſtan- 

tito aliquo cui explorata fint ea, in dum, quam ne, pecorum ritu, ſe- 

. quez procedimus, , , Hic tritiſſima quzmur autccedentium rekt 
pergen 
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obtained, and to chuſe out an able and experienced 
guide, who is able to conduct us ſafely to it. Though 
it be generally a very wiſe and judicious rule to avoid all 
ſingularity and to follow the received cuſtoms, yet I 
queſtion whether in the point we now treat of, this. 
principle does not admit of ſome exception, and whe- 
ther we ought not to apprehend the dangers and incon- 
veniencies of blindly following the footſteps of thoſe 
who have gone before us, ſo as to conſult cuſtom more 
than reaſon, and the governing our actions rather by 
what others do than by what they ſhould do; from 
whence it often happens that an error once eſtabliſhed 
is handed down from age to age, and becomes almoſt a 
certain law, from a notion that we ought to act like 
the reſt of mankind, and follow the example of the 
greater number. But human nature is not ſo happy 
as to have the greateſt number always make the beſt 
choice, and we too frequently obſerve the contrary. 

If we conſult our reaſon ever ſo little, it is eaſy to 
diſcern that the end which maſters ſhould have in view, 
is not barely to teach their ſcholars Greek and Latin,, 
to learn them to make exerciſes and verſes, to charge 
their memory with facts and hiſtorical dates, to-draw 
up ſyllogiſms in form, or to trace lines or figures upon 
paper. © Theſe branches of learning I own are uſeful 
and valuable, but as means and not as the end; when 
they conduct us to other things, and not when we ſtop 
at them; when they ſerve us as preparatives and inſtru- 
ments for better knowledge, without which the reſt 
would be uſeleſs. Youth would have cauſe to com- 


pergentes, non qua eundum eſt, © Liberalia ſtudia hactenus utilia 
ſed qui itur . . , non ad rationem ſunt, fi præparent ingenium, non. 
ed ad fimilitudinem vivimus , . detinent, . ... Rudimentum ſunt 
Ja, dum unuſquiſque mavult cre- noſtra, non opera... Non diſcere 
lere, quam judicare, verſat nos & debemus iſta, ſed didiciſſe. 
Precipitat traditus per manus er- Quid ex his artibus metum demit, 
'0r, . . , Non tam bene cum rebus cupiditatem eximit, libidinem fræ- 
humanis agitur, ut mcliora pluri- nat? , . . Nihil apud illas invenies 
bus placeant : argumentum peſſi- quod vetet timere, vetet cupere :: 
mi turba eſt, - Senec, lib, de vit. que quiſquis ignorat, alia fruſtra. 
beat, cap. i, & li. ſcit, Senec, Epiſt. 88. 
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plain, if they were condemned to ſpend eight or ten 
of the beſt years of their life in learning, at a great ex- 
pence and with incredible pains, one or two languages, 
and ſome other matters of a like nature, which per- 
haps they would ſeldom have occaſion to uſe. The 
end of maſters in the long courſe of their ſtudies is 
to habituate their ſcholars to ſerious application of 
mind, to make them love and value the ſciences, and 
to cultivate in them ſuch a taſte as ſhall make them 
thirſt after them when they are gone from ſchool ; 
to point out the method of attaining them, and 
make them thoroughly ſenſible of their uſe and value; 
and by that means diſpoſe them for the different em- 
ployments to which - it ſhall pleaſe God to call them. 
Beſides this, the end of maſters ſhould be to improve 
their hearts and underſtandings, to protect their in- 
Nocence, to inſpire them with principles of honour 
and probity, to train them up to good habits, to cor- 
rect and ſubdue in them by gentle means the ill in- 
clinations they ſhall be obſerved to have, * ſuch as 
pride, inſolenee, an high opinion of themſelves, and 
a ſaucy vanity continually employed in leſſening others, 
a blind ſelf- love, ſolely attentive to its own advan- 
tage, a ſpirit of raillery which is pleaſed with offend- 
ing and inſulting others, an inſolence and ſloth, 
* renders all the good qualities of the mind uſe- 
leſs. | 


4 In primis infolentiam & ni- perbiam contumeliis gaudentem 
miam æſtimationem ſui, tumo- deſidiam diſſolutionemque fegnis 
remque elatum ſupra cæteros & animi indormientis ſibi. Senec. 
amorem rerum ſuarum cœcum & lib, de vit, beat. cap. 1. 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 


To Rudy the charafter of children, in order to be 
able to manage them well. 


Ducation properly ſpeaking is the art of managing 
and forming the mind. Of all ſciences it is the 
moſt difficult, the moſt extraordinary, and at the 
ſame time the moſt important, but yet not ſufficiently 
ſtudied. To judge of it by common experience one 
would ſay that of all the animals, man is the moſt un- 
tractable. *Tis the judicious reflection which Xenophon 
makes in the beautiful preface to his Cyropedia, After 
he has obſerved, that we never ſee flocks of ſheep or 
oxen rebel againſt their leaders, whereas nothing is 
more common amongſt men; it ſeems, ſays he, a 
natural concluſion from hence, that it is more difficult 
to command over men than over beaſts. But caſting 
his eyes upon Cyrus who governed ſo many provinces 
in peace, and was equally beloved by the people he had 
conquered and his natural ſubjects, he concludes, 
that the fault muſt ariſe not from thoſe who are un- 
willing to obey, but from the ſuperiors who know not 
how to govern. | 
The Ts may be ſaid in ſome meaſure of thoſe 
who are intruſted with the education of children. fIr 
muſt be owned that the mind of man even in his 
infancy bears the yoke with impatience, and natu- 
rally inclines to what is forbidden. 5 But what we 
muſt conclude from hence is, that for this very reaſon 
he requires more precaution and addreſs, and that he 


e Ours Twy. aTuvdTxy ors Twy lius quam ducitur, Senec, de 
X*iewwy Tp; ov ic dhe ags Clem. lib, i. cap. 24. 
Xt, nv. rig Enapauiiw; Toiro g Nullum animal moroſius eſt, 
mpirth, nullum majore arte tractandum, 
Natura contumax eſt humanus quam homo: nulli ma is arcen- 
animus, & in contrarium atque dum. Ibid. cap. 17 
aduum nitens, ſequiturque facink 
M 6 yields 
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yields more willingly to mildneſs than violence, Se. 
guitur Facilius, quam ducitur, We ſometimes ſee a 
high-mettled horſe caper and gnaw the bit, and re- 
fule to obey the ſpur ; 'tis becauſe he, who is upon 
him, has a hard and heavy hand, knows not how to 
guide him, and checks the bridle when he ought not. 
Give this horſe, who has a very tender mouth, an 
underſtanding and ſkilful rider, and he will check all 
His fallies, and with a light hand govern him with 
pleaſure, genere/i atque nobiles equi melius facili fran 
reguntur. | 

* To compaſs this end, the maſter's firſt care is 
thoroughly to ſtudy and ſearch into the genius and 
character of the children, for by this he muſt regulate 
His conduct. i There are ſome who are lazy and re- 
miſs, unleſs they are continually called upon, and 
others cannot bear to be imperiouſly treated ; ſome 
wilt be reſtrained by fear, and others on the contrary 
diſcouraged. We can gain nothing out of ſome, but 
by meer labour and application ; and others only will 


ſtudy by fits and ftarts ; to endeavour to bring them 


all to a level, and make them ſubmit to one and the 


fame rule is to attempt to force nature. The prudence 


of the maſter will conſiſt in keeping a medium, is 
equally removed from the two extremes; for here the 
ilt fo cloſely borders upon the good, that it is eaſy 


to. miſtake the one for the other, * and *tis this: 


which renders the management of youth ſo difficult. 
Too much liberty makes way for licentiouſneſs ; and 
too much conſtraint makes them ſtupid ; commenda- 


i Sunt quidam, niſi inſtiteris, 
remiſſi; quidam imperia indig- 


nantur: quoſdam continet me- 


tus, quoſdem debilitat: alios con- 
tinuatio extundit, in aliis plus im · 
petus facit. Quint. lib, i. cap. 3. 

k Difficile regimen eſt. . & 
diligenti obſervatione res indiget. 
Utrumque enim & quod extol- 


Jendum, & quod deprimendum, 


fimilibus alitur : facile autem etiam 
attendentem ſimilia decipiunt. 
Creſcit licentia ſpiritus, ſervitute 
comminuitur : aſſurgit, fi laudatur; 
& in ſpem ſui bonam adducitur ; 
ſed eadem iſtam inſolentiam ge- 
nerant, Sic itaque inter utrum- 
que regendus eſt, ut modo frænis 
utamur, modo ſtimulis. Senec. 
de Ira, lib · ji, cap. 21. 
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tion excites and encourages, but it alſo inſpires vanity 
and preſumption. We muſt therefore keep a juſt 
temper, and hold an even hand between theſe two in- 
conveniencies, after the example of Iſocrates in the 
caſe of Ephorus and Theopompus, who were of a 
very different character. This great maſter, who 
was as ſucceſsful in his inſtructions as his writings, (as 
appears from his ſcholars and his books) making uſe of 
a bridle to give a check to the vivacity of the one, 
and a ſpur to awaken the ſluggiſhneſs of the other, 
did not aim at reducing them both to the ſame ſtand- 
ard. His end in taking away from the one and ad- 
ding to the other was to carry each of them to that 
perfection, of which their natural capacity would 
admit. 

This model we muſt follow in the education of 
children. They carry within them the principles, 
and in a manner the ſeeds of all virtues and vices; 
and the principal point is thoroughly to ſtudy at firſt 
their genius and character, to become acquainted 
with their humour, their diſpoſition and talents; and 
above all, to diſcover their paſſions and prevailing in- 
clinations; not with a view or expectation of intirely 
changing their temper, of making him gay, for in- 
ſtance who is naturally grave, or him ſerious who is 
of a lively and chearful diſpoſition. It is with certain 
characters, as with perſonal defects, they may be 
ſomewhat redreſſed, but not abſolutely cured. Now 
the way of growing acquainted in this manner with 
children, is. to give them great liberty to diſcover their 
inclinations whilſt young, to let them follow their na- 
tural bent, in order to diſcern it the better; to com- 


L Clariflimus ille præceptor Iſo- tantem & quaſi verecundantem 
crates, quem non magis libri bene- incitabat. Neque eos ſimiles effecit 
dixifſe, quam diſcipuli bene do. inter ſe ſed tantum alteri affinxit, 
euiſſe teſtantur, dicebat ſe calca- de altero limavit, ut id confirma- 
bus in Ephoro, contra autem in ret in utroque, quod utriuſque na- 
Theopompo frænis uti ſolere. Al- tura pateretur, Quintil. lib, ii, 
terum enim exultantem verborum e. 8, Cic, lib, iii, de Orat, n. 36. 
audacia reprimebat, alterum cunc- | 5 
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ply with their little infirmities, to encourage them to 
let us ſee them; to obſerve them whilſt they think 
leaſt fof it, eſpecially at their ® play, when they 
ſhew their tempers moſt ; for children are naturally 
plain and without reſerve; but as ſoon as they think 
themſelves taken notice of, they throw themſelves 
under a reſtraint, and keep upon their guard, 

u It is of great moment alſo to diſtinguiſh the na- 
ture of the faults which prevail in youth. In general, 
we may hope that thoſe, wherein age, bad education, 
ignorance, being ſeduced, and ill example have any 
ſhare, are not without remedy; and on the other 
hand we may believe that ſuch as are naturally rooted 
in the mind, and in the corruption of the heart will 
be very difficult to be got over, ſuch as double deal- 
ing and hypocriſy, flattery, an inclination to tell 
ſtories, to ſow diviſions, to envy and detraction, a 
diſpoſition to ſcoff, and eſpecially at the advice piven 
them, and at things ſacred, a natural oppoſition to 
reaſon, and, what is a conſequence of it, a readineſs 
to take things in a wrong ſenſe. 


R Vee Ten Ren Vane Ren Yo 
ARTICLE the THIRD. 


To aſſume an immediate authori'y over the Chilaren. 


\HIS maxim is of the utmoſt moment during 
| their whole education, and for all perſons who 
are charged with it. By authority, I mean a certain 
air and aſcendant which imprints reſpect and procures 
\ obedience. *Tis neither age nor ſtature, the tone of 
the voice, nor threatning, by which this authority 15 
to be obtained; but an even, firm, moderate difpoli- 
tion of mind, which is always maſter of itfelf, 1s 


m Mores ſe inter ludendum lib. i. cap. 3. x44 
Gmplicius detegunt. Quintilian, n Lettres de piets, Tom. I, 
. guided 
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guided only by reaſon, and never acts by fancy or 
ſhon. 

It is this qualification and talent, which keeps all 
in order, eſtabliſhes an exact diſcipline, ſees that 
commands are obſerved, faves the trouble of repri- 
mands, and prevents almoſt all puniſhments. Now 
it is from the very firſt entrance upon their govern- 
ment, that parents and maſters ſhould aſſume this 
aſcendant. If they do not ſeize upon this favourable 
moment, and poſſeſs themſelves early of this authority, 
they will have all the pains in the world to do it af- 
terwards, and the child will domineer at laſt. » Ani- 
mum, and we may likewiſe ſay, Puerum rege, qui, 
niſi paret, imperat. This is literally true, and ſcarce 
to be believed, if a conſtant experience did not ev 
day confirm it. There is deep rooted in the heart of 
man a love of independency, which diſcloſes itſelf 
from our childhood, and even at the breaſt. 4 What 
mean thoſe cries, thoſe tears, the threatning geſture 
of the eyes ſparkling with rage, in an infant, when 
reſolved to gain his point with all his force, or in- 
famed with jealouſy againſt one another? „I have 
« ſeen, ſays 4 St. Anguſtin, a child burning with 
« jealouſy. He could not yet talk, but with a pale 
* countenance could caſt a furious look at another 
« child, who was ſucking with him at the ſame 
« breaſt,” Vidi ego & expertus ſum zelantem fparuu- 
lum. Nondum loquebatur, & intuebatur pallidus amaro 
aſpeftu collactaneum ſuum. 

Here we have the time- and moment pointed out 
for ſubduing this bad inclination in a child, by ac- 
cuſtoming him from the cradle to controul his deſires, 
not to purſue his own fancies, but in a word, to ſub- 
mit an4 obey. If we never gave children what they 


o Horat. Sat. II. lib. 1. obeditur imperiis, quibus perni” 
» Flendo petere, etiam quod cioſe obediretur, Ita imbecillitas 
noxie daretur : indignari acri- membrorum infantilium innocens 
ter . , non ad nutum voluntatis eſt, non animus infantium. S. Ang. 
obtemperantibus: feriendo nocere Conf. lib, i, cap, 7, 
wti, quantum poteſt, quia non #4 Ibid, - 

cried 
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cried for, they would learn to go without it, nor 
would there be ſo much brawling and uneaſineſs before 
they were brought to temper, and conſequently they 
would not be ſo troubleſome to themſelves or athers 
as they are for want of being brought up in this 
manner from their infancy. | 
When I ſpeak thus, I do not mean abſolutely th 
no indulgence ſhould be ſhewn to children, I am 
very far — ſuch a diſpoſition. I fay only we muſt 
not give them what they cry for, and if they re- 
double their importunity to obtain it, we muſt let 
them know, that they are expreſly refuſed it for that 
very reaſon ; and this muſt be held as an indiſputable 
maxim, that after they have once been refuſed any 
thing, we muſt reſolve never to grant it to their cry- 
ing or importuning, unleſs we have a-mind to teach 
them to become impatient and peeviſh by rewarding 
them for their peeviſhneſs and impatience. 

We ſee with ſome parents that the children never 
aſk for any thing at table, whatever is ſet before 
them, but take all that is given them with pleaſure 
and thankfulneſs; in other houſes they aſk for every 
thing they ſee, and muſt be ſerved before all the com- 
pany. Now whence ariſes this remarkable difference, 
but from the different education they have had? The 
| younger children are, the leſs their irregular deſires 

ſhould be ſatisfied. The leſs reaſon they have, the 
more neceſſary it is for them to ſubmit to abſolute 
power and the direction of thoſe in whoſe hands they 
are. When once they. have taken this turn, and 
cuſtom has ſubdued their will, they are cured for the 
reſt of their lives, and eaſily learn to obey. 


r Adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eſt, 


What I have ſaid of children in their childhood, 
may be applied to them at. any other age. The firſt 
care of a ſcholar who is put under a new maſter, is to 

| 1 Geor, lib, ii. v. 272. ' 
8 | ſtudy 
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{udy and ſound him. There is nothing he does not 
attempt, he ſpares no induſtry or artifice to get the 
better of him if he can. When he ſees all his pains 
and cunning is to no purpoſe, and that the maſter 
calmly and quietly oppoſes them with a gentle and 
reaſonable reſolution, which always ends in making 
kinſelf obeyed, he then yields, and chearfully ſub- 
mits, and this kind of little war, or rather ſkirmiſh, 
where on both ſides they have tried each other's forces, 
is happily concluded with a peace and a good under- 
ſanding, which make them eaſy all the reſt of the 
time, they are to live together. "+ 


CNN NM MMM WK 
ARTICLE nh 


To make one sſelf beloved and feared. 


T HE reſpect, upon which the authority I have 
ſpoke of is founded, includes two things, fear 
and love, which lend each other à mutual aſſiſtance, 
and are the two great ſprings and hinges of all govern- 
ment in general, and of the conduct of children in 
particular, As they are of an age wherein reaſon in- 
ſtead of having the ſuperiority, ſcarce begins to ſhew 
tlelf, it is requiſite that fear ſhould ſometimes be 
called in to its aſſiſtance, and take its place; but if it 
comes alone, and the allurement of pleaſure does not 
follow cloſe at its heels, it is not long i regarded, and 
ts inſtructions produce but a flight effect, which the 
hope of impunity ſoon removes. Hence it comes to 
pals, that in point of education the greateſt {kill lies 
0 knowing how to blend diſcreetly together a force, 
which ſhall keep children within due bounds without 


Timor non diuturnus ma- gifter timor, qui ſi quando pap- 
blter officii, Cic. Philip, ii. n. Julum aberraverit, ſtatim ſpe im- 
. Imbecillis eſt pudoris ma- punitatis exultat, Id. in Horten 


diſcourage- 
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diſcouragement, and a mildneſs which ſhall gain up- 
on them without indulging them too much. Sit 
rigor, ſed nin exd perans; ſit amor, ſed non emolliens, 
On one hand the maſter's mildneſs removes whatever 
is hard and auſtere from his office of command, and 
blunts the point of it. Hebetat aciem imperii, as 
Seneca beautifully expreſſes it. On the other hand his 
prudent ſeverity fixes and reſtrains the lightneſs and 
inconſtancy of an age, which as yet admits but of 
little reflection, and is incapable of governing itſelf, 
It is therefore this happy mixture of mildneſs and 
ſeverity, of love and fear, which eſtabliſhes the maſ- 
ter's authority, which is the ſoul of government, and 
inſpires the ſcholars with reſpect, which is the firmeſt 
band of obedience and ſubmiſſion ; in ſuch ſort how- 
ever that kindneſs and love prevail, and are moſt fre- 
quent on both ſides. IE 

But ſome will ſay, though this manner of govern: 
ing children by kindneſs and gentleneſs is eaſy perhaps 
to a private tutor, is it practicable in the caſe of a 
principal of a college, a regent of a claſs, or a maſter, 
who has a great many ſcholars in one common cham- 
ber? and how is it poſſible in all theſe places to keep up 
an exact diſcipline, without which no good is to be 
expected, and at the ſame time to gain the love of the 
ſcholars? I own that nothing is more difficult in this 
circumſtance than to keep up a juſt medium betwixt 
too great ſeverity and an exceſſive indulgence ; but 
the thing is not impoſſible, ſince we ſee it practiſed by 
perſons who have the uncommon talent of making 
themſelves feared, and ſtill more beloved. The 
whole depends upon the behaviour of the maſters. 
If they are ſuch as they ſhould be, their ſucceſs will 
anſwer their deſires, Quintilian has pointed out to 
the qualities of a good maſter, and how he may gal 
the affection of his ſcholars. The paſſage is del 
beautiful, and contains admirable advice. I ſhall ge 
it almoſt as it ſtands. | 
t 8. Greg. Pap. 
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As it 18 a general principle that love is to be pro- 
cured only by love, / vis amari ama. The firſt 
thing * Quintihian requires, is,“ that a maſter ſhould 
« above all things aſſume a fatherly affection for his 
« ſcholars ; and that he ſhould look upon himſelf as 
« in the place of thoſe, who committed them to him; 
« whence he muſt conſequently borrow the gentle- 
« neſs, patience, and ſentiments of . and 
« tenderneſs, natural to them.” 
« That he be not vicious himſelf, nor allow of 
vice in others ; that he be ſevere without rough- 
neſs, and gentle without indulgence, leſt he ſhould 
be hated for the one, and deſpiſed for the other.“ 
„KX That he be not eaſily carried away with anger 
« and paſſion ; but at the ſame time does not ſhut his 
«eyes to ſuch faults, as deſerve to be corrected.” 

That in his manner of teaching he be plain, 
« patient and exact, and rely more upon good order 
and method and his own aſſiduĩty than exceſſive 
« pains in his pupils; that he take pleaſure in anſwer- 
ing all the queſtions they aſk him, and that he be 
even beforehand with them in aſking queſiions of 
* them, if they don't aſk him.” | 
**2 That he does not refuſe upon proper occaſions 
to give them the praiſes they deſerve; but withal 
that he be not too laviſh in beſtowing them. For 
as the one diſcourages, the other inſpires a dange- 
rous ſecurity, 

a Tf at any time he is obliged to reprimand them, 


u Sumat ante omnia parentis er- modicus. Interrogantibus liben” 
ga diſcipulos ſuos animum, ac ſuc- ter reſpondeat : non interrogan” 
cedere ſe in eorum locum, à qui- tes percontetur ultro. | 
bus fibi liberi traduntur, exiſtimet, 2 In laudandis diſcipulorum die- 
w Ipſe nec habeat vitia, nec fe- tionibus nec malignus, nee effu- 
rat, Non auſteritas ejus tiiſtis, ſus: quia res altera tædium labo- 
non diſſoluta fit comitas : ne inde ris altera ſecuritatem parit, 
odium, hine contemptus oriatur, 2 In emendando, que corri- 
x Minime iracundus, nec tamen genda erunt, non acerbus, mini- 
eorum, quæ emendanda erunt, meque contumelioſus. Nam id 
iſſimulator. quidem multos à propoſito ſtuden- 
Simplex in docendo, patieng di fugat, quod quidem fic objur- 
laboris, aſſiduus potius quam im- gant quaſi oderint. RE 
tha 
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that he be neither ſevere nor ſhocking. For What 
gives many an averſion to ſtudy is, their maſter; 
rebuke them with as gloomy an air as if they were 
the objects of their hatred, | 
* That he ſpeak often to them of virtue, and al. 
ways with high encomiums, that he lay it con. 
ſtantly before them under an advantageous and a. 
greeable form, as the moſt excellent of all bleſſings, 
and moſt worthy a reaſonable man, and moſt ho- 
nourable to him, as a quality abſolntely neceſſary to 


« procure him the affection and eſteem of all mankind, 
and as the only means of being truly happy. The 
„ more frequently he puts them in mind of their du- 


*« ty, the leſs he will be obliged to puniſh them.— tl 
« Let him every day ſay ſomething to them which r 
« they may carry away with them, and be the bet- of 
ter for. Though what they read may furniſh them MW* 
* with abundance of good examples, what he ſays to MW" 
% them by word of mouth has a very different force, an 
* and produces a quite different effect, eſpecially if 

&« it comes from a maſter, whom children that are W * 


« well brought up both love and honour. For it can- 
„not be imagined, how eaſily we are led to copy af- 
« ter thoſe, of whom we have a favourable opinion.“ 
Theſe are the qualifications which Quintilian re- 
quires in a maſter of rhetoric ; (and they equally con- 
cern all ſuch as are intruſted with the inſtruction of 
youth,) to the end, ſays he, that as in this © claſs there 


are uſually a great number of ſcholars, * the wiſdom of . 
| | | the [( 
v Plurimus ei de honeſto ac bo- dici poteſt, quanto libentius imi- ch 
no ſit ſermo. Nam quo ſæpius temur eos, quibus favemus. Thi 
monuerit, hoc rarius caſtigabit. pe ſſage may be applied to the caſe th 
+ > « Ipſe aliquid, imo multa quo- of manners. 
tidie dicat, quz ſecum audita re- © They were ſeveral years upon 
Ferant, , Licet enim ſatis exem- the ſtudy of rhetoric ; whence the 
plorum ad imitandum ex lectione ſcholars in the ſame claſs, might 
ſuppeditet, tamen viva illa, ut b: of different ages. ch 
dicitur, vox alit plenius. Præci- d Major adhibenda tum cura 1 


ueque præceptoris, quem diſcipu- eſt, ut & teneriores annos ab in- 
li, fi modo recte ſunt inſtituti, & juria ſanctitas docentis cuſtodiat, 


. amant, & verentur, Viz autem & ferociores a licentia gravitas q 
1 terrea 
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the maſter may preſerve thoſe, who are very young, 
from being corrupted, and his gravity lay a reſtraint 
upon the licentiouſneſs of ſuch as a more advanced age 
readers more difficult to be governed, For it is not 
enough that he be a man of probity himſelf, unleſs he 
alſo knows how to keep his ſcholars in order by an 
xat diſcipline. We need make no doubt, but a 
maſter of this character will make himſelf both beloy- 
el and feared. But a great many think of taking a 
horter and ſurer road, which is that of correction 
ind reproof. It muſt be owned that it ſeems more 
aly and is leſs troubleſome to maſters, than that of 
gentleneſs and inſinuation; but at the ſame time far 
leſs ſucceſsful. For we ſcarce ever arrive by correction 
Wt the only true end of education, which is to con- 
| Wiince the mind, and inſpire a ſincere love of virtue; 
which I proceed to treat in the following articles, 


922922222222 dess 
H ARTICLE the FIFTH. 

a Of Correction. 

$ this article is of the utmoſt importance in edu- 


cation, I ſhall dwell ſomewhat longer upon it 
than the reſt, and divide it into two parts. In the firſt, 
| ſhall point out the inconveniencies and dangers of 
„e uſe of the rod: In the ſecond, I ſhall lay down 
de rules we ought to follow in this kind of correction. 


Firſt the inconveniencies and dargers correction. 


he The moſt common and ſhorteſt way of correcting 
. Wfiidren is by the rod, which is almoſt the only re- 
„ Wy that is known or made uſe of by thoſe who are 


ret. Neque vero ſatis eſt ſum- diſciplinz ſeveritate convenientium, 
wn præſtare abſtinentiam, niſi quoque ad ſe mores aſtrinxerit. 


intruſted 
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intruſted with the education of youth. But this re. 
medy becomes often a more dangerous evil than thoſe 
they would cure, if employ'd out of ſeaſon, or beyond 
meaſure, For beſides that the correction of the rod 
and the laſh, we are now ſpeaking of, have ſomething 
indecent, mean and ſervile in them, they have nothing 
in themſelves to remedy any fault committed, nor is 
it likely that ſuch a correction may become uſeful to a 
child, if the ſhame of ſuffering for having done ill 
has not a greater power over his mind, than the pu- 
niſhment itſelf, Beſides, theſe corrections give an in- 
curable averſion to the things we ſhould endeavour to 
make them love. They do not change the humour, 
nor work any reformation in the natural diſpoſition, 
but only reſtrain it for a time, and ſerve to make the 
paſſions break out with more violence, when they are 
at liberty. They often ſtupify the mind, and harden 
it in evil. © For a child, that has ſo little honour as 
to be inſenſible to reproof, will accuſtom himſelf to 
blows like a ſlave, and grow obſtinate againſt puniſh- 
ment. 5 

Muſt we therefore conclude, that we òught never 
to make uſe of this ſort of correction? That is not p 
my meaning. For I am far from condemning in ge- « 
neral the uſe of a rod, after what has been ſaid of it b 
in ſeveral places of ſcripture, and eſpecially in the MF 1; 
book of proverbs. He that ſpareth his rod hateth his g 
fon, but he that loveth him chaſteneth him betimes.— 
E Folifhneſs is bound in the heart of a child, but the rd ;; 
of correction ſhall drive it far from him, The Hoy |: 
Scripture by theſe words and others of a like nature, 
may perhaps deſign puniſhment in general, and con- 
demn the miſtaken tenderneſs and blind indulgence of 


A _»F © wy ᷣ . @s — — — 
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parents, who ſhut their eyes upon the vices of their . 
children, and thereby render them incorrigible. But 1 
| tif; 
2 $i cui tam eſt mens illibera- Quintil, lib. i. cap. 3. EC 


lis, ut objurgatione non corriga- Prov. xiii. 24. 
— 19 etiam ad plagas, ut peſ- 5 Prov, xxii. 15. 
2 quæque mancipia, durabitur. TEE a 
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ſuppoſing that the word rod is to be taken literally, 
it is very probable that this correction is adviſed for 
ſuch diſpoſitions, as are _—_ indocile, untrac- 
table, and inſenſible to reproof and honour, For can 
we imagine, that the ſcripture which abounds in cha- 
rity and gentleneſs, and is ſo full of compaſſion for 
the weakneſſes of a more advanced age, that the ſcrip- 
ture ſhould adviſe to treat children with ſeverity, 
when faults are frequently rather the effects of levity 
than wickedneſs ? 

therefore conclude, that the puniſhments we are 
here ſpeaking of may be uſed, but ought to be em- 
ploy'd very ſeldom, and for faults of conſequence, 
Theſe corrections are like the violent remedies, which 
are uſed in violent diſeaſes; they purge, but alter the 
conſtitution and wear out the organs. A mind con- 
ducted by fear is always the weaker for it. h Who- 
ever therefore has the direction of others, if he would 
heal ſhould firſt uſe gentle remonſtrances, try what he 
can do by perſuaſion, make honeſty and juſtice grate- 
ful if poſſible, and inſpire an hatred for vice, and a 
paſſion for virtue. If this firſt attempt does not ſuc- 
ceed, he may paſs to ſtronger methods and ſharper re- 
proaches ; and laſtly, when all this has been employ- 
ed to no purpoſe, he may then proceed to corrections, 
but by degrees, {till leaving the hopes of pardon in 
view, and reſerving the greateſt for extreme faults and 
thoſe he deſpairs of. — 

Let us compare a man of this wiſdom and modera- 
tion, with a maſter that is haſty, paſſionate and vio- 
lent, ſuch as Orbilius was whom his ſcholar Horace 


h Seneca, after reporting at large tiorum odium, prætium virtutum : 
the behaviour of a diſcreet phyſi- tranſcat deinde ad triſtiorem orati- 
can towards his patient, makes onem, qua moneat adhuc & expro- 
an application of it to governors bret: noviſlime ad pœnas, & has 
thus, Ita legum præſidem civita- adhuc leves & revocabiles decur- 
tilque rectorem decet, quamdiu rat: ultima ſupplicia ſceleribus ul- 
poteſt verbis, & his mollioribus, timis ponat, ut nemo pereat, nifi 
ingenia curare; ut facienda ſua - quem perire etiam pereuntis inter- 
teat cupiditatemque honeſti & z- fit, De Ira, lib. i, cap. 5. 
du conciliet animis, faciatque vi- | ; 
ſtiles 
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ſtiles * Plagoſas; or with a perſon intruſted by Cicero 
with the education of his children, who was paſſion. 
ate to a dregree of madneſs. * This was a ſlave who 
had been made free, that Tully highly valued in o- 
ther reſpects, and in whom he repoſed an entire con- 
fidence. Dionyſius quidem mihi in amoribus eft, Pue. 
ri autem aiunt eum FURENTER IRASCI. Sed h 
nec doctior, nec ſanctior fieri potęſt. For my own part 
I do not here diſcern either good underſtanding or 
prudence in Tully. Prejudiced in favour of this 
freedman, he does not ſeem to have any regard to 
the charge againſt him, as if ſuch a fault could be 
covered by learning, or ſubſiſt with the quality of a 
man of very great probity, /ed homo mc doctior, ne: 
ſanctior fieri petit. He was afterwards undeceived, 
when that cowardly and perfidious ſlave had betray'd 
him. 
Which of the two maſters, ſays Seneca, ſhall we 
moſt eſteem? He who ſtrives to correct his ſcholars 
by prudent advice and motives of honour, or another 
who ſhall laſh them to pieces for not repeating their 
leſſon as they ought, and faults of a like nature? If 
we undertook to manage a horſe, could it be done 
by beating him in this violent manner? Or would it 
not be a certain way of making him apt to ſtart and 
fling, and to be unruly and reſtive? An able groom 
can break him better by careſſing him with a gentle 
hand; and why muſt men be treated with more cru- 


elty than beaſts ? 
H. Rules to be cbſerved in correction. 


1. It is certain that if children are early accuſtomed 


i A laſher. Ore that is given to ac docere malit? Numquidnam 
blows and whipping. Ep. i. lib. 2, æquum eſt, gravius homini & du- 
k Ad. Att. Ep. i. lib. 6, rius imperari, quam imperatur 4- 
1 Uter præceptor liberalibus ſtu- nimalibus mutis? Atqui equum non 
diis dignior, qui cxearnificabit diſ- crebris verberibus exterret comandi 
cipulos, fi memoria illis non con- peritus magiſter, Fiet enim for- 
Kiterit, aut fi parum agilis in le- midoloſus & contumax niſi eum 
gendo oculus hæſerit: an qui mo- tactu blandiente permulſeris, Se- 
nitionibus & verecundia emendare nec, de Clem, lib, i. cap. 26. 
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to ſubmiſſion and obedience by the ſteady behaviour of 
parents and maſters, and that care is taken never to 
depart from this ſteadineſs, till ſuch time as fear and 
reſpect are grown familiar to them, and there appears 
not the leaſt ſhadow of conſtraint in their ſubmiſſion 
and obedience, this happy habit contracted from their 
moſt tender years, will almoſt ſpare the neceſſity of 
any future puniſhments. What uſually obliges us to 
have recourſe to that extremity, is the blind indulgence 
given to children at firſt, which makes their Fults 
almoſt incorrigible, becauſe neglected in their birth. 

2. Nothing is of greater conſequence than rightly 
to diſcern what faults deſerve to be puniſhed, and 
what ſhould be pardoned. In the number of the lat- 
ter, I place all ſuch, as happen through inadvertency 
or ignorance, and which cannot paſs for the effects of 
malice and a bad intention, as only thoſe which ariſe 
| WH from the will can make us culpable. n An officer of 
Auguſtus, as he was one day walking out with them, 
was fo frightened at the ſight of a wild boar, that made 
directly towards them, that he ſaved himſelf by expoſ- 


ng the Emperor to danger. The fault was conſider- 
e Wl ble, but as it was not deſigned, Auguſtus was ſatiſ- 
it fied with turning it into a jeſt. Rem non minimi peri- 
1 al,, qui tamen fraus aberat, in jocum vertit. 

< place in the ſame rank all the faults of levity and 
e childhood, which will be infallibly corrected by time 


and age. 


Neither do I think we ought to uſe the correction 
of a rod for ſuch failures as children may commit in 
learning to read, write or dance; or even in learning 

* the languages, Latin, Greek, &c. except in certain 
ales which I ſhall mention, Other puniſhments ſhould 
8 de contrived for ſuch faults, as do not ſeem to proceed 
. bom any ill diſpoſition of the heart, or an inclination 
non Wt ſhake off the yoke of authority. 
3. It is a great merit in maſters to be able to find 
dt different kinds and degrees of puniſhments to cor- 
m Sueton, in vit. Aug. c. 67. * 


Vor. IV. N rect 
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rect their ſcholars, It depends upon them to fix 
an idea of ſhame and diſgrace upon a thouſand things 
which are indifferent of themſelves, and only become 
corrections by the idea affixed to them. I know a 
ſchool of poor children, where one of the preateſt 
and moſt ſenſible puniſhments that is inflited upon 
ſuch as offend, is to make them fit on a ſeparate 
bench with their hats on, when any conſiderable per- 
ſon comes into the ſchools. Tis a torment to them 
to remain in that ſtate of humiliation, whilſt the reſt 
are ſtanding and uncovered. A thouſand things of the Ml } 
like nature may be invented, and I mention this in- n 
ſtance, only to ſhew that the whole depends upon the Ml + 
" induſtry of the maſter. There are children of quality, . 
which have been kept in as much awe through an ap- pl 
prehenſion of going without ſhoes, as others of be- 
ing whipt. | to 
4. The only vice in my opinion, which deſerves a ſe-¶ 3; 
rere treatment, is obſtinacy in miſchief ; but then ¶ de 
this obſtinacy muſt be voluntary, certain and ſtrongly I p 
marked. We muſt not give this name to faults of WM y, 
levity and inconſtancy, into which children, who are ¶ yþ 
naturally forgetful and heedleſs, may frequently fall, WM + 


without giving room to imagine, that they ariſe from W and 
badneſs of diſpoſition. I ſuppoſe that a child has told ¶ die 
a lie. If it was through a violent fear, the fault 1s 7 
much the leſs, and deſerves only to be gently repri- Mike 
manded. If it is voluntary, deliberate and obſtinately Men; 
perſiſted in, it is then a fault indeed, and certainly de- N vith 
ſerves to be puniſhed. Yet I do not think that for the bod; 
firſt time we ſhould make uſe of the correction of the ppl 
rod, which is the laſt extremity children ſhould be ex Muti 
poſed to. Will a father of good underſtanding ſ le f 
Seneca, diſinherit a ſon for his firſt fault, how con T] 
un Numquid aliquis ſanus filium Multa ante tentat, quibus qubiam dome 


ex prima offenſa exhæredat? Niſi indolem, & pejore loco jam po 
magne & multz injuriæ patien- ſitam revocet, Simul deplorata ef 
tiam evicerint, niſi plus eſt quod ultima expetitur. Senec, de Clem 
timet quam quod damnat, non lib, i. cap, 14. 
accedit ad decretorium ftilum, 


{derab! 
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ſiderable ſoever it may be? No, doubtleſs. He will 
firſt uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reclaim him, and to 
correct if poſſible his bad diſpoſition : Nor will he pro- 
ceed to ſuch an extremity, till the caſe is grown de- 
ſperate and his patience quite worn out. A maſter 
muſt follow the like conduct in proportion. 

5. I would ſay the ſame of indocility and diſobe- 
dience when obſtinately perſiſted in, and attended with 
an air of contempt and rebellion. | 

6. There is another ſort of obſtinacy which relates 
to ſtudy, and may be called an obſtinate floth, which 
uſually occaſions maſters a great deal of trouble; when 
children will learn nothing unleſs they are compelled 
toit by force. There is nothing I own more per- 
plexing or difficult to manage than ſuch diſpoſitions, 
eſpecially when inſenſibility and indifference are joined 
to ſloth, as is very common. In this caſe a maſter 
- Wh ſands in need of all his prudence and induſtry to ren- 
Leer ſtudy if not amiable to his ſcholar, at leaſt ſup- 
portable, by mixing force with mildneſs, threatnings 
wth promiſes, and puniſhments with reward. And 
when all has been employed to no purpoſe, we may 
then come to correction, but not make it too common 
= 10 for then the remedy is worſe than the 

eaſe, | 

7. When it is judged neceſſary to uſe correction, 
the time and manner of uſing it ſhould be conſidered. 
Diſeaſes of the ſoul require to be treated at lealt 
vith as much ſkilfulneſs and addreſs, as thoſe of the 


body. Nothing is more dangerous than a remedy mil- 
the wplied and ill timed. A wiſe phyſician waits till the 
* patient is able to bear it, and with that view watches 
uy | 


tz favourable moments for adminiſtring it. 

The firſt rule therefore is never to puniſh a child the 
moment he commits a fault, for fear of exaſperating 
lim, and cauſing him to commit new ones by urging 
im to extremes, but to allow him time for recollec- 

0 Ut corporum, ita animorum, nec. de Benef, lib. vii; cap. 30. 
Puliter vitia tractanda ſunt, Se- | 
N 2 tion, 


( | | 
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tion, to reflect upon what he has done, and grow ſen- 
ſible that he has been to blame, and at the ſame time 
that his puniſhment is both juſt and. neceſſary, and 
thus put him in a condition to be the better for it. 

The maſter again muſt never puniſh with paſſion or 
in anger, eſpecially if the fault perſonally regards him 
felf, ſuch as want of reſpect or any abuſive word, 
He muſt call to mind what Socrates ſaid excellently 
well to a ſlave, that had miſbehaved towards him, J 
would treat thee as thou deſerugſt, was I not in a paſſin, 
2 It were to be wiſhed, that all perſons who have au- 
thority over others were like the laws, which puniſh 
without anger or emotion, and out of the ſole motive 
of juſtice and the publick good. If the maſter diſco- 
vers himſelf to be ever ſo little moved by a change of 
countenance, or alteration of the tone of his voice, 
the ſcholar ſoon perceives it, and diſcovers that this 
flame breaks out not from a zeal for duty, but the | 
heat of paſſion. And this ſuffices to render the pu- | 
niſhment entirely fruitleſs ; becauſe children, young | 
as they are, know that only reaſon has a right to cor - 
rect them. | 

As puniſhment ſhould ſeldom be adminiſlred, all 
poſſible care is required to make it beneficial, Let a 
child ſee, for inſtance, that you have done all you 
could to avoid coming to this extreme; ſeem to be 
concerned that you are under a neceſſity of exerciſing 
it againſt your inclination ; talk before him with 
other perſons how unhappy they are, who are ſo void 
of reaſon and honour as to ſtand in need of being 


ene ted; withdraw your uſual marks of friend, 
till you perceive it neceſſary to conſole him; ma 
this chaſtiſement publick or private, according as /0 nor 


{hall judge it moſt uſeful for the child either to be- 


;p Ad coercitionem errantium, puniendo , . optandumque ut 1 
irato caſtigatore non eſt opus . . qui præſunt aliis, legum ſimiles (1 
Inde eſt quod Socrates ſervo ait: quæ ad puniendum equitat? © 
Exderen te, nifi iraſcerer, Senec. cuntur, non iracundia. Cie. 
ub. i. de ira, cap. I;. Offic. lib, 1. n. 89. 

4 Prohibenda maximè eſt ira in ; 
4 | po 


- 
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poſed to ſhame, or made ſenſible that it is ſpared him; 
reſerve this publick ſhame as a laſt remedy ; make uſe 
ſometimes of a reaſonable perſon to talk with him, 
and tell him what is not yet proper for you to tell 
him yourſelf; one who may cure him his falſe 
ſhame, diſpoſe him to ſubmit, and to whom the child 
in the heat of his paſſion may open his heart more 
freely, than he durſt do before you ; but be very care- 
ful that you never demand any other ſubmiſſions than 
ſuch as are reaſonable and neceſſary. Endeavour to 
bring him to a ſelf- conviction, and that it only re- 
mains for you to mitigate the puniſhment which he 
has conſented to. Theſe general rules muſt be applied 
by every maſter, according as his particular occaſions 
require, 

But if the child that is to be puniſhed is neither to 
be moved by a ſenſe of honour or ſhame, care muſt 
be taken that in the firſt correction he may feel a 
ſharp and laſting impreſſion, that fear at leaſt, for want 
of a more noble motive, may keep him to his duty. 

I have no need to take notice, that a box of the ear, 
blows, and other treatments of the like fort, are ab- 
ſolutely not to be allowed maſters. They ſhould ne- 
ver puniſh but in order to correct, and paſſion will 
not correct at all. Let any one aſk himſelf, whether 
he can coolly and without emotion, give a boy a box 
on the ear; and ſure * anger, which is in itſelf a vice, 
. a very improper remedy for curing the vices of o- 
thers. . 


r Cim ira delictum animi fit, cando, Senec, lik, i, de ira, cagy 
non oportet peccata corrigeie pec- 15. 


Ng ARTICLE 


— 
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ARTICLE the SIXTH, 
Of retrocſs. 


FT HIS matter is of no leſs importance than that of 
puniſhments, as the uſe of them is more fre- 
quent, and the conſequences may be as dangerous. 
To make reproofs uſeful, there are in my opinion 
three things principally to be conſidered, the ſubject, 
the time, and the manner of making them. 


Firſt the ſubjeft of a reprimand. 

It is a very common miſtake to uſe reprimand for 
the ſlighteſt faults, and ſuch as-are almoſt unavoidable 
in children, which takes away all their force, and 
fruſtrates all their advantage. For they accuſtom 
themſelves to them, are no longer affected with them, 
and even make a jeſt of them. I don t forget what! 
have already quoted from Quintilian, that the ſureſt 
way for a maſter to avoid puniſhing children often is 
frequently to admoniſh them, quo ſæpius menuerit, hoc 
rurins caſligabit. But T make a great difference be- 
tween admonitions and reprimands. The firſt ſavour 
leſs of the authority of a maſter, than the affection of 
a friend. They are always attended with an air and 
tone of gentleneſs, which gives them a more agreeable 
reception; and for this reaſon they may more frequent- 
ly be uſed. But as reprimands always ſhock ſelt- love, 
and often aſſume an air and language of ſeverity, they 
ſhould be reſerved for more conſiderable faults, and 
conſequently be more ſeldom uſed. | 


II. The time of reprimanding. 
The maſter's prudence conſiſts in carefully ſtudying 
and watching for the favourable moment, when the 
mind of the child ſhall be moſt diſpoſed to improve 


d, correction. This is what Virgil ſo elegantly calls, 
Ae 


* . 
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Mo les aditus, molliſſima fandi tempora ; and wherein 
he places the addreſs of a negotiation, Quis ribus 
dexter modus. | 

Do not therefore reprimand a child, ſays M. de Fe- 
nelon in his firſt emotion, or your own. If you do 
it in yours, he will find that you have been governed 
by humour and inclination, and not by reaſon and 
friendſhip, and you will inevitably loſe your authority. 
It you chide him immediately, his mind is not at li- 
berty enough to own his fault, to conquer his paſſion 
and perceive the importance of your advice. You 
likewiſe expoſe the child to loſing the reſpect he owes 
vou. Shew him always that you are maſter of your 
ſelf: And nothing will let him fee it better than your 
patience, Watch a favourable opportunity for ſeveral - 
days, to time a correction well. it necellary. s 

What would any one ſay, ſays M. Nicole, ſpeak- 
ing of the duty of brotherly correction, what would 
they ſay of a ſurgeon, who in treating an impoſthume 
mould ſurprize the patient by giving him a blow with 
his fiſt upon the part affected, and that before the im- 
poſthume was ſufficiently ripened by preparatory reme- 
dies to be lanced, or the ſick perſon diſpoſed for ſo 
painful an operation? We ſhould doubtleſs ſay, he 
was a very imprudent and unſkilful man. It is eaſy 


to apply this compariſon to the ſubject I am treat- 


Ing of, . 
III. The manner of reprimanding. 


The ſame M. Nicole in the ſame paſſage ſhews 
how difficult it is to give corrections and reprimands. 
The cauſe of this difficulty is, becauſe they ſet before 
men what they care not for ſeeing, and attack ſelf- 
love in the deareſt and moſt ſenſible part, where it 
never gives way without great reluctance and oppoſi- 
tion, We love ourſelves as we are, and would have 
realon-for doing ſo. Thus we are careful to juſtify 


s a, lib. iv. ver. 97, & 423. 
t Evang. du Mardi de la troiſieme Sem. de Car, 


N 4 ourſelves 
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ourſelves in our faults by various deceitful colours, 
and it muſt not ſeem ſtrange, that men ſhould be dif. 
pleaſed with being contradicted and condemned, as it 
is an attack at the ſame time upon the reaſon which 
is deceived, and the heart which is corrupted. 

This is properly the foundation of the care and cau- 
tion which is required in correction and reprimand, 
We mult leave nothing for a child to diſcern in us, 
that may hinder the effect of it. u We mult avoid 
railing his fll-will by the ſeverity of our expreſſions, 
his anger by exaggerations, or his pride by expreſſions 
of contempt. 2H 

We muſt not heap upon him ſuch a multitude of 
reproots, as may deprive him of the hope of being a- 
ble to correct the faults he is reproached with. It might 
de adviſeable likewiſe not to tell a child his fault with- 
out adding ſome means of amending it. For correcti- 
on. when it is ſharp, is apt to occaſion chagrin and 
diſcouragement. - 

We muſt avoid giving him any occaſion to think 
that we are prejudiced ; left he ſhould thence take oc- 
caſion to defend the faults laid to his charge, and to 
attribute our admonitions to our prejudice. 

Neither muſt there be any room left for him to be- 
lieve, that they are occaſioned by any intereſt or par- 
ticular paſſion, or indeed by any other motive than 
that of his good. 5 

We are ſometimes obliged, ſays Tully, to raiſe 
our voice a little in correction, and to uſe ſomewhat 
| ſharper expreſſions, but this ſhould be very ſeldom; 
as phyſicians make uſe of certain remedies only in ex- 
tremities. We ſhould beſides be careful to avoid all 
anger and ſeverity in theſe reproaches, for they can 
be of no ſervice, and the child ſhould ſee, that what- 
ever ſharpneſs we expreſs in our reproofs, it is with 
regret, and only for his good. 

We may conclude that reprimands have had all the 

® Omnis animadverſio & caſti- Cic, lib. i. de Offic, n. 88. 
gatio contumelia vacare debet, Off. lib, i, n. 136, be 
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ſucceſs that can be expected from them, when they 

bring a boy to a ſincere confeſſion of his faults, to de- 
ſire that he may be told of them, and to receive the 
inſtructions that are given him with docility. * He 

has already made a great progreſs, who is deſirous of 
doing it. It is a certain mark of a ſolid change, to 
have our eyes open to the imperfections, which before 
were unknown to us; as it is a reaſon to hope well 
of a ſick perſon, when he begins to be ſenſible of his 
alment. 2 * 

y There are ſome children of ſo happy and ſo tracta- 
ble a temper, that it ſuffices to ſhew them what they 
muſt do, and without ſtanding in need of long in- 
{trations from a maſter, they ſhall feize upon what 
is good and honeſt at the firſt ſignal, and give them- 
ſelves up entirely to it, Rapacia virtutis ingenia. * One 
would think they had in them ſome ſecret fparks of 
every virtue, which in order to unfold themſelves and 
catch fire require only a ſlight blaſt, a meer hint. 
* Theſe characters are exceeding rare and ſeldom want 
any guides. 

d There are others, who have indeed a pretty good 
capacity, but ſeem at firſt of a flow apprehenſion, ei- 
ther from want of taking due pains, or becanſe they 
have been brought up in too tender a manner, and 
. educated in an entire ignorance of their duty, have 
contracted a great number of ill habits which are like 
aruſt difficult to be rubbed off. A maſter is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to boys of this character, and ſeldom fails 
of conquering theſe faults, when he ſtrives to do it 
with mildneſs and patience, 

x Senec. Epiſt. 6, & 28, Mag- tione excitantur; non aliter quan 


na pars eſt profectus, velle pro- 
ficere. 

Felix ingenium illis fuit, & 
falutaria in tranſitu rapuit. . . . In 
ea quz tradi ſolent, perveniunt fine 
longo magiſterio ; & honeſta com- 
plexi ſunt, cam primdm audicrunt, 
Senec. Epiſt. 95. * 


2 Omuium honeſtarum rerum 


ſemina animi gerunt, quæ admoni- 


N 5 


ſcintilla flatu levi adjuta ignem ſu - 
um explicat. Senec. Efilt. 94. 

2 Huc illuc frænis leniter motis 
flectendus eſt paucis animus ſui 
rector optimus. Senec. lib, v. ds 
Benef, cap. 25, 3 

d Ineſt interim animis voluntas 
bona, fed tor pet, modd deliciis a8 
ſitu, modò officii inſcientia. Yes 


ARTICLE 


nec, lib, V. de Benef. cap. 25 
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ARTICLE the SEVENTH, 


To reaſon with children; to prompt them by the 


ſenſe of honour ;, to make uſe of praiſes, rewards, 
and careſſes. 


be the moſt common, and are always the moſt ef- 
ectual. | 

I call reaſoning with the boys, the acting always 
without paſſion and humour, and giving them the 
reaſon of our behaviour toward them. It is requilite, 
ſays M. de Fenelon, to purſue all poſſible means to 
make the things you require of them agreeable to the 
children. Have you any thing diſpleaſing to propoſe 
to them? Let them know, that the pain will ſoon 
be followed by pleaſure ; ſhew them always the uſe- 
fulneſs of what you teach them ; let them ſee its ad- 
vantage in regard to the commerce of the world and 
the duties of particular ſtations. This, tell them, is 
to enable you to do well what you are one day to do; 
"tis to form your judgment, *tis to accuſtom you to 
reaſon well upon all the affairs of life. It is requiſite 
to ſhew them a ſolid and agreeable end, which may 
ſupport them in their labour, and never pretend to 
oblige them to the performance by a dry, abſolute au- 
thority. 

If the caſe requires puniſhment or chiding, 'twill 
be proper to appeal to themſelves as judges, to make 
them thoroughly ſenſible of the neceſſity of uſing them 
in that manner, and to demand of them whether they 
think it poſſible to act otherwiſe. I have been ſome- 
times ſurprized in conjunctures, where the juſt but 
grievous ſeverity of their correction, or publick re- 

rimand, might have provoked and exaſperated the 
{cholars,. to ſee the impreſſion on the account I gave 
them of my conduct has made upon them, and yy 
a | | | they 


1 Have already inſinuated theſe methods, which ſhould 
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they have blamed themſelves, and allowed thatT could 
not treat them otherwiſe. For I owe the juſtice to 
moſt part of the boys I have brought up, to own here, 
that I have almoſt always found them reaſonable, though 
not exempt from faults. Children are capable of hear- 
ing reaſon ſooner than is imagined, and they love to 
he treated like reaſonable creatures from their infan- 
cy. We ſhould keep up in them this good opinion and 
ſenſe of honour, upon which they pique themſelves, 
and make uſe of it as much as poſlible, as an univer- 
ſal means to bring them to the end we propoſe. 
They are likewiſe very much affected with praiſe, 
t is our duty to make an advantage of this weakneſs, 
and to endeavour to improve it into a virtue in them, 
We ſhould run a riſque of diſcouraging them, were 
we never to praiſe them when they do well; and 
though we have reaſon to apprehend that commenda- 
tions may inflame their vanity, we muſt ſtrive to uſe 
them for their encouragement without making them 
conceited. For of all the motives, that affect a rea- 
ſonable ſoul, there are none more powerful than ho- 
nour and ſhame; and when we have once brought 
children to be ſenſible of it, we have gained every thing. 
They find a pleaſure in being commended and eſteemed, 
eſpecially by their parents and thoſe upon whom they 
depend. If therefore we careſs them and commend 
them when they do well; if we look coldly and con- 
temptibly upon them, when they do ill, and religiouſly 
obſerve this kind of behaviour towards them; this 
lifferent treatment will have a much greater effect 
upon their minds than either threats or puniſhments. 
But to make this practice uſeful, there are two 
things to be obſerved. Firſt, when the parents or 
maſters are diſpleaſed with a child and look coldly up- 
01 him, it is requiſite thar all thoſe who are about him 
ſhould treat him in the ſame manner, and that he ne- 
rer finds any conſolation in the careſſes of governeſſes 
or ſervants. For then he is forced to ſubmit, and na- 
turally conceives an averſion for the faults which draw 
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upon him a general conrempt. In the ſecond place, 
when parents or maſters have ſhewn themſelves diſ- 
pleaſed, they muſt be careful, contrary to the com- 
mon cuſtom, not to reſume immediately the fame 
chearfulneſs of countenance, or ſhew the ſame fond- 
neſs to the child, as uſual; for he will learn not to 
mind it, when he knows that chiding is a ſtorm of 
little or no duration, which he need only ſuffer to 
paſs by. They muſt-not therefore be reſtored to fa- 
vour without difficulty, and their pardon be deferred 
till their application to do better has proved the ſince- 
rity of their repentance. 

Rewards for the children are not to be neglected, 
and though they are not any more than praiſes, the 
principal motive upon which they ſhould act, yet both 
of them may become uſeful to virtue, and be a pow- 
erful incentive to it. Is it not an advantage for them 
to know that the doing well will in every reſpect be 
their advantage, and that it is as well their intereſt as 
duty to execute faithfully what is required of them 
either in point of ſtudy or behaviour? 

But there is a choice to be made of rewards, and it 
is a certain rule in this point, though not always ſuf- 
ficiently conſidered, that we ought never to propoſe 
under this notion either ornaments and fine clothes, or 
delicacies in eating, or any other things of that kind; 
and the reaſon of it is very evident, becauſe in pro- 
miſing them ſuch things by way of reward, we teach 
them to look upon them as good and deſireable in 
. themſelves, and thereby inſtil into them a value for 

what they ought to deſpiſe : and the ſame may be ſaid 
of money, the deſire of which is ſo much the more 
dangerous, as it is more general, and apt to increaſe 
with age; except as it may be employed in good uſes, 
it may alſo be looked upon as an inftrument of virtue, 
and a means of doing good ; under which notion they 
ſhould be taught to conſider it. I have ſeen a great 
many ſcholars, who of themſelves have divided their 


money into three parts, one of which was deſigned = 
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the poor, another to buy books, and the third for 
their diverſions. 

Children may be rewarded by innocent plays inter- 
mixed with ſome induſtry ; by walking abroad, where 
the converſation may be advantageous ; by little pre- 
ſents which may be a kind of prizes, ſuch as pictures 
or prints; by books neatly bound; by the ſight of ſuch 
things as are curious and uncommon in arts and trades ; 
as for inſtance, the manner of making tapeſtry at the 
Gobelins, of melting of glaſs, painting, and a thou- 
ſand other things of that kind. The induſtry of pa- 
rents and maſters conſiſts in the invention of ſuch re- 
wards, in varying them, and making them deſired and 
expected; keeping always a certain order, and begin- 
ning conſtantly with the moſt ſimple, in order to make 
them laſt as long as poſſible. But in general they muſt 
exactly perform what they have promiſed, and make 
it an indiſpenſible point of honour and duty never to 
diſappoint the children. 


Nd 


" ARTICLE the EIGHT EH. 


To accuſtom children to a ſtrict obſervance of truth. 


g 


NE of the vices we muſt carefully correct in 
children is lying, for which we cannot excite 
ia them too great an averſion and horror, It muſt 
always be repreſented to them as mean, baſe and 


ſhameful; as a vice which intirely diſhonours a man, 


diſgraces him, and places him in the moſt contemp- 
tible light, and is not to be ſuffered even in ſlaves. I 
have elſewhere ſpoke of the manner of puniſhing chil- 
dren, that are ſubject to this fault. 

Diſſimulation, cunning and bad excuſes, come very 


near it, and infallibly lead to it, A child ſhould be 


told 
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told that he ſhould rather be pardoned for twenty faults, 
than a bare diſſimulation of the truth, for hiding one 
only by bad excuſes. When he frankly confeſſes what 
he has done, fail not to commend his ingenuity, and 
pardon what he has done amiſs without ever reproach- 
ing him with it, or ſpeaking to him of it afterwards, 
If this confeſſion becomes frequent, and grows into a 
habit only to evade puniſhment, the maſter muſt have 
leſs regard to it, becauſe it would then be no more 
than a trick, and not proceed from ſimplicity and ſin- 
cerity. 

Every thing that the children ſee or hear from their 
parents or maſters muſt conduce to make them in 


love with truth, and give them a contempt for all 


double dealing. Thus they muſt never make uſe of 
any falſe pretences to appeaſe them, or to perſuade 
them to do as they would have them, or either pro- 
miſe or threaten any thing without their being ſenſi- 
ble that the performance will ſoon follow. For by 
this means they will be taught deceit, to which they 
have already but too much inclination. 

To prevent it, they muſt be accuſtomed not to 
ſtand in need of it, and be taught to tell ingenu- 
ouſly what pleaſes them or what makes them uneaſy. 
They muſt be told that tricking always proceeds from 
a bad diſpoſition ; fo no body uſes it but with a view 
to diſſemble; as not being ſuch an one as he ought to 
be, or from deſiring ſuch things as are not to be per- 
mitted ; or if they are, from taking, diſhoneſt means 
to come at them. Let the children' be made to ob- 
ſerve how ridiculous ſuch arts are, as they ſee prac- 
tiſed by others, which have generally a bad ſucceſs, 


and ſerve only to make them contemptible. Make 
them aſhamed of themſelves, when you catch them 


in any diſſimulation. Take from them from time 
to time what they are fond of, if they have endea- 
voured to obtain it by any deceit, and tell them they 
ſhall bave it, when they aſk for it plainly and with- 
out artifice, 

'Tis 
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"Tis upon this point eſpecially they ſhould be made 
ſenſible of their honour. Make them comprehend the 
difference there is between a child that loves truth and 
fincerity, upon whoſe word one may rely, in whom 
one may fully confide, and who is looked upon as in- 
capable, not only of lying and fraud, bur of the leaſt 
diſimulation ; and another child, who is always ſuſpect- 
ed and diſtruſted, and © never believed, even though 
he ſpeaks truth. 4 We ſhould carefully ſet before 
them what Cornelius Nepos obſerves of Epaminondas, 
(and Plutarch ſays the ſame of Ariſtides,) that he 
was ſo fond of truth that he never told a lie, not 
eren in jeſt. Adeo veritatis diligens, ut ne jaco gui- 
lem mentiretur. 


BARARARa3 
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ARTICLE the NINTH. 
Toaccuſtom the boys to be polite,cleanly and punual. 


OOD breeding is one of the qualities, which 
(3 parents moſt deſire in their children, and it uſual- 
ly affefts them more than any other. The value 
they ſet upon it ariſes from their converſation with 
the world, where they find that almoſt every thing 
b judged by-its outſide. In ſhort, the want of po- 
Iteneſs takes off very much from the moſt ſolid me- 
it, and makes virtue itſelf ſeem leſs eſtimable and 
lovely : A rough diamond can never ſerve as an orna- 
ment; it muſt be poliſhed before it can be ſhewn to 
advantage. We cannot therefore take care too early 
o make children civil and well bred, 

In talking thus I do not mean that we ſhould exer- 


te children, or bring them up by rule and method 


0 all the formal ceremonies which are faſhionable in 
ne world, Such narrow little diſcipline ſerves only 
o give them falſe notions and fill them with a fooliſh 


© Mendaci homini, ne verum Cic. lib, ii. de Divin. n. 146, 
weem dicenti, credere ſolemus. 4 Cornel. Nep. in Epam, 


, vanity, 
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vanity. Beſides, this methodical civility, which con- 
fiſts only in fozms of inſipid compliments, and the 
affectation of doing every thing by rule and meaſure, 
is often more offenſive than a natural ruſticity. We 
muſt not therefore teize and wrangle much with then 
about ſuch faults as they may commit in this point, 
An addreſs not over graceful, a bow ill-made, a hat 
clumſily taken off, and a compliment ill-turned, may 
deſerve ſome little notice to be taken of them in a 
eaſy and gentle manner, but do not deſerve ſhary 
chiding, or the being made aſhamed before company, 
and much leſs to be puniſhed with ſeverity. The 
commerce with the world will ſoon correct theſe petty 
defects. 

But the point is to go to the principle and root df 
the evil, and to conquer certain diſpoſitions in the 
boys, which are directly oppoſite to the rules of {- 
ciety and converſation ; ſuch as a ſavage and clown- 
iſh rudeneſs, which makes them heedleſs of what may 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe thoſe about them; ſelf-love, at. 
tentive only to its own convenience and advantage; 
a haughtineſs and pride, which tempt us to look upon 
every thing as our due, without our being under any 
obligation to others; a ſpirit of contradiction and 
raillery, which blames every thing, and takes ple: 
ſure only in giving pain. Theſe are the faults again 
which we mult declare open war. Such boys as hart 
been accuſtomed to be complaiſant towards thei 
companions, to oblige them, to ſubmit to them up 
on occaſion, to ſay nothing which may offend them 
and not be eaſily offended themſelves at the diſcourſe 
of others; boys of this character, when they com 
abroad into the world, will ſoon learn the rules of d 
vility and good breeding. 

It is alſo to be wiſhed, that children ſhould be ac 
cuſtomed to neatneſs, order, and exactneſs; that the 
take care of their dreſs, eſpecially on ſundays an 
holidays, and ſuch days as they go abroad; that eve!) 
thing ſhould be ſet in order in their chambers ar 
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upon their tables, and every book put in its place, 
when they have done with it ; that they ſhould be 
ready to diſcharge their different duty preciſely at 
the time appointed. This exactneſs is of great im- 

rtance at all times and in every ſtation of life. 

All this is to be wiſhed for, but muſt not in my 
opinion be exacted with ſeverity, nor under pain of 
correction. For we muſt always diſtinguiſh the 
faults, which ariſe from the levity of their age, from 
ſuch as flow from indocility and perverſeneſs. I beg 
the reader's pardon, if ſometimes I take the liberty 


to quote my own practice, whilſt engaged in the edu- 


cation of youth, I think I don't do it out of vanity, 
but only the better to ſhew the uſefulneſs of the ad- 
vice which I give. I brought the boys to be very civil 
to ſuch ſtrangers as entered into the quadrangle dur- 
ing their recreation, and almoſt ſcrupnlouſly exact in 
repairing to every exerciſe at the firſt ſound of the 
clock, but not by menaces or corrections. I uſed to 
commend them publickly for their civility to ſtrangers, 
who complimented me upon it, and for the readineſs 
with which they quitted their play, becauſe they 
knew it would pleaſe me. I ſometimes added, that 
though ſome of them were wanting in their little 
luties, I judged it muſt be through inadvertency, 
which was not ſurpriſing in the heat of play. I de- 
lired them to be more careful for the future, and to 
follow the example of the greateſt part of their com- 
panions; and I ſucceeded better by theſe civilities 


than I could have done by all the chiding and menaces 
in the world. 
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7 HERS 1'C LE: the N. 
To make ſtudy agreeable. © + 


E 5 HIS is one of the moſt important points in edu- 
cation, and at the ſame time one of the molt dif. 
ficult : for amongſt a great number of maſters, who 
in other reſpects are very deſerving, there are very 
few to be found, who are happy enough to make 
their ſcholars fond of ſtudy. 
The ſucceſs in this point depends very much on the 
_ firſt impreſſions e, and it ſhould be the great care of 
maſters, who teach children their letters, to do it ia 


ſuch manner, that a child, who is not yet capable of 


being fond of his book, ſhould not take an averſion 
to it, and the diſlike continue when he grows up. 
For this reaſon, ſays Quintilian, his ſtudy mult be 
made a diverſion to him. The maſter muſt proceed 
by aſking him little queſtions. He muſt be encou- 
raged by commendation, and allowed to ſet ſome 
value upon himſelf, and be pleaſed with having learnt 
any thing. Sometimes what he refuſes ro learn mult 
be taught another to raiſe his jealouſy, We mull 
enter into little diſputes with him, and let him think, 
that he is often the better. We muſt intice him 
likewiſe by little rewards, which children at that age 
are very fond of. 

But the great ſecret, f ſays Quintilian farther, to 
make children love their books, is to make them fond 
of -their maſter. In this caſe they willingly give cat 
to him, become docile, ſtrive to pleaſe him, and take 
a pleaſure in his leſſons, They readily receive hö 


© Id imprimis cs vere oportebit, f- Diſcipulos id unum moneo, ut 
ne ſtudia qui amare nondum poteſt, præceptores ſuos non minus quam 
oderit; & amaritudinem ſemel per- ipſa ſtudia ament multun 
ceptam, etiam ultra rudes ad nos hæc pietas confert ſtudio. Quin 


reformidet. Quintil, lib, i, cap. 1. lib. li, cap. 9, 


advice 
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advice and correction, are much affected with his 
commendation, and ſtrive to merit his friendſhip by 
proper diſcharge of their duty. There is implanted 
in children, as in all mankind, a natural ſpirit of cu- 
riofity, or deſire of knowledge and information, of 
which a good uſe may be made towards rendering their 
ſtudy agreeable. As every thing is new to them, 
they are continually aſking queſtions, and enquiring 
the name and uſe of every thing they ſee. And they 
ſhould be anſwered without expreſſing any pain or 
ueaſineſs. Their curioſity ſhould be commended 
and ſatisfied by clear and expreſs anſwers, withont 
ching in them deceitful or illuſory; for they will 
Jon find it out and take offence at it. | 
n every art and ſcience the firſt elements and prin- 
bes have ſomething dry and diſguſting in them. 
for which reaſon it is of great ſervice to abridge and 
facilitate the rudiments of the languages which are 
uught to children, and to take off from the bitterneſs 
of them as agreeably as we can. | | 


Pueris dint cruſtula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut diſcere prima. 


for the ſame reaſon I think the method of beginning 
vith the explication of authors preferable to that of 
making exerciſes, becauſe the latter is more painful 
ad tedious, and occaſions the children more anger 
ad correction. | | | 


t 5 | 
by When they are privately brought up, a careful and 
ar ilful maſter omits nothing that may make ſtudy 

wreeable to them. He takes their time, ſtudies their 


ate, conſults their humour, mingles diverſion with 
abour, ſeems to leave the choice to them, does not 
uke their ſtudy regular, excites to it ſometimes by 
ruſing it, and by the ceſſation or rather interrup- 
wn of it. In a word, he puts on a thouſand ſhapes, 
ad invents a thouſand artifices to compaſs what he 
ums at, 
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This way in college ts not practicable. In a com- 
mon chamber and a numerous claſs diſcipline and 
good order require an uniform rule, and that all ſhould 
tollow it exactly; and herein lies the great difficulty 
of managing them. A maſter muſt have a good ci. 
pacity, a great deal of ſkill to guide and direct the Ml 5 
reins of ſo many different characters, of which ſome 
are briſk and impetuous, others flow and phlegma- 
tick, ſome want the ſpur, and others the bridle; to 
manage, I ſay, all theſe diſpoſitions at the ſame time, 
and yet ſo as to make them all move by concert, 
and lead all to the fame point, notwithſtanding this 


difference of genius. It muſt be owned, that in the WW | 
buſineſs of education 'tis in this circumſtance the MI þ 
greateſt ability and prudence are required. \ 

This is only to be attained by great gentlenels, M x 
reaſon, moderation, coolneſs and patience, This great MI « 
principle muſt be always in view; that ſtudy depends WM d 
upon the will, which admits of no conſtraint, 8 S. g 
dium d'ſcendi woluntate, que cogi non poteſt cinſto. p 
We may confine the body, make a ſcholar fit at his M in 
deſk againſt his inclination, double his labour by way MW ft 
of puniſhment, force him to finiſh a taſk impoſed on =* 
him, and for that end deprive him of his play and MW m 
recreation; but can labouring thus upon force be pro Ml ſe 
perly called ſtudy ? And what will follow upon it, MW v 


but the hatred of both books, learning, and maſters WM tb 
too, very often as long as they live? The will there 
fore muſt be gained; and this can only be by mildneſs, 
affectionate behaviour and perſuaſion, and above all 
by the allurement of pleaſure. | le 

As we are born ſlothful, enemies to labour andi ar 
ſtill more to conſtraint, it is not ſurprizing, that a8 
all the pleaſure lies on one ſide, and all the trouble on 
the other; all the trouble in ſtudy, and all the plez- 
fure in diverſion ; a child ſhould bear the one with 
impatience, and paſſionately purſue the other. The 


= 5- 


4 Quintil, lib, i. cap, 3. 
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kill of the maſter lies in making ſtudy agreeable, and 
teaching his ſcholar to find a pleaſure in it. To 
which end play and recreation may very much con- 


tribute. And this we ſhall treat of in the following 


article. 


* R 
ARTICLE the ELEVENTH. 
To grant the boys reſt and recreation. 


— = 


Great many reaſons oblige ns to grant reſt and 


recreation to children ; firſt, the care of their 
health, which ſhould go before that of knowledge. 
Now nothing is more prejudicial to it than too long 
and conſtant an application, that inſenſibly wears and 
weakens the organs, which in that age are very ten- 
der, and incapable of taking great pains. And this 
gives me an opportunity of adviſing and intreating 
parents not to puſh their children too much upon ſtudy 
in their early years, but to deny themſelves the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing them make a figure before their time. 
For beſides, that theſe ripe fruits ſeldom come to 
maturity, and their early progreſs reſembles thoſe 
ſeeds that are caſt upon the ſurface of the earth, 
which ſpring up immediately, but take no root; no- 
thing is more pernicious. to the health of children than 
theſe nntimely efforts, though the ill effe& be not 


immediately perceived. 


It they are prejudicial to the body, they are no 


leſs dangerous to the mind, i which exhauſts itſelf, 
and grows dull by a continual application, and like 
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h Quintil, lib, i. cap. 3. 

i Ea quoque, quæ ſenſu carent, 
ut ſervare vim ſuam poſſint, al- 
terna quiete retunduntur, Ibid, 

Ut fertilibus agris non eſt im- 
Francum ; citò enim exhauriet 


illos nunquam intermiſſa fecundi- 
tas: ita animorum impetus affi- 
duus labor frangit... + . Naſcitur 
ex afſiduitate laborum, an'morum 


hebetatio quædam & Ilanguor, 


Senec, de Trang. an, cap. 15. 
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the earth, ſtands in need of a ſtated alternative of la. 
bour and reſt, in order to preſerve its force and vigour, 
- Beſides, as we have already obſerved, the boys, 
after they have refreſhed themſelves a while, return 


to their ſtudies with more chearfulneſs and a better 


heart ; and this little relaxation animates them with 
freſh courage; whereas conſtraint ſhocks and dif- 
heartens them. | 

I add with Quintilian, and the boys will doubtleſs 
agree to it, that a moderate inclination for play ſhould 
not diſpleaſe in them, as it is often a mark of vivacity, 
In ſhort, can we expect much ardour for ſtudy in a 
child, who at an age, that is naturally briſk and gay, 
þ. always heavy, penſive, and indifferent even to its 

ay ? | 
* But in this, as in every thing elſe, we muſt uſe 
diſcretion, and obſerve a medium, which conſiſts in 
not refuſing them diverſion, leſt they ſhould grow 
out of love with ſtudy; and in not granting too 
much, leſt they ſhould contract an habit of idleneſs. 

The choice in this point requires ſome care ; not 
that we need be under any concern about procuring 
them pleaſures: They invent enough of themſelves, 
It ſuffices to leave them to themſelves, and obſerve 
them without conſtraint, in order to keep them in 
temper, when they grow too warm. 
The diverſions they love beſt, and which are like. 
wiſe moſt ſuitable to them, are ſuch as are attended 
with ſome bodily motion. They are ſatisfied, pro- 


vided they often change place. A ball, a kite, a top, 


are an high delight to them, as alſo walking and 
running. 

There are plays of ingenuity, wherein inſtruction 
is mixed with diverſion, which may ſometimes find 
a place, when the body is leſs diſpoſed for motion, or 
the time and ſeaſon oblige them to be confined within 
doors. 


k Modus tamen ſit remiſſioni- ciant negate, aut otii conſuetudi- 


As 


bus, ne aut odium ſtudiorum fa- nem nimiæ. Ibid. 
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As play is deſigned for a recreation, I queſtion 
whether we ought commonly to allow the children 
ſuch as require almoſt as much application as ſtudy. 
James the firſt king of Great Britain, in the inſtructions 
he left his ſon how to govern well, amongſt other 
advice concerning play, forbids him cheſs, becauſe i it 
is rather a ſtudy than a recreation, 

Plays of hazard, ſuch as cards and dice, which are 
now become ſo faſhionable, deſerve ſtill more to be 
forbid the boys. Tis a ſhame to our age, that rational 
perſons cannot paſs a few hours together without 
cards in their hands. It will be well for the ſcholars, 
if they carry from college and long retain an ignorance 
and contempt for all diverſions of this nature. 

It is a principle in education which cannot be too 
much inculcated into parents and maſters, to inſpire 
children in general with a taſte for ſuch things as are 
imple. They ſhould neither feed upon delicate diſhes, 
not be entertained with elegant diverſions. The 
temper of the ſoul is corrupted as well as the taſte by 
the purſuit of lively and poignant pleaſures ; and as 
the uſe of ragoos makes the common food that is 
plainly dreſſed ſeem taſteleſs and inſipid; fo; great 
emotions of the ſoul make the ordinary diverſions of 
youth tedious and inſi pid. 

We ſee parents, ſays M. de Fenelon, that are 
otherwiſe perſons of good ſentiments, carry their 
children themſelves to the publick ſhews, and pre- 
tend by thus mixing poiſon with healthful food, to 
give them a good education ; and would look upon it 
as cruel and auſtere to deny them this medley of good 
and evil. He muſt be very little acquainted with hu- 
man nature, who does not ſce that this ſort of diver- 
lon cannot. fail of creating a diſguſt in the boys for 
the ſerious and buſy life, for which however they are 
intended, and of making them conſider plain and in- 
nocent pleaſures as inſi pid and inſupportable. - 


AR TICLE 
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ARTICLE the TWELFTH, 


To train up the boys to virtue by diſcourſe ard 
example, 


HAT I have ſaid ſhews that this is the indiſ. 
penſible duty of maſters. As it is often re. 
quiſite to fortify the children beforehand againſt the 
diſcourſes and examples of their parents, as well as 
againſt the falſe prejudices and falſe principles advanced 
in common converſation, and authorized by an almoſt 
general practice; i they ſhonld be to them that guar- 
dian and monitor which Seneca ſo often ſpeaks of, to 
preſerve or deliver them from popular errors, and to . 
inſpire them with ſuch principles as are conformable . 
to right and ſound reafon. It is requiſite therefore MII 
that they have a perfect ſenſe of them themſelves, and MI. 
think and talk always with wiſdom and truth, = For 
nothing can be ſaid before children without effet, WM. 
and they regulate their fears and deſires by the di- . 
courſes they hear. — f 
It is for this reaſon that Quintilian, as we have al. 
ready obſerved, adviſes maſters to ſpeak often to their I 
diſciples of honeſty and juſtice. And Seneca tells us the MW * 
wonderful effects which the lively exhortations of his 
produced upon him. The paſſage · is perfectly beauti- 
ful. It is ſcarce to be imagined, ſays he, how 
great an impreſſion ſuch diſcourſes are capable of 


I Non licet ire recta via: tra- Nam & horum imprecatio falſos 
hunt in pravum parentes, trahunt nobis metus inferit, & illorum amor 
ſervi., . « + Sit ergo aliqui cuſtos, male docet bene optando. Ibid. 
& aurem ſubinde peryellat, abigat- u Verifimile non eſt quantum 
que rumores, & reclamat populis proficiat talis oratio . Facillime 
Iaudantibus . . « Itaque monitio- enim tenera conciliantur ingenia 
nibus crebris, opiniones, quæ nos ad honeſti rectique amorem. Ad- 
circumſonant, compeſcamus. Se- huc docilibus leviterque corruptis 
neca. Ep. 94. injicit manum veritas, fi advo- 

m Nulla ad aures puerorum vox catum idoneum nacta eſt. Senec. 
impune perfertur. Nocent, qui Epiſt, 108. 

optant; nocent, qui execrantur. 
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« jnclined to the fide of virtue. As they are tractable 
« and not much infected by corruption, they eaſily 
« reſign themſelves to truth, provided an underſtand- 
« ing advocate pleads its cauſe before them and ſpeaks 
« in its favour. For my own part, when I heard 
4 Attalus inveigh againſt vice, error and irregularity, 
« I pitied mankind, and thought nothing great and 
valuable, but a man that was capable of thinkin 

« 25 he did. When he undertook to ſet off the ad- 


more than neceſſary, can be looked upon only as a 
« uſeleſs charge and an inconvenient burden, he 


he exclaimed againſt pleaſure, commended chaſtity 
« of body, temperance of diet, and purity of mind, 
found myſelf inclined to renounce the moſt law- 
« ful and allowable pleaſures.” | 

There is ſtill another ſhorter and ſurer way of con- 
duſting the boys to virtue, and this is by example. 
For the language of actions is far ſtronger and more 
perſuaſive than that of words. » Lengum iter e/? per 
frecepta, breve & efficax per exempla. It is a great 
happineſs for boys to have maſters, whoſe lives are a 
continual inſtruction to them, whoſe actions never 
contradi&t their leſſons, who do what they adviſe, and 
hun what they blame, and who are ſtill more ad- 
tired when ſeen, than when they are heard. 

Something ſeems ſtill to be wanting to what I have 
kid in this chapter concerning the different duties of 
nor WW maſter ; and yet parents would certainly conceive 
bemſelves very happy, if they found ſuch for their 
children; however I deſire the reader to obſerve, that 
lI have hitherto ſaid has been extracted ſolely from 
Pwaniſm ; that Lycurgus, Plato, Tully, Seneca, and 
Uintilian have lent me their thoughts, and ſupplied 
ie rules, which I have laid down; that what I have 
red from other authors is neither out of theip 
| o Sencc, Epiſt. 6. 52. 

Vol. IV. O | ſphere, 


« making. For the tender minds of youth are eaſily. 


„ yantages of poverty, and to prove that whatever is 


« made me with to go poor out of his ſchool. When 


x 
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ſphere, nor above the maxims and notions of the 

eathens, Something therefore is ſtill wanting to 
the duties of a maſter, and this remains to be treated 
under the Jaſt article. 


ARTICLE the THIRTEENTH 


Piety, religion, and zeal for the childrens ſalvation, 


QT. Auguſtin ſays, that though Tully's treatiſe, 
intitled Hortenſius, was very agreeable to him, 
and the reading of it had paved the way to his conver- 
ſion, by inſpiring him with an eager deſire after vil. 
dom, there was notwithſtanding {till ſomething want- | 
ing, becauſe he did not find the name of Chrilt in it; ; 
and that whatever did not bear that ſacred name, Ml © 
However well conceived, however elegantly wrote, WM . 
and however true it might be, did not entirely charm ' 
him. I think likewiſe that my reader ſhould not be 
wholly ſatisfied, but {till find ſomething wanting ing 
what I have written concerning the duty of malters, \ 
as they do not find in it the name of Chriſt, and di. 


* * - * M: 

cover no footſteps of Chriſtianity in the precepts, vi 
Which relate to the education of Chriſtian children, * 

L have deſignedly done this, to ſhew how blameable 
we ſhould be, if we contented ourſelves with what we th 
have a right to demand from heathen maſters ; or iH 5. 
we ſhould not go even ſo far as they. In ſhort, Chri- * 
tianity is the foul and ſum of all the duties, I have Ho 
3 Ille liber mutavit affectum cendebar, & ardebam: & hoc © per 
meum, & vota mea ac deſideria fe · lum me in tanta flagrantia refrange and 
dit alia. . . Immortalitatem ſa- bat, quod nomen Chriſti non er one 
ientiæ concupiſcebam æſtu cordis ibi , . , Quicquid fine hoc nomin The 
zncredibili ; & ſurgere jam cœpe- fuiſſet, quamvis literatum & ex 
ram, ut ad te redirem , , . For- politum & veridicum, non me of, Ny } 
titer excitabar ſermone illp & ac - tum tapiebat, Conf, lib. iii. cap. der 
lo fn 
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hitherto ſpoke of. It is Chriſtianity which animates 
them, which exalts and ennobles them, which brings 
them to perfection, and gives them a merit, whereof 

God alone is the principle and motive, and of which 

God alone can be the juſt rewaid. 

What then is a Chriſtian maſter, who is entruſted 

with the education of youth? He is a man, into whoſe 

| hands Chriſt has committed a number of children, 
whom he has redeemed with his blood, and for whom 
he has laid down his life, in whom he dwells, as in 
his houſe and temple ; whom he conſiders as his mem- 
bers, as his brethren and coheirs, of whom he will 
make ſo many Kings and Prieſts, who ſhall reign and 
ferve God with him and by him to all eternity. And 
for what end has he committed them to his care? Is 
it barely to make them poets, orators and men of 
learning? Who dare preſume to ſay or even to think 
0? He has committed them to their care, in order 
to preſerve in them the precious and ineſtimable depo- 
it of innocence, which he has imprinted in their ſouls 
by baptiſm, in order to make them true Chriſtians. 
This is the true end and deſign of the education of 
children, to which all the reſt are but the means. Now 
how great and noble an addition does the office of a 
maſter receive from ſo honourable a commiſſion ? But 
what care, what attention and vigilance, and above all, 
how great a dependance upon Chriſt does it require? 
In this laſt circumſtance lies all the merit, and at 
the ſame time all the conſolation of maſters. They 
have need in the government of children, of capacity, 
prudence, patience, mildneſs, reſolution and authority. 
tow great a conſolation is it to a maſter to be fully 
perſuaded, that Chriſt gives all theſe qualifications, 
and grants them to the humble and perſevering petiti- 
mer, and that he may ſay to him with the Prophet, 
Thov, O Lord, art ny patience and my flrinyth, tha art 
m light and my council, that ſubdueſt the little people un- 
dr me whom thou hoſt committed to my care? Leave me not 
lo myſelf ane moment, but grant me, for the direction of 
O2 others 
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others and my own ſalvation, the ſpirit of wiſdom and un- 
denſtanding, the ſpirit of council and ſtrength, the ſpirit 
of knowledge and piety, and above all the ſpirit of the fear 
of the Lord. 

When a maſter has received this ſpirit, . his work is 
done, This ſpirit is a maſter within, which dictates 
to him and teaches him all that is requiſite, and upon 
every occaſion points out to him his duty, and makes 
him practiſe it. One great mark of his having receiy- 

ed it, is, that he finds in himſelf a great zeal for the 
ſalvation cf the children; that he is affected with their 
dangers, and touched with their faults ; that he fre- 
quently reflects upon the value of the innocence, which 
they have received in baptiſm ; how difficult it is to 
recover it when once it is loſt ; what account muſt he | 

ive to Chriſt, who has placed him as a centinel to 
ard it, if the enemy carries off ſo precious a trea- | 
Ns, whilſt he is aſleep. A good maſter muſt apply WF ; 
to himſelf thoſe words, which God was continually 
repeating in the ears of Mules, the conductor of his 
ple, 4 Carry them in thy boſom, as a nurſe beareth 
« the ſucking child.” Porta eos in finu tuo, ficut pur- 
tare ſolet nutrix infuntu um. He muſt experience ſome- 
what of the tenderneſs and concern of * St. Paul for 
the Galatians, ** for whom he felt the pains of child- 
« pirth, till Chriſt was formed in them,” Filioli mei, 
quos iterum parturio, dine for merur Chriflus in wobis, 

1 cannot avoid applying here to the maſters ſome of 
the inſtructions, which are given in a * letter to a ſu- 
perior upon her obligations, nor too earneſtly exhort 
them to read that letter with care, which ſuits ſo well 
with their circumſtances, - 

1. The firſt means of preſerving the talent, which 
has been committed to your care and to increaſe it, is 
to labour with freſh zeal to procure your own ſancti- 


cation, You are God's inſtrument towards thele MW hi 
children; you muſt therefore be ſtrictly united to him. ner 
4 Num, ii. 2. | lettres de morale & de pie, il . 
cher Jacq, Eſtienne, Tome 1 Ad; 

| Tou 


* Gal. iv. 19. 


* 
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You are the channel, and therefore you ſhould be 
filled. It is your part to draw down bleſſings upon 
others; you muſt not therefore turn them aſide from 
falling upen your own head. 

2. The ſecond means is not to expect fruit if you 
do not labour in the name of Chriſt, that is, as he 
timſelf laboured in the ſanctification of men. * He 
began with being the example of all the virtues he has 
required from them. His humility and gentleneſs were - 
aſtoniſhing. He gave his life and blood for his ſheep. 
See here the example of ſhepherds and diſcern your 
own. , Never take your eyes trom this divine model. 
Bring forth thus, thus train up your diſciples, who 
are now become your children. Think leſs of chid- 
ing them, than of obtaining their love; and think 
only of gaining their love, in order to plant the love 
of Chriſt in their hearts, and after that, if poſſible, 
40 blot you ont of their minds. 

3. The third means is to expect nothing from your 
own care, your own prudence, your own light and 
labour, but only from the grace of God. He rarely 
bleſſes thoſe, who are not humble. We ſpeak in vain 


to the ears, if he. ſpeaks not to. the heart. We wa- 


ter and plant in vain, unleſs he gives the increaſe. 

We think to do wonders by multiplyirig words. 
We think to ſoften the hardneſs of the heart by ſharp 
reproathes,- by humiliations and corrections. This 
may be uſeful ſometimes, but it muſt be the grace of 
God that makes it ſo; and when we rely too much 
upon theſe outward means, we lay a ſecret obſtacle 
in the way of grace, which is juſtly refuſed to hu- 
man preſumption and an haughty confidence. 

4. If your diſcourſe and cares have the bleſſing of 
God, do not attribute the ſucceſs of them to yourſelf. 
Do not give ear to the ſecret voice of your heart, 
which applauds you for it. Hearken not to the com- 
mendations of men, who miſlead you. If your labour 


He began to Ks and teach. Mighty in word and in deed, 
Ads i. 1. Luke xxiv. 19. 
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ſeems ineffectual, be not difcouraged, nor deſpair, ei- 
ther of yourſelf or others; but ſtill perſiſt in your du- 
ty. The moments, which God has reſerved to him- 
ſelf, are known only to him, He will give you in 
the morning the reward of your labour in the night, 
It has ſecmed unprofitable, but not through your 
fault; the care was recommended to you, and not 
_ the ſucceſs, 


FFF 
PART the SEC ON D. 


Particular duties relating to the education of Youth, 


ru E different duties I have to examine in this 
ſecond part relate to the principal of the college, 
the regents, the parents, the preceptors and ſcholars, 


OOO FOO EI EY 
| e 
Of the duties of the Princifal. 


HE principal of a college is as the foul of it, 
| dich puts every thing in motion, and preſides 
over all. To him belongs the care of eſtabliſhing 
good order, of maintaining diſcipline, of watching in 
general over ſtudies and manners. It is eaſy to com- 
prehend how ſerviceable ſuch an office is to the pub- 
lick, and at the fame time how difficult to diſcharge. 
It were to be wiſhed, one would think,” that he who 
is placed at the head of the profeſſors ſhould be the 
principal in every reſpect; that he might in every 
thing ſerve as an adviſer and pattern; that he ſhould 
be a perfect maſter of every branch of learning youth 


are taught, grammar, the belles lettres, rhetorick and 
philoſo- 


* 
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philoſophy, that he might be capable of judging of 
the ability of the maſters and progrels of the ſcholars. 
But the want of ſome of theſe points of knowledge 
may be ſupplied by other qualifications, which are 
ſtill more eſſential and neceſſary. A houſe is happy, 
when it pleaſes God to ſet over it a man, who has the 
ſpirit of government, an amicable and ſociable diſpo- 
fition, a ſolid judgment, an humble and prudent do- 
cility, and a perfect diſintereſtedneſs; one who enters 
upon his ſtation only out of religious views, and not 
through any carnal motives. The ſucceſs is then in- 
fallible, For we may truly ſay without fear of being 
miltaken, as experience has proved, that it is the me- 
rit of the principal, which contributes moſt to the re- 
putation of a college. | 
There are four or five things eſpecially, which are 
the object of the principal's pains and care, diet, ſtu- 
dy, diſcipline, education and religion. I ſhall ex · 
plain every one of theſe parts in ne and with, 
as much "ROY as I can, 


ARTICLE the FIRST. 
Of the diet of the Students. 


Principal in a college is like a father in a family: 

He muſt therefore have the attention and ten- 
derneſs of a father, and employ his firſt cares upon 
the health of the children, which is the baſis and 
foundation of all the reſt. This depends very much 
upon their diet, which joined to motion and exerciſe, 
ſerves to make the children grow, to ſtrengthen them, 
to give them a good conſtitution, and enable them to 
ſupport the fatigues of the different ſtations, ro which 


Providence ſhall one day call them, To this end the 


diet muſt be plain, but good, ſolid and regular. 
| | O 4 The 
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The means of having the food ſuch as it ſhould be, 
and is to me an eflential principle in point of cco- 
nomy, is to provide the beſt in every kind, the beſt 
bread, the beſt meat, the beſt oil, the beſt butter, 
&c. and I have known by experience, that the ex- 
pence would not be the greater, eſpecially if care be 
taken to pay regularly for them, in which caſe we 
are {ure to be always well ſerved. 

One obſtacle to the rule I here lay down would be 
an earneſt defire in the principal to heap up wealth, 
But I ſhould not ſuſpect any body of a diſpoſition fo 
remote from the character of a man of learning and 
honour, who knows better than any other, * that it 
would be a diſgrace to his office to exerciſe it out of 
any mean views of intereſt, and to ſet a price upon 
his care in the education of youth. It is very fit that 
the pains a man takes in this way, which are the moſt 
 irkſome and troubleſome part of the government of a 
college, ſhould meet with a temporal reward. A 
principal in order to do things as. he ought, and be- 
have with generoſity, ſhould have wherewithal to live 
at his eaſe, but the way of attaining it, as ſeveral have 
experienced, is to ſpare nothing for the good enter- 
tainment of the ſtudents. We ee 
VI: is not enough, that the principal himlelf be of 
a diſintereſted and generous diſpoſition; he muſt in- 
ſpire the ſame ſentiments into thoſe, who under his 
name and in his ſtead are intruſted with the ceconomy, 
and ſet a ſtrict watch over their conduct, for which he 
is anſwerable to the publick. A ſure ſign, that he 
ſincerely deſires to diſcharge his duty in this point is, 
the allowing the maſters a full liberty of complaining to 


u Qui ignorat quin id longe fit profecto erudivit, nequaquam ſatis 
honeſtiſſimum, ac liberalit us diſ- efſe ipſum haſce habere virtutes, 
ciphnis, & illo quem exigimus a- fed circumſpiciendum diligenter, ut 
nimo digniſſimum, non vendere in hac cuſtodia, provinciz non t- 
opera, nec elevare tanti bene- unum ſed omnes miniſtros impern 
ficii auctoritatem? Quintil, lib. xii, tuĩ ſociis & civibus, & reipublicæ 
cap. 7. præeſſe videare. Cic. Epiſt. 1. lib, 

w His in rebus jam te uſus ipſe 1. ad Quint. fratr. 
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him upon this article, as well as all the reſt, to call 
upon them publickly to do it, ro declare that it will 
be a pleaſure to him to have them behave in that man- 
ner, to receive their remonſtrances ſo as to convince 
them of it, and eſpecially to make that uſe of their 
information which juſtice and prudence may require 
from him. To ſpare the maſters a trouble that ſuch 
a ſtep muſt naturally cauſe, he may appoint ſome per- 
ſon in the college as the vice-principal, or any other 
to whom they can more freely and readily expreſs 
themſelves ; and this he may be ſure is the only way 
of keeping people from talking. | | 
The maſters on their ſide muſt ſhew a great deal 

of moderation upon this article, and never complain 
at table of the meat ſerved up, that they may not ac- 
cuſtom their ſcholars to too great a delicacy in eating 
and drinking, nor authorize by their example a ſpirit 
of murmuring and complaining, which is of no uſe 
but to ſow diviſion and foment diſſatisfaction in a col- 
lege. They muſt remember that how careful and 
well diſpoſed ſoever a principal is, it is impoſſible. but 
in a large houſhold ſome {mall faults and negligences 
muſt eſcape, which the prudence and charity of the 
maſters ſhould overlook and conceal. 

_ To good diet ſhould be joined neatneſs, which ex- 
alts its value, and is a kind of ſeaſoning to it. The 
linen ſhould be white, the diſhes clean, the halls 
where they eat regulariy ſwept every day after dinner, 
and every thing conſtantly ranged in its place. * The 
ſtatutes of the univerſity deſcend to very minute par- 
ticulars upon this article, and ſhew how important 
they hold it to be careful in this point. A principal 
therefore cannot conſider it as unworthy of his care, 
and muſt be able to {ay of himſelf what we read in 
Horace, 4 | 


? Hac ego precurare & idoneus mperor, & non 
Troitus, ne turpe toral, ne fordida mapa 


Stat. 13. Appepd. „ Eriſt 5. Lb. i. 
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C rrugat nares; ne non & cantharus, & lanæ 
_ Oftendat tibi te. 


The ſame poet in another paſſage obſerves, that as this 
ncatneſs requires no expence, but only a little care 
and exactneſs, negligence in this point is unpardonable, 


= Vitibus in ſcopis, in mappis, in ſcobe quantus 
Confifitt ſumptus ? neglectis flagitium ingens, 


Sc D feos Hock ech 
ARTICLE the SECOND. 
Of the Studies. | 


S the choice of the regents depends ſolely upon 

the principal, we may fay for this reaſon, that 

the ſuccefs of the ſtudies depends upon him. This 

choice is one of the. moſt conſiderable parts of his ot- 

fice, and has the greateſt conſequences, either with 

reference to the publick, or to the perſon of the prin- 
cipal himſelf. 

How great an advantage is it to youth; how great 
an honour to the univerfity, when a principal prefers 
ſuch regents, as are diſtinguiſhed by their learning, as 
are famed abroad by their compoſitions or publick ac- 
tions; and to theſe ſhining qualities add others no leſs 
neceſſary, the talent of teaching and governing, au- 
thority, probity and piety ? But how great a burthen 
does he lay upon himſelf, if through human views he 
nominates ſuch regents, as are incapable of diſcharg- 
ing their functions? All the good which a better choice 
had produced will be objected to him, and all the ill 
which ſhall follow upon an imprudent and raſh nomi- 
nation laid to his charge. 

To avoid this misfortune he muſt endeavour to caſt 
his eyes upon ſuch, as God deſigns for employments, 

5 paths 4 Sat, 4. lib. it, a that 
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that is, to whom he has given qualifications neceſſary 
to diſcharge them ; otherwiſe it is to deſpiſe his gifts, 
and reject what he has choſen. The univerſity, in al- 
lowing the principals the privilege of electing ] 
enjoins them to be fully aſſured of their capacity, and 

{till more of their probity, that they may be in a con- 
dition to inſtrut youth in learning, and to form their 
manners, Gymnaſiarche ad docendam & regendam 
Juventutem pœdagegas & mag Hres probate vite & doc 
trinæ recitiant & admittant. . quorum mires 1mprims 
ſpefandi, ut pueri ab bis & literas fimul diſcant, bo- 
nis moribus imbuantur. 

Neither flefh, nor blood, nor country, muſt be con- 
ſulted in ſuch a choice, nor any thing but the publick 
advantage. Were it al'owable to compare great things 
with ſmall, one would exhort the principal 'to call to 
mind a beautiful expreflion of a Roman Emperor, and 
imitate his conduct. I mean Galba, when he adopted 
Piſo. Auguſtus, ſays he to him, fought for a ſucceſ- 
for in his own family, but I have fought for one in the 
whole empire. Augu/tus in domo ſucceſſorem queſruit, 
ego in republica, © We thould look upon him as our 
neareſt relation, and beſt friend who has the moſt me- 
rit, according to the beautiful expreſſion of Pliny. 
Solicitation and the recommendation of great men 
ſhould have no place here, and it is upon theſe occa- 
ſions that he muſt ſhew an inflexible reſolution, by 
repreſenting to himſelf, how great an injuſtice and 
breach of truſt he ſhould be guilty of, if he ſacrificed 
the eſſential intereſt of ſo many families, that have ac- 
tually confided to him what they hold moſt _ to 
his complaiſance for a private perſon. 

We know how many excellent members Mr Gobi- 
net brought into the college du Pleſfis. He took pains | 
to go in queſt of them himſelf, and paid regard only 

2 Stat, Facult, Art, Sen oculcs, & hunc tibi 

d Tacit, Hit, lib, i cap. 15. proxim um, hunc conjunctiffim um 

© An tu ſummæ poteſtatis Me- exiftimes, quem optimum invene- 


dem tantum intra domum tuam tis? Plin. in Paneg. Fraje. 
quæras? Non per totam civitatem "Why | 
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to merit and never to recommendation alone. The 
famous M. Lenglet having read a copy of verſes, 


which he found by chance upon Mr. Gobinet's table, 
told him that the author, whom he did not know, 


might become an excellent poet, if to his natural ge- 


nius he added the ſtudy of Virgil. This was enough 
for that worthy principal, after he had enquired into 
the other qualifications of the young man, to make 
him a regent. It was M. Herſan, who has done ſo 

much honour to the univerſity, | 
It might be of great ſervice to a principal to train 


up himfelE good ſubjects in his college, and prepare 


them early for the regency. When they are thus 
ſeen to grow up under his eyes, he muſt be far bet- 
ter acquainted with, them both as to their capacity, 
and what is ſtill more eſſential, their morals and diſ- 
poſition, I ſhall reſume this matter, and ſpeak more 
fully to it at the concluſion of this article. | 
x It is not ſufficient to have made a good choice, he 
mult keep up to it through all the reſt of his conduct. 
The great ſkill of a principal lies in gaining the affec- 
on of the regents, in making himſelf valued and be- 
loved by them, and acquiring their confidence, which 
can only be obtained by a civil and obliging treatment, 
remote from all haughtineſs and pride. For he muſt 
remember that the prevailing character in men of let- 
ters is the love of Der 1 mean an honeſt liberty 
directed by reaſon. ö 
Beſides what depends upon the regents, the principal 
may contribute very much of himſelf to the advance- 
ment of ſtudy, by raiſing. an emulation in the claſſes 
from the frequent viſits he ſhall make them, to take 
an account of their progreſs, to encourage the good 
ſcholars by commendation, to, diſtribute rewards and 
prizes among them from time to time to excite the 
weak and indifferent to take pains, and univerſally to 
confirm the authority 20d good views of the regents. 
The diſtribution of prizes, which is ſolemnly made 


at the end of the year, is one of the moſt effectual 
means 
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means to excite and keep up the emulation I am ſpeak- 
ing of. The care of this belongs to the principal, 
and of all the expences he is at, this is the beſt em- 
ployed. It were to be wiſhed, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, that his revenue might admit of wherewithal to 
do it without inconvenience to himſelf; and I admire 
the generoſity of thoſe, who having no penſioners, or 
but very few, do notwithſtanding diſtribute prizes at 
the end of the year, as though they were very rich, 

That this diſtribution of prizes may produce its full 
effect, it muſt be made with great equity without fa- 
vour or affection. It depends upon the principal, 
whether he will give prizes or no; but when they are 
once propoſed he is no longer at liberty. They are 
due and of right belong to merit, and cannot under 
any pretence whatſoever be refufed it without mani- 
feſt injuſtice. Here places are regulated not by birth 
or riches, but by knowledge and underſtanding. The 
plebeian is upon a level with the prince, and uſually 
very much above him; nor does any thing more con- 
tribute to make learning flouriſh in a college, than 
the reputation of an exact and ſtrict juſtice in the diſ- 
tribution of places and prizes. _ * 

I return according to my promiſe to the choice of 
regents. The ſureſt way of ſucceeding in it, as 1 
have known ſeveral principals practiſe it with fucceſs, 
is to make choice of certain poor ſcholars in the claſſes, 
who are obſerved to have genius and good inclinations, 
to bring them up at their own expence, to have a par- 
ticular eye over their conduct and ſtudies ; and when 
they have finiſhed them to commit ſome few ſcholars 
to their care, in order to prepare them for the office 
by inſtructing them; to oblige them from time to 
time to compoſe in verſe and proſe, and thereby enable 
them to enter into the regency, when occaſion offers. 

This expence is not very great, and may be attended 
with good conſequences. The great advantage a 
principal may expect from it is to draw don the bleſ- 
ling of God upon his college, and this he has m_ 

. need 
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need of, For it muſt be owned, that generally ſpeak. 
ing there is a kind of curſe upon the rich and riches, 
which he muſt endeavour to avert by mingling ſome 
poor ſcholars among the children of the rich, that 
may draw upon him the care and protection of him, 
who declares himſelf throughout the whole Scripture 
the Protector and Father of the poor. 

I queſtion whether a man of learning and probity 
can have a more refined ſatisfaction, than that of hay- 
ing contributed by his care and liberality to the pro- 
ducing of young men, who afterwards become able 
profeſſors, and by their extraordinary talents do hon- 
our to the univerſity. This ſatisfaction, in my opi- 
nion, is far improved, when it proceeds from a grate- 
ful diſpoſition, and theſe ſervices are done by way of 
acknowledgment, and paid as a kind of debt, in re- 
turn for ſuch as have been received in a like ſituation, 
For we muſt not be aſhamed to own, that the moſt 
excellent members often ſpring from the boſom of po- 
verty, as Horace obſerves, ſpeaking of the greateſt 
men in the Roman republick. 


® Hurc, & incomptis Cu» ium capillis 
Diilem bello tulit, & Camillum 
Sæva pc upertas. 


T B B T W T L S . B 
ARTICLE We THIRD. 


Of the diſcipline of the College. 


II is the buſineſs of principals by their place and 

title to keep a watchful eye over the general diſci- 
pline of the colleges. © It belongs to them to examine 
the ſcholars, in order to place them in the claſſes, for 
Which they are fit. It is their duty to take an ac- 


—1 .4 Fabrictum. For. Od, 12. lib, Is F Stat, 17. 
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count every week how they have behaved ; *tis theirs 
to agree with the profeſſors, what authors are to be 
explained in the claſſes. & They are obliged to ſee the 
ſtatutes of the univerſity exactly obſerved, and the re- 
gulations of the faculties of arts relating to the diſci- 
pline of colleges and claſſes, ſuch, for inſtance, as that 
of fixing holidays, and the times of entering into and 
quitting the claſſes, which was lately revived and au- 
thorized by parliament ; and it is for this reaſon the 
b univerſity enjoins them to read over theſe ſtatutes 
and regulations twice a year in the preſence of all the 
maſters and ſcholars. 1 

This laſt ordinance is very judicious, but not ob- 
ſerved with ſufficient exactneſs. To make the execu- 
tion of it more eaſy, ſuch ſtatutes and regulations as 
have been judged moſt eſſential to diſcipline, have 
been ſeparately printed and read over by ſome profeſ- 
ſors every year in their claſſes. Several others might 
be added to them, which have ſince been made, and 
it might be proper to reprint. | 

I ſhall begin this article with the principal's duty 
towards the ſcholars of the houſe. What I ſhall af- 
terwards ſay, likewiſe belongs, in ſome meaſure, and 
is common to them with the reſt of the ſcholars; but 
there is a peculiar care due to them from the princi- 
pal. The houſe is properly theirs, and the colleges 
originally were founded for them. This the principal 
ſhould always have in mind, and never forget the pi- 
ous motives of the founders, who have dedicated part 
of their ſubſtance to ſo ſacred an uſe. They were for 
the moſt part high and mighty lords in their time, 
cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, chancellors, princes, 
and ſometimes crowned heads. Their memory ſhould 
be as dear and precious to a principal, as their perſons 
would be, if they were actually in place and credit. 
In reſpe& and gratitude to theſe illuſtrious founders, 
who are always living for him, he muſt behave to the 
ſcholars of the houſe with the affection and tendernef: 
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of a father, procure them all the temporal and ſpiri. 
tual aſſiſtance in his power, take the utmoſt pains to 
enable them to fill the places worthily, to which Di- 
vine Providence ſhall call them, and eſpecially hinder 
the children of the rich from expreſſing a contempt 
for them, and to this end muſt himſelf ſnew them 
great value and conſideration. I have never obſerved 
that the penſioners have been offended, that upon cer- 
; : tain occaſions the ſcholars of the houſe were ſet before 
F them, and by way of honour preferred to the firſt 
places; but then theſe ſhould not value themſelves too 
much upon it, nor forget that it is from their poverty 
that they are ſcholars of the houſe, and therefore they 
- ſhould behave with reſpect, obedience, and docility, 
and above all with humility ; for nothing is more in- Wy © 
ee than poverty and pride: i My foul hateth iff 
a poor man that is proud,” Upon thefe-conditi- WF © 
ons we cannot expreſs too great friendſhip towards Wt 
the ſcholars of the houſe. When a principal has been 
one of them himſelf, as very frequently happens, he Wi 
is the more inclined to favour them, and is apt to ap- b 
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Puy to himſelf this verſe in Virgil. jy i 
| v 
1 * New i ignara mali miſeris furcurrere 4 liſeo. g 


or 4 455 he applies to himſelf the command, which WW # 
God ſo often in Scripture gives the Iraslites, of tak- ee 
ing care of the ſtrangers, becauſe they had been ſtran- 
gers themſelves Low: ye therefore be flranger, for WM" 
ent firar gers in the land of Egypt. » © 
One of the things which contribute moſt to eſta -e 
bliſh the reputation of à college, is an exatt and uni- U 
form diſcipline. There are many parents indeed, 
which almoſt blindly determine upon the choice of a In 
college, but there are many alſo who behave otherwiſe, ke. 
and who look upon the giving their children a Chriſti- 
an education as the firſt and moſt eſſential part of their la 
duty, and therefore devote all their care and applica- * 
tion to that, Now what determines ſuch parents in 


1 Eccl, xv. 4. k En, libs i, ver, 634. I Deut, x. 25 0 
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favour of a college is the knowledge they have of the 
good diſcipline obſerved in it. 

The whole care of a principal is faithfully to diſ- 
charge his duty without being uneaſy about the ſuc- 
cels. A little honour ſuffices to induce him never to 
make an intereſt for any penſioner. This would be to 
diſparage and diſgrace his profeſſion, and confound it 
with the employment of hirelings and mechanicks, who 
would many of them bluſh at ſuch a proceeding. It 
ſhould be looked upon as an advantage to be admitted 
into his college, and it is one indeed to be placed in a 
houſe; where the youth are carefully brought up, and 
no {ſenſible parent will ever think otherwiſe. It would 
likewiſe in my opinion be prudent not blindly to re- 
ceive all the ſcholars that ſhould be offered, but firſt: 
to be informed of their manners and characters, eſpe- 
cally when they are ſomewhat grown up, and come 
from ſome other college or boarding-houſe::: - 

But the moſt important point of diſcipline is never 
to ſuffer any ſcholar to remain in college that is capa- 
ble of being prejudicial to others, either by corrupt - 
ing the purity of their morals, or by inſpiring. them 
with a ſpirĩt of diſcontent and rebellion In theſe twWo 


caſes we may without ſcruple affirm the rule, I am 5 


ſpeaking of, ſnould be inviolably obſerved. To be: 
convinced of it, we need only change the object, and 
ak one's ſelf, whether one would leave a child that 
vas ſick of a contagious diſtemper with the reſt. IS 
the infection of the morals then leſs dangerous, or at- 
tended with leſs fatal conſequences? Can a principal, 
who has a juſt ſenſe of religion, ſupport this terrible, 
but true reflection, that God will one day demand of 
him an account of all the ſouls that ſhall be loſt in col- 
lege, from his having declined to ſend away the corrup - 
ters, through views of intereſts, or too great complai- 
lance, or even good nature? ® Sanguinem qjus de ma- 


MW tua requiram : His blood will I require at thy hand. 


m Ezech, iii, 18. * 
When 
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When I ſpeak thus, I do not mean that every con- 
ſiderable fault, nor even every immoral action, is a 
reaſon for diſmiſſing a ſcholar. The diſeaſe as ſuch is 
not a reaſon for ſending the fick perſon out of the infr- 
mary, but only when it is known to be contagious, 
and capable of infecting others. Thus we muſt bear 
with a ſcholar for ſome time, but when we ſee that 
inſtructions, chiding and puniſhments are ineffectual, 
and there is cauſe to apprehend that theevil may ſpread, 
the removal of him then becomes abſolutely neceſſary, 

Town there is no circumſtance, which requires more 
prudence and diſcretion in the principal, than this I am 
ſpeaking of. Nothing but the ſpirit of God can keep 
him in a juſt medium, and inſpire him with wiſdom 
to behave ſo as not to offend through too great gentle- 
neſs or too much ſeverity. Nor can he in ſuch a conjunc- 
ture implore too much his aſſiſtance and inſtruction. 

Another means of preſerving diſcipline and good or- 
der in a college, is firmly and diſcreetly to ſupport and 
eſtabliſh the authority of the lower maſters, to ſtand 
ſtedfaſtly by them upon occaſion, and never to blame 
them in the preſence of the ſcholars, but to reſerve 
what we have to fay to them for their private ear, if 
it is judged neceſſary, and there to give them proper 
advice. To this end the principal ſhould often fee 
them, always receive them with humanity and civili- 
ty, inform himſelf by them of the behaviour of the 
ſcholars, hear their complaints and opinions, and leave 
them intire liberty in order to gain their confidence. 
*Tis this union, this agreement and good underſtand- 
ing, which is the ſoul of government. The principal 
then hears all that paſſes, and all is managed by his 
directions. The maſters, who are his arms, his ears 
and his eyes, receive all their motions from him, and 
he treats them alſo with the fame tenderneſs, as the 
apple of his eye, and as ſo. many parts of himſelt. 

The vice-principal, upon whom the care of the diſ- 
cipline in general turns, and who almoſt univerſal) 


holds the place, and ſupplies the abſence of the prit- 
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cipal, ſhould in every thing follow his inſtructions. 
Vigilance, attention and exactneſs, form his eſſential 
character. Nothing ſhould efcape him. During his 
recreations, whilſt he is walking and talking with o- 
thers, his eyes and his mind mult be in another place. 
He muft obſerve all that paſſes, and almoſt without 
ſeeming to do it; every motion, every converſation, 
every particular correſpondence, and draw an advan- 
tage from them all. And the fame may be ſaid of all 


the other maſters, who are equally obliged to be at- 


tentive, and can more eaſily be ſo, as they have a 
lmaller number of ſcholars to obſerve. There are 
lome maſters, who think in this point they may in 
conſcience rely upon the perſon who is intruſted with 
the publick diſcipline ; but this is a miſtake, For every 
maſter muſt anſwer for his ſcholars, and is obliged to 
watch over them at all times, when he is at liberty 
to do ſo. . TE OOTY , * 1 

We cannot too much recommend the doing every 
thing exactly in the time and moment appointed for it. 
There is little trouble in it, except in the beginning. 
When the cuſtom is once eſtabliſhed, the ſcholars ob- 
ſerve it almoſt naturally and without any difficulty. 


It is a pleaſure to ſee a great number of boys diſap- 


pear at once, as ſoon as the clock ſtrikes, and leave 
the court empty; and it is a bad omen of the diſcipline 
of a college, when inſtead of a ſpeedy departure they 
ſeem doubtful whether they ſhall go or no, and loiter 
one after another, And the ſame obſervation will hold 
good as to every thing elſe ; their going into their 
claſſes, the refectory and the church. To eftabliſh 
this order, the principal and vice-principal muſt ſet 
the example, and be there always firſt. | 


This diſpoſition to exactneſs is of great weight in 


all the employments of life. *Tis a qualification abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to all that are in authority. To this 


end it is requiſite to deſcend to very minute particu- 
lars; to attend to every thing almoſt without feeming 
to do ſo; to foreſee at a diſtance, and prepare for 
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Whatever is to be done; not to be ſatisfied with giving 
orders, but to be regularly informed whether they are 
executed and how; to ſee that the ſlighteſt injunctions 
are obſerved, in order to prevent by that means the 
breaking of ſuch as are more eſſential. There are 
ſome maſters who deſpiſe exactneſs in little things, be- 
cauſe they look upon them as trifles ; but they do not 
conſider that though every one of theſe rules may ap- 


Pear perhaps of very little moment in particular, yet 


joined all together they form what is called diſcipline 
and good order in a college, and that negligence in 
ſome uſually induces the ruin of the reſt; I could here 
willingly apply'the obſervation of Livy upon the point 
of religion. Theſe ceremonies, ® ſays he, ſeem now 
to us ſmall and contemptible; but it was by not del- 
piſing them, that our anceſtors raiſed the republick 


_ 0. that height of grandeur, to which it has now at- 


tained. Parva ſun! her, ſed parva i/ta non contemnens 
.majoresnoftri naximam hanc rem ficerunt. © © 
Not that I think: good order in a college ſhould be 
made to conſiſt in the great number of rules. The 
multiplicity of laws is not always the ſign of a good 
government. * Ut antebac flagitiis, ita tunc legibus la- 


 borabatur, ſays Tacitus. They are rather for the 
maſters who know the neceſſity and advantages of 


them, than for the ſcholars-who are apt to riſe up at 
the bare name of laws. The example of the former, 
and an habit of practiſing theſe rules contracted by 


the other, is a living law, preferable to all that are 
written. It were to be wiſhed we could ſay of a col - 


lege, what the ſame v Tacitus ſays of the Germans, 
that good morals there have more force, than good 
laws in other places. Plus ibi boni mores valent, quan 
alibi Lone legen. N ik 


8 | n Liv. lib. vi. N. 41. p De Mor. Ger. cap 19. 


© Tacit, Annal. IIb. iii. cap. 2 5. 
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ARTICLE the FOURTH. 
"I. Education. 


V this word I here underſtand the particular care 


that is taken in forming the manners and cha- 


tacters of youth, wherein l ſuppoſe a wu part of edu- 


cation to conſiſt. 

This care relates cither to the We or the mind ; 
and it is the principal's buſineſs to ſee that both are 
improved. 

We may refer all that concerns the body to neat- 
neſs and gracefulneſs. 


With reference to neatneſs I cannot do better than 


quote the expreſs terms of the ſtatute and injunction 
of the univerſity upon this ſubject. 4 The maſters 
* muſt take care that their ſcholars have no naſtineſs 
* nor any thing dirty or groſs in their dreſs; that 


they do not expreſs a remarkable negligence in their 


« habit; that their clothes be not torn, their hair 
« uncombed, or their hands unwaſhed. For it is re- 
* quiſite not only to give them a good taſte for learn- 
* ing and the ſciences, but alſo to teach them a civil 
and courteous manner of behaviour, which are fo 
neceſſary for ſociety,and the commerce of life. On 


the other hand, the boys mult not be allowed to 
be too gaudy and trim in their apparel, nor muſt 


they affect to have their hair pinned up and curled 
* with too much care and art,” This injunction is 


fry judicious, as it commands us to avoid the two 
extremes, which are alike vicious. We muſt not 
therefore ſuffer any affectation of finery in the ſcholars, 


Provideant pædagogi & magi-, ſed etiam in communi vitæ uſu ei- 
ſri, ut fui dj cipuli abhorreant a vilem humanitatem politioremque 
tu immundo, luculento, & a- urbanitatem ediſcant. Sed hi, ne. 


weſti ; ne ſint inſigniter negligen- que laſciviant immodeſtius, neque 
tes in veſtitu 1 ne diſcincti, impexi, tortos arte & ſtudio capillos cincin- 
lot: ut non ſolum in literatura, noſve ferant, Stat, 14. Append. 
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and much leſs thoſe airs of petit maitres, by which 
they ſometimes ſtrive to diſtinguiſh themſelves. 
Gracefulneſs with reference to the boys conſiſts in 
a good addreſs, in having a countenance ſettled and 
modeſt, in walking with an eaſy and natural air, in 
keeping themſelves upright, in making a handſome 
bow, in not falling into indecent poſtures, nor indulg- 
ing a certain air of negligence. For this end dan- 
cing-maſters are uſeful to a certain degree, and Quin- 
tilian approves of our making ſome uſe of them. M 
illos quidem reprebendendos putem, qui paulum etiam pa- 
lefiricis vacaverint. But he was far from allowing, 
that ſuch perſons ſhould be employed in this office, as 
were infamous and ſcandalous by their very profeſſion, 
Has abifſe ab eo, quem inſtituimus, quam lo giſſimè velim, 
He confines this ſtudy to a narrow compaſs, and ad- 
mits only of the few neceſſary circumſtances we have 
deſcribed above. Ut refa ſint brachia, ne indoctæ 
ru/iicagque manus, ne flatus indecorus, ne qua in profe- 
r.ndis pedibus inſcitia, ne caput oculigue ab alia corporis 
inclinatione d ſſi leant. 

I have elſewhere ſpoke of politeneſs, which partly 
belongs to the body, and partly to the mind. For 
what is eſſential in this qualification lies in not being 
too fond of one's ſelf, nor doing every thing for one's 
own ſake; in avoiding to do or ſay any thing to of- 
fend others; in ſeeking opportunities of doing them a 
pleaſure; and in preferring their convenience and in- 
clinations to our own. This the maſters ſhould prin- 
cipally take care of ; and when the boys are exerciſed 
in the practice of theſe maxims, they eaſily grow polite, 
and upon going abroad into the world will learn in 
three months all they want to know in this reſpect. 

But the great and capital application of a principal, 
and in proportion of all the other maſters, is to work 
upon the genius and humour of the boys, and in this 
treſpect do them an infinite ſervice, But herein he 


r Quintil, Ib. 1 cap. 12, 


cannot 
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cannot make any great progreſs by publick inſtruQi- 
ons, but may by private converſations, in which the 
boys may open themſelves to him, ſpeak to him with 
liberty, and tell him their grievances ; and here th 
may be taught to know themſelves, not to be diſpleaſ- 
ed when they are told their faults, to diſcover them 
firſt and ſincerely own them, to enquire after proper 
methods of amendment, to defire the maſter's direc- 
tions upon this head, and to come and give an ac- 
count to him from time to time of the benefit they 
have found by them. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the ſcholar is naturally 
addicted to pride and vanity, he talks often of him- 
ſelf, and always with ſelf-eſteem and complacency, he 
boaſts upon every occaſion of the nobility of his fami- 
ly, the high places of his parents, their wealth and the 
magnificence of their equipage, furniture and table, 
and expreſſes a contempt for every one beſides. This 
fault is not uncommon among boys, and is ſometimes 
found even in thoſe whoſe parents have nothing to re- 
commend them, but the wealth they have heaped up. 

If a principal takes a due care of his college, he 
cannot avoid being acquainted with his boy's diſpoſi- 
tion, When he makes him a viſit, after ſome preli- 
minary diſcourſe, which may ſometimes laſt the longer, 
in order to pave the way for ſomething better and 
more ſerious, the converſation muſt be made to turn 
upon what relates to this young man, If upon the 
queſtions that are put to him, he owns his prevailing 
fault, and ingenuouſly confeſſes it, we ſhould ſeem to 
be well ſatisfied with him, to commend his ſincerity, 
and let him know that a fault acknowledged and con- 
feſſed, is already half amended. If he does not allow 
of it, which may happen either deſignedly or not, we 
muſt endeavour inſenſibly to let him into it by urging 
particular facts, tho* without reproach or bitterneſs, 
by the opinion of his maſters, and even the teſtimony 
of his companions ; and ſometimes he mult be allow- 
ed time to reflect more maturely upon it, When — 
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laſt he begins to own his fault, we muſt endeavour to 
ſhew him the deformity and ridicule of it ; how our 
own ſelf- love, rightly conſidered, muſt give us an a- 
verſion for it; as inſtead of the eſteem we propoſe to 
ourſelves in ſuch fooliſh boaſting, we gain only con- 
tempt and hatred - We muſt lay before him the exam- 
ple of ſome one of his companions of great worth and 
merit, that is humble and modeſt, and eſteemed and 
beloved by all the world. After having thus pointed 
out to him his diſeaſe, we muſt next proceed to provide 
a remedy, by enjoining him to talk no more of himſelf 
or his family, of his parents, or their wealth and dig- 
nity ; not to ſet himſelf above others in his own opi- 
nion, to deſpiſe nobody, and to ſpeak advantageoully 
of his companions. About a fortnight after he may 
be called for again, and after being informed by the 
maſters of every thing relating to him, we gather it 
all from his own mouth, as though we had heard no- 
thing of the matter, and upon finding that he has made 
any progreſs or alteration, he is to be commended, 
encouraged and exhorted to grow better and better, 
I ſuppoſe for a ſecond example, that a boy has been 
untractable and diſreſpectful towards his maſter, that 
he has refuſed to obey him, has even added ſome in- 
ſolent expreſſion, and perſiſts in his obſtinacy, The 
maſter, inſtead of puniſhing him immediately as he 
_ deſerves, is prudently contented to let him know he 
is diſpleaſed, and remits the puniſhment to another 
time. In the mean while the ſcholar does not recol- 
lect himſelf, nor acknowledge his fault. The principal 
upon information ſends for him, makes him repeat the 
matter as it paſſed, and examines whether he ſpeaks 
true; he makes him both witneſs and judge in his 
own cauſe ; he aſks, him if a ſcholar ought not to ſub- 
mit to his maſter; if he ought not to anſwer him 
with reſpect, even though he thought he was not to 
blame; how much more muſt, he be in the wrong, if 
the maſter had reaſon entirely on his ſide? Could a 
e ga; BS . FIR | college 
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college ſubſiſt, if ſuch an example was to be allowed? 
Is it in a maſter's or principal's power to leave him un- 
puniſhed ? or could he reaſonably expect it from them? 
and thus by degrees a boy may be brought to condemn 
himſelf, to own he has deſerved to be puniſhed, to 
make ſatisfaction to his maſter, and to ſubmit to what- 
erer he ſhall think fit. But the maſter, then content- 
ed with the ſubmiſſion, is pleaſed to forgive the pu- 
niſhment. By ſuch diſcreet management the fault of 
the ſcholar becomes beneficial to him, and concludes 
with making him love and reſpect his maſters more 
than ever; whereas an immediate correction had cre- 
ated in him perhaps an averſion for them for ever, 

Upon thel: occaſions there is a certain addreſs re- 
quired in a maſter, which conſiſts in knowing how 
io gain upon the mind, to touch gently upon what is 
amiſs, not to go too far, and to lead them by diffe- 
rent queſtions to the point we would bring them to: 
This was the wonderful art of Socrates,” as may be 
ſeen in all the dialogues, wherein Plato introduces him 
8 a ſpeaker. We find alſo an admirable inſtance of 
it in the Cyropædia of Xenophon, another diſciple 
of Socrates, which may ſerve as a model to maſters 
for the Kind of converſation I am here ſpeaking of. 
The King of Armenia rebelling againſt Aſtyages King 
of Media, Cyrus marched ſpeedily agaiaſt him and 
took him priſoner, and cauſing him to be brought be- 
lore him with his wives and children, he began with 
requiring him above all things to anſwer according to 
the truth, Then the King of Armenia, led from pro- 
poſition to propoſition, owned with trembling, that he 
had unjuſty broken the treaty, and deſerved to loſe 
tis kingdom and his life. But Cyrus, contrary to all 
expectation, having reſtored him to his dominions, 
made a friend of him, whoſe fidelity and gratitude at- 
terwards became inviolable. The paſſage is very long, 
but very beautiful, and deſerves to be read with care, 


s Cyrop, lib. iii. | 36 
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But to return to the principal. He may do infinite 
ſervice by theſe familiar converſations, wherein the 
ſcholars may open themſelves to him, and talk to him 
as to a good friend, One may ſometimes employ the 
hours of recreation in this ſort of converſation. When 
the ſcholars love and value the principal, they make 
no difficulty of diſcloſing themſelves to him ; but it 
muſt be done in ſuch manner, that by his inviolable 
ſecreſy he may never give them cauſe to repent of it. 
He ſhould principally apply himſelf to ſuch as are grown 
up, as they are better able to profit by his inſtructions, 
and ſtand moſt in need of them. The two years of 
_ philoſophy, after which it is uſual to chuſe the kind 

of life they deſign to follow, ſeem naturally deſigned 
to examine their vocation, It is the moſt important 
action of life, upon which their temporal happineſs 
and eternal ſalvation often depend and is almoſt con- Nd 

ſtantly left to an age incapable of conducting itſelf, IM 1: 
and but little diſpoſed to take advice. ar 

Before I conclude this article, I muſt add, that Mth 

principals are capable, and perhaps obliged too, to doa N 
part of the ſame ſervices to the ſcholars, that live out MM tic 
of the college, as they do to the penſioners : For all id 
the youth of the college are committed to their care, 
When a regent perceives that a ſcholar begins to be JW 1d 
irregular, he may inform the principal of it, who may dor 
' ſend for him into his chamber, and give him ſuch in- 
ſtructions, as are neceſſary to reclaim him, 
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would be attended with very bad conſequences. We 
may reduce what we have to ſay upon this matter to 
three points, inſtructions, the uſe of the ſacraments, 
and the practice of certain exerciſes of piety, 


>=: 6 Inſtructions. 


It is eaſy to comprehend that ſuch boys as leave the 
college without ſufficient inſtruction in religion, run 
the riſque of being ignorant of it all the reſt of their 
lives; and it is but too plain, that this ingorance is the 
fatal ſource of the diſorders and irreligion, which al- 
noſt univerſally prevail in the world. 

The remedy for ſo great an evil is to make the beſt 
1dvantage of the time, whilſt the boys are yet tracta- 
ble, and naturally inclined to hearkea to all the truths 
of religion. It ſhould be laid down as a principle of 
chriſtian education, which concerns all maſters in ge- 
tral, principals, regents and preceptors, that children 
re committed to their care by Chriſt himſelf, to ſee 
that they preſerve the precious treaſure of innocence, 
which he has renewed in them by baptiſm ; to make 
hem worthy of the divine adoption, and the glorious 
tle of the children of God, to which he has raiſed 
them, to inſtruct them in all the myſteries of his life 
nd death, and in all the precepts, upon the obſerva- 
ton of which their ſalvation depends. It is this, that 
Chriſt will one day require an accoynt of from us, 
nd not whether we have made them good poets or 
good orators. : : 

Now whence can we derive theſe points of divine 
knowledge, but from the ſacred books of the Old and 
New Teſtament ? I beg the maſters to read over care- 
fully what M. de Fenelon ſays upon this article in his 
book I have already mentioned, of the education of 
wnrhiers, which equally belongs to young perſons of 
he other ſex. I ſhall here quote ſome paſſages from it. 

* The ſtories of the Old Teſtament are not onl 
proper to awaken the curipſity of children, but by 
* dilcovering to them the original of their religion, 
2 they 
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„ they lay the foundations of it in their mind. A 
« perſon mult be | Gang ignorant of the ſpirit of 
6 religion not to ſee that it is wholly hiſtorical, It is 
« by a texture of wonderful facts, that we learn its 
«« eſtabliſhment, its perpetuity, and all that we are 


It muſt not be imagined that we have an inclina- 
* tion to engage young perſons to enter deep into the 


„ knowledge of it, by laying before them all theſe 


 *: whoever is ignorant of them, can have no other that 


„ ſtories. They are ſhort, various, and calculated 
to pleaſe perſons of the dulleſt underſtanding. God, 
* who knows better than any other the ſpirit of the 
% man, whom he has formed, has placed religion in 
« popular facts, which are ſo far from over-charging 
« the ſimple, that they aſſiſt them in conceiving and 
« retaining the myſtery of it.” M. de Fenelon brings 
an inſtance relating to the myſtery of the Trinity; 
after which he adds, © This example ſuffices to ſhew 
* the uſefulneſs of hiſtorical relations. I hough they 
« ſeem to lengthen out inſtruction, they very much 
« abridge it, and take off from the drineſs of cate- 
« chiſms where the myſteries are detached from facts. 
& Thus we {ee that formerly inſtructions were give 
„ by ſtories. The admirable manner by which St 
« Auguſtin adviſes all ignorant perſons to be inſtruct 
& ed, was not a method introduced by that fathe 
alone, it Was the method and practice of the uni 
4 verſal church, and conſiſted in ſhewing, by a ſerie: 
* of hiſtorical facts, that the chriſtian religion was as 
old as the world; that Chriſt was expected in the 
*« Old Teſtament and reigned in the New; which | 
t the ſubſtance of the inſtruction of a Chriſtian. 

„ This requires indeed ſomewhat more time and 
1c care than is uſually ſpent by a great many perſon 
upon inſtruction; but then religion is not tru 
„ known, unleſs we deſcend to theſe particulars ; anc 


6 confuſed notions of Jeſus Chriſt, of the Goſpel, 


the Church, and of the main virtues which Os 
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« anity ſhould inſpire us with. The hiſtorical cate- 
« chiſm lately printed, which is plain and ſhort, and 
« farclearer than the common catechiſms, contains all 
« that is neceſſary to be known upon this ſubject. 
« Thus it cannot be ſaid that it requires a great deal 
« of ſtudy.” 

M. de Fenelon, after he has run over and pointed 
ont the moſt remarkable ſtories of the Old and New 
Teſtament. adds as follows; + Chooſe out the moſt 
« wonderful ſtories of the martyrs, and fomething in 
« profs of the heavenly life of the firſt Chriſtians, add 
to them the courage of young virgins, the ſur priz- 
* ing auſttrities of the monks, the converſion of the 
„ Emperors and the empire, the blindneſs of the 
* Jews and their terrible puniſhment, which ſtill ſub- 
«. fiſts, 

„All theſe ſtories, diſcreetly managed, will give 
the children with pleaſure the whole ſeries of reli- 
gion from the creation of the world to our own 
time, which will inſpire them with very noble ideas, 
and ſuch as will never be eraſed. In this hiſtory 
they will ſee the hand of God always raiſed to de- 
« liver the righteous and confound the wicked. They 
„vill be accuſtomed to ſee God doing all in every 
© thing, and ſecretly leading to his deſigns ſuch crea- 
«© tures as ſeem moſt remote from them. But in this 
collection ſuch ſtories muſt be choſe, as convey the 
* moſt pleaſing and ſublime images, as we muſt uſe 
* our utmoſt endeavours to make religion appear 
beautiful, and auguſt to the children; whereas they 
* uſually repreſent 3 it to ann as lomething mo- 
* role and inſi pid.“ 

A ſolid inſtruction, like this we have mentioned, is 
a powerful remedy againſt ſuperſtition, * Nothing 
© muſt ever be ſuffered,” ſays the ſame M. de Fene- 
lon, to be mingled with the faith or the practice of 

* piety, which is not taken from the goſpel, or au- 
* thorized by a conſtant approbation of the church. 

f Of M. V Abby Fleury. a 
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The children muſt be diſcreetly guarded againſt 
certain abuſes which ſome are tempted to look upon 
as points of diſcipline, who are not well inſtructed, 
We cannot entirely avoid it, unleſs we go back to 
the original, ſearch into the inſtitution of things, 
and the uſe which the Saints have made of them. 

LAccuſtom then the children, who are naturally 
too credulous, not lightly to give into certain ſtories, 
which want authority, nor to practiſe certain devo- 
tions, which an indiſcreet zeal has introduced, with- 
out waiting for*the, approbation of the church.“ 

We ſee by what I have juſt mentioned the manner 


of giving youth ſolid inſtruction, and the neceſſity of 
employing the time ſpent in college, in teaching them 
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to know Chriſt, his precepts, principles and reme- 
dies; in thoroughly explaining the goſpel ; in maic- 
ing them acquainted with the worth of man, whom 
God alone can make happy, with his fall and mi- 
ſery, for which the incarnation and death of a God 
were alone capable of providing a remedy. The 
corruption of his own heart, which is ſubdued by 
ſelf love, and an affection for ſenſible objects; his 
inability to do any good of himſelf, and without 
the grace of Jeſus Chriſt ; and the continual danger 
he is expoſed to by concupiſcence, which (till ſub- 
ſiſts though conquered. It is alſo very impor- 


tant to inculcate into them the great and efficacious 


truths of religion ; how terrible God is in his judg- 
ments; how different we ſhall find the tate after 
death from our preſent notions ; how great a miſery 
it is to loſe God irrevocably ; how black ſins are 


which are committed after baptiſm ; of what weight | 


the life and death of Chriſt are to us, for which 


we muſt give an account; how great folly there is in 


deſpiſing eternal happineſs ; what holineſs the grace 
of the new law requires in thoſe who are dead and 
buried with Chriſt, waſhed in his blood, conſecrat- 


: Inſtruct. ſur la man, d' clever les Nov, tom. 1. des lettres de 
pietẽ. | | 
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« ed by the infuſion of his ſpirit, nouriſhed by his 
« fleſh, and united in ſo intimate a manner to his 
« Divinity,” 

There is no perſon, in my-opinion, but upon read- 
ing what I have here laid down, muſt agree that this 
is doubtleſs the only method of rightly inſtructing the 
boys in matters of religion. This method requires 
time and care, but we are ſufficiently recompenced 
for all our pains, by the fruit we have reaſon to ex- 
pect from it. Let us now enquire when we muſt 
give theſe inſtructions. | 

Sundays and holidays are the natural time for it, 
Theſe days by their inſtitution are ſet apart for divine 
worſhip, of which the word of God and inſtruction 


are a principal part. We know that they are with 


us what the ſabbath was amongſt rhe Jews. and we 
know likewiſe under how ſevere a puniſhment Gog 
required it to be kept holy. /Yhoever doth any work 
en the ſabbath day, he ſhall ſurely be put to death. He 
gave up to the Jews the ſix other days for their own 
works, but reſerved the ſeventh for himſelf, * S 
days ſhalt thou labour and ds all that thou haft to do; 
but the ſeventh day is ihe ſatb-th of the Lord thy Gad. 
It was a day favoured by him with certain privileges, 
conſecrated only to his worſhip, and over which he 
was jealous as of a day. that belonged to him in a pe- 
euliar manner. % Ye ſhall th.refore keep the ſalbutbh. 
He would not ſuffer them to walk abroad upon that. 
day, but required them to tarry at home, that they 
might meditate there more freely upon his law. * 4- 
bile ye ever y man in his place; let ro man go out of his 


Place on the ſever th day. And ? laſtly, it is ſurprizing 


P 4 to 
t Exod. xxxi. 15. is holy unto you: Every one that 
u Ibid; xx ©, 19. d fileth it ſhall ſurely te put to 
w Ibid, xxxi. 14, death. Six days may wotk be 


x Ibid. xvi. 29. done, but in the ſeventh is the 
y Verily my ſabbaths ye ſhall ſabbath of reſt, holy unto the Lord: 
; that ye may know whoſcever doth any work on the 
that I am the Lord, Ye ſhall ſabbath day, h« all ſurely be put 


keep the ſabbath therefore, for it to death. Wherefore the children 
3 = 
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to ſee how often and with what threatning God in a 
ſmall number of verſes repeats and inculcates this pre- 
cept, and with what force he recommends the obſer- 


vation of it. It is very plain that God no leſs re- 


quires of us the ſanctification of ſundays and holidays, 
and conſequently we ſee of what importance it is to 
accuſtom the boys early to the obſervation of them, 
and the rather as this precept is almoſt generally bro- 
ken by all conditions, and eſpecially among perſons of 
quality. Thus it is a wile rule laid down in ſeveral 
colleges, not to let the penſioners go abroad on ſun- 
days and holidays, but to employ the greateſt part of 
thoſe days in giving them inſtructions about religion, 
Parents have no cauſe to be diſpleaſed with the prin- 
cipal, who is exact and inflexible upon this point; at 
leaſt they cannot ſuſpect him of conſulting his own 
intereſt in it. | e 

I have found by experience, how uſeful M. de Fe- 
nelon's maxim is of teaching the boys religion by hi- 
ſtorical facts, and at the ſame time how agreeable to 
that age. The greateſt part of the inſtructions I gave 
in college turned upon the Old Teſtament. All the 
great truths of religion, either in point of doctrine or 
morality, are to be found there; and laid down in 
this manner, they make an impreſſion on the mind of 
young people, which is the more ſtrong and OG 
as they are joined to hiſtorical facts, which are not ſo 
_ ealily eraſed out of their memory. 

To theſe inſtructions, which I regularly gave after 
morning and evening ſervice. .I joined another, which 
was ſtill more uſeful. When their recreation was 
ended, which upon thoſe days ſhould be very long, for 
children ſtand in need of reſt and refreſhment, they all 
retired to their chambers. Then the biggeſt boys ſpent 
an hour in reading in their cloſets three or four hiſto- 
rical chapters of the Old Teſtament, of which they 


of Ifrac} ſhall keep the ſabbath, covenant, It is a fign betwcen 


to obſerve the ſabbath throughout me and the children of Iſrael for 


their generations, for a perpetua ever, Exod, xxx, 13—17 
| came 
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came afterwards to give me an account towards the 
evening in the chapel. I aſked the ſcholars, without 
obſerving any order, what they had taken notice of 
in their reading, and have oft been ſurprized at their 
ſenſible and judicious reflections, which I valued the 
more as they came from themſelves and were not ſug- 
geſted to them. It is eaſy to comprehend how uſeful 
this ſort of exerciſe may be to the boys, not only to 
inſtruct them in religion, but likewiſe for the im- 
provement of their underſtanding and judgment. 

Beſides theſe inſtructions there muſt be one day in 
the week ſet apart for the explanation of the cate- 
chiſm, and this is uſually practiſed in all colleges. I 
have elſewhere ſpoke of the manner of catechiſing, 
whilſt I was diſcourſing upon the eloquence of the pul- 
pit, which muſt be different according tq the diffe- 
rence of ages. I ſhall here make but one obſervation 
more, which I have ſeen practiſed with a great deal of 
ſucceſs. The inſtructions which are given to ſcholars 
of a more advanced age, as in the cafe of rhetorick 
and philoſophy, muſt be more emphatical and ſub- 
lime, and generally turn upon a continued plan of 
religion. In ſome colleges the ſcholars are obliged to 
ſet down in writing what they have underſtood, and 


give a ſummary of the catechiſm which has been ex- 


plained to them, and ſeveral will do it with ſuch an 
exactneſs, as is ſurpriſing to the maſters. The ſame 
thing is practiſed in ſeveral pariſhes of Paris, and I 
have known ſome young girls ſucceed in it very well. 

I ſhall ſay but one word more concerning the in- 
ſtructions relating to ſervants. It is one of the eſſen- 
tial duties of the principal. He owes them this re- 
ward for the ſervices they do the college, and he 
owes this example to the boys, to teach them what 
God will one day require of them. Perſons of wealth 
and quality are almoſt entirely ignorant of the obliga- 
tions they lie under in this particular. They forget 
that their ſervants have any other maſter than them- 
klves, whom they ought to ſerve and conſequently 

| Fy know, 
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know, and that for this reaſon it is their indiſpenſible 
duty to ſee them inſtructed in religon, to watch over 
their conduct, to allow them time, and procure them 
means of fulfilling the duties of Chriſtianity; that 
they owe them theſe ſpiritual aſſiſtances ſtill more than 
their food and raiment; that they muſt anſwer to God 
for tlie ſalvation of thoſe that ſerve them, no leſs 
than their own; and that they are included in the 
number of thoſe, whom St. Paul recommends the 
care of in ſuch terms as ſhould make all Chriſtian 
maſters tremble, * but if any 238 not for his own, 
eſpecially fer thoſe of his cron hovſe, he hath denied the 
faith, and is wo ſe than an infidel, There is there- 
fore an abſolute neceſſity of inſtructing youth in this 
duty, and giving them an example of it, by the exact 
care taken in the inſtruction of ſervants, 
It might be of uſe to give ſervants now and then 
ſuch books as are proper to inſtru them in religion, 
and increaſe their piety, a New Teſtament, the Imi- 
tation of Jeſus Chriſt, and other books of like na- 
ture. The expence is not very great, and may draw 
down a bleſſing upon the college. The principal, 
maſters and parents may all contribute ſomething to- 
wards it; and it would be neither indifferent or difh- 
cult to accuſtom the boys to give ſomething out of 
their pocket-money for the uſe of theſe pious lidera- 
lities, 


2. Of the Uſe of Sacraments. 


As the Sacraments are the ordinary channel, by 
which God communicates to us the aſſiſtances we 
ſtand in need of to live and die like Chriſtians, it 1s 
very important to inſpire the boys with a profound 
reſpect for theſe facred ſprings of grace and falvation, 
which will accompany them all the reſt of their lives, 
and will learn them early to make an holy and bene- 
 ficial uſe of them. 


2 1 Tim, v. 8. 


1. Of 
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I 1. Of Baptiſm. 


We now receive Baptiſm at an age, which does 
not admit of our attention either to the auguſt cere- 
monies that are obſerved in it, or to the engage- 
ments we take upon ourſelves. It is therefore neceſ- 
ſary to recal them to mind at a time when we are 
better able to profit by them. We muſt not there- 
fore fail to make the children renew the vows they 
made in their baptiſm, either upon the anniverſary 
of the day they received it, or upon the eves of Eaſter 
and Whitſuntide, which were formerly the only days, 
| Whereon this Sacrament was adminiſtred in a publick 
and ſolemn manner. 
To reap the greater advantage from this pious 
practice, it may be proper to have the boys preſent 
at the baptiſm of ſome child, that they may have 
the ſtronger impreſſion of what is afterwards to be ex- 
N- to them, * This, ſays M. de Fenelon, will 
give them a deeper ſenie of the ſpirit and end of it. 
6 By this you'll make them underſtand how great 
« it is to be a Chriſtian, and how ſhameful and 
« tefrible it is to be ſuch as the generality of man- 
« kind are. Often put them in mind of the pro- 
% miſes they made in their Baptiſm, to ſhew them 
e that the examples and maxims of the world ſhould 
ce be ſo far from having any authority over us, that 
they ought to make us ſuſpect whatever flows from 
* fo odious and poiſonous a ſource. Fear not to re- 
“ preſent to them with St. Paul, the Devil reigning in 
„the world, and influencing the hearts of men with 
all the violent paſſions, which make them fond of 
riches glory, and pleaſures. It is this pomp, you 
may ſay to them, which {till more properly belongs 
* to the Devil than the world; 'tis this ſpectacle of 
vanity, to which a Chriſtian muſt not open his 
heart, or his eyes. The firſt ſtep a Chriſtian 
Y . by Baptiſm is to renouace all the pomps and 
| Þ - DRE. = 
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«© yanitics of this wicked world. To be fond of the 


« world after ſuch ſolemn promiſes made to God, is 
c to relapſe into a kind of apoſtacy.“ 


2. Of the Euchariſt. 


The firſt communion of the boys ſhould be looked 
upon as the moſt important action of their lives, for 
which they cannot be too much prepared. They 
muſt be diſpoſed for it ſome time before, be early 
ſpoke to about it, be taught to conſider it as the great- 
eſt happineſs that can happen to them on earth, be 
- Inſpired with an eager deſire after it, and above all 
have a thorough ſenſe of the great purity of morals 
which ſo ſacred an action requires. 

It is hard to fix the time of the firſt Communion, 
as it muſt not depend upon the age but the diſpoſition 
of the children, and ſtill more upon the ſtate of their 
conſciences. N 2 

The ſentiments of M. de Fenelon upon this article 
are in my opinion very judicious, and without pre · 
ſuming to lay down a rule for any body, I think it 
proper to propoſe it here: The firſt Communion, 
<< ifays he, ſhould as I think be made at the time when 

*- the infant, arrived at the uſe of reaſon, ſhall ap- 
<4, pear moſt apt to learn, and exempt from every con- 
0 ſiderable fault. Tis amidſt theſe firſt fruits of 
4% faith and the love of God, that Jefus Chriſt will 


<< exhibit himſelf to him by the graces of the Com- 


<::munion, When therefore we ſhall find the quali- 
© fications here ſpoke of united in the children, a 
fund of docility and an exemption from every con- 


ſiderable fault, and conſequently a great purity of 


% manners, the firſt fruits, that is, the beginning 
« though as yet weak and imperfect, of faith and the 
„love of God. We have reaſon to believe that 
% God will give a bleſſing to a firſt Communion re- 
«« ceived in this condition, and that it may ſerve to 
t ſtrengthen and increaſe ſuch happy diſpoſitions more 
«« and more. 1 « When 
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* When on the other hand we obſerve quite op- 
« poſite diſpoſitions in the children, an expreſs indo- 
« cility which bears inſtructions and remonſtrances 
„ with pain; vicious habits, to which their frequent 
« relapſes prove that they are very much addicted; 
« no notion of faith; no mark of the love of God; 
« jt is then evident, that we ought to delay it, till 
« we have better evidence of a ſincere change and a 
« true converſion.” 

The ſame may be ſaid of the other Communions 
during the whole courſe of the year. The boys 
ſhould be inſpired with a fervent deſire of communi- 
cating often, be made to underſtand that the body of 
Chriſt ſhould be our daily bread, that the primitive 
Chriſtians very often approached to the Eucharift, 
and derived thence that ſtrength and courage, which 
were then ſo neceſſary to them, and are now no leſs 
neceſſary to us; and that the greateſt or rather the 
only grief of a Chriſtian ſhould be to ſee himſelf de- 
prived of the Communion through his own fault, 
* Unus fit nobis dolor hac eſca privari. 

At the ſame time they muſt be well inſtructed in 
the diſpoſitions neceſſary for the worthy receiving of 
the Euchariſt, and above all be made ſenſible, what a 
horrible crime it is to receive it with a conſcience de- 
filed with any mortal ſin ; that this would be to betray 
Chriſt by a kiſs like the perfidious Judas; to crucify 
him afreſh; to tread underfoot the Son of God; to 
count the Blood of the Covenant wherewith he has 
ſanctiſied us, an unholy thing; and to do deſpite un- 
to the Spirit of grace. We ought to uſe our outmoſt 
endeavours to inſpire the boys with all poſſible horror 
for receiving unworthily ; and I think they are very 
happy, when they carry from college a ſincere and 
ſolid reſpect for the Sacraments. | 


7% Chryſc ſom, 


3. Of 
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3. Of Devotions. 


There are certain ſhort and eaſy devotions, which 
are no trouble to the boys, but may put them in 
mind of ſeveral duties which are uſually neglected, 
and accuſtom them to give piety a ſhare in moſt of 
their actions. : 


Me cannot too earneſtly nor too frequently incul- 


cate into the boys thoſe words of the Goſpel : * This 
rs life eternal, that they might know the only true God, 
and Feſus Chrift whom thu haſt ſent, They teach us 
that true piety is founded on the knowledge of God 
and Jeſus Chriſt, that is, of his myſteries, his pre- 
cepts and his example. What the evangeliſts relate of 
his behaviour in his infancy, ſhould be perfectly known 
and familiar to them, eſpecially > what he did in the 
temple at twelve years old, a valuable circumſtance 
which it has pleaſed Chriſt to preſerve in the Goſpel, 
that boys might find there a perfect model of all the 
virtues, that are ſuitable to their age. © He muſt of- 
ten be repreſented to them, as full of tenderneſs for 
children, as laying his hands upon them, and bleſſing 
them, giving them acceſs to him, declaring that the 
kingdom of heaven belonged to them, and willing to 
conſider what was done to them as done to himſelf. 
As ſoon as the children awake in the morning, as 
if God ſaid to them that moment, * My ſon give me 
thy he-rt; let them anſwer, © I offer myſelf to thee, 
« O God, with all my heart.” * Corde mano & 
angmo volenti. And let all their ſtudies begin with a 
ſhort prayer. | 
+ Prayers before and after meals are regularly obſerved 
in every college; and though nothing can be more juſt 
and reaſonable than to pay this publick homage to the 
goodneſs and liberality of God, from whom we have 


2 Joh. xvii. 3. d Prov. xxiii, 26, 
d Luke ii. 41. 52. e 2 Macc, i. 3. 
c Matt. xix. 13, 14. Luke ix. 48. ; 
every 
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every thing, and to whom we ought conſequently to 
return thanks for all ; yet now to the ſhame of our 
age this facred cuſtom, confirmed by the uſe of all 
times, even among the Pagans, is aboliſhed more and 
more every day amongſt us, eſpecially with the rich 
and great, who have ſcarce any footſteps of it a- 
mongſt them, and ſeem as though they were aſhamed 
of appearing Chriſtians. The children ſhould be fore- 
warned againſt theſe abuſes, by being accuſtomed - 
even at breakfaſt and drinking to beg a bleſſing upon 
the food they are about to eat. One may take occa- 
ſion to inſtru&t them upon this ſubject. by explaining 
to them what is ſaid of Jeſus Chriſt ; that as he fat 
at meat with his two diſciples that went to Emmaus, 
f He took bread and bleſſed it, and brake it, and gave 
to them. 

I have no need to take notice of the indiſpenſible 
obligation we are under to pray every day for the 
King's moſt ſacred Majeſty. The ſtatute of the uni- 
verſity is herein very expreſs, and is exactly obſerved. 

We muſt likewiſe remember the wants, whether 
publick of the church and ſtate, or private of our re- 
lations and friends. 

We muſt not forget in Ember weeks to put the boys 
in mind of joining with the common prayers of the 
church, and deſiring of God, that he would be pleaſed 
to grant us repentance and pardon our ſins, to be- 
ſtow his bleſſing upon the fruits of the earth, and 
to give his church good paſtors and miniſters. Upon 
the day of ordination they may add this prayer taken 
out of Scripture. 5 Lord Jeſus, thu fold of the ſheep; 
by whom whoſocver entreth in hall be ſaved ; Thou good 
ſhepherd, who haſt laid down thy life for the ſheep, have 
mercy upen thy people, «ha are afflicted and ſcattered 
abroad, as ſheep not having a ſhepherd. The har v. 
truly is great, but the labourers are few ; we pray thee 
therefore, the Lord of the harveſt, to ſend forth labour» 


i Luke xxiv, 39. £ Jeh, x. Mat. ix. Act. i. 
| | ers 
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ers into thy harveſl. Thou, Lord, who knoweſt the 
hearts of all men, ſhew whom thou haſt choſen. Amen, 

When any of our relations or friends, any biſhop or 
magiltrate is dangerouſly ill, we may ſay every day at 
the end of our meals. > Lord, he whom thou laveſt is 
ſick, When he is out of danger we may return thanks 
for him thus. Ve give thee thanks, O Lord, for thy 
ſervant, whoſe ſickneſs was not unto death, but for thy 
glory. If he dies, we may pray to God for him after 
his death. | 

Every ſcholar may give'notice of the day of his birth 
and baptiſm, and deſire the reſt to remember him at 
the morning ſervice, and give thanks fot it for him 
and with him. 

Theſe ſmall devotions, which are very eaſy in them- 
ſelves, and which have place upon different occaſions, 
according to different wants, are of ſervice, as we 
eaſily ſee, to inſpire youth with a diſpoſition towards 
piety, and to accuſtom them early to diſcharge cer- 
tain duties of. religion, which are uſually not known 


or neglected. 


HAP. I. 
Of the Duty of the Regents. 


'FTER what I have already ſaid of the manner 

of teaching, which principally concerns the 
regents, I have little to add upon this ſubject. I ſhall 
reduce it to four or five articles; the diſcipline of the 
claſſes; the exerciſes made. in them to quality the 
ſcholars for appearing in publick ; the compoſitions 
and publick actions; the ſtudies of the maſters ; and 
the application of all that has been ſaid to the order 
and government of the claſſes, | 


1 ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE the FIRST. 
Of the diſcipline of the claſſes. 


HIS conſiſts in keeping the ſcholars in order, 

in making themſelves heard in filence, and o- 
beyed at the firſt ſignal; in which the authority of 
the maſter is principally ſeen, a rare quality, but ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the maintaining of an exact diſ- 
cipline. I have ſpoke of it in another place. 

I have likewiſe already obſerved that emulation is 
the great advantage of the claſſes. We cannot be too 
careful to cxcite and ſupport it among the ſcholars, 
There are a thouſand different ways of ſucceeding in it, 
which depend upon the induſtry and activity of a maſ- 


ter, zealous for the advancement of his diſciples. The 


greateſt art and skill lies in inſpiring boys of a modes 
rate genius with an inclination to. take pains. 


But the moſt eſſential part of the diſcipline of the 


claſſes relates to morality and religion ; not that I 
think: the regents ought to ſpeak much or frequently 
upon this ſubject, for this would be the ſureſt way to 


diſguſt the boys. But this object muſt be their prin« 


cipal motive, and always in view. They muft never 
loſe ſight of it, though they do not feem always at- 
tentive to it. They muſt artfally lay hold of every 
occaſion that offers to make ſome remarks, or lay 
down ſome principles which relate to it ; and though 
it be but ſometimes a word which ſeems dropped by 
chance, yet it is very often attended with great effects. 
Thus a compariſon drawn from the publick ſhews 
by St. Auguſtin, whilſt he was explaining a paſſage 
of a certain author in rhetorick, ſerved to open the 


i Et forts lectio in manibus e- quod infinvabam, & jucundius & 
rat, quam dum exponerem, op- planius fieret, cum irrifione mor- 
porturè mihi videbatur adhibenda daci eorum, ques illa captivaſſet in- 
ſimilitudo Circengum, quo illud, ſania. Conf. lib, vi. c. 7, 
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eyes of St. Alipius, who was then his diſciple, and was 
fond of thoſe ſhews to a degree of frenzy. 

Beſides theſe publick and common inſtructions, the 
regent may {till be very ſerviceable to the ſcholars by 
his watchfulnefs over their conduct; by the particular 
_ converſations he has ſometimes with them; by his in- 
ſtructions and admonitions; by the care he takes of 
placing them in the claſs near ſuch companions, as 
may not be dangerous to them, and by a thouſand 
other circumſtances of a like nature. 

One of the ſureſt means to be uſeful to them, is to 
keep up an acquaintance with their parents, to get in- 
formation from them of their characters and conduct; 
upon the firſt abſence of a ſcholar to give him imme- 
diate notice of it, to prevent the conſequences, for 
which otherwiſe he might be reſponſible. This prac- 
tice is more eſpecially neceſſary in philoſophy, when 
the ſcholars are allowed a greater liberty. I know the 

rality of parents give themſelves little trouble about 
eeing the profeſſors, and I ſhall hereafter have occa- 
fion to ſpeak upon this abuſe, but their careleſſneſs 
muſt not hinder nor diminiſh the others zeal. 
1 ſhould do wrong to the probity and religion of 
the profeſſors, if I ſpent any time here in proving that 
the care of inſtilling good morals is an eſſential part 
of their duty. To think otherwiſe would be to 
throw a blemiſh upon themſelves, and ſink them be 
low the condition of Pagan maſters. | | 


N KN WW NN '* 
ARTICLE the SECOND. 
To make the Scholars appear in publick. 
\HERE are ſeveral ways of improving the boys 
in ſpeaking, and of making them appear in pub- 


lick, which may all have their uſe. I ſhall here men- 
| don 
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tion only two, which are moſt in practice in the uni- 
verſity; to which I ſhall add ſome inſtruftions and 


rules concerning pronunciation, | 
1. Of Exerciſcs. 


By exerciſes are meant the publick acts in which the 
ſcholars give an account of the authors they have read 
either in their claſs or in private, and of all that has 
been the ſubject of their ſtudies. This ſort of exer- 
ciſe muſt have been judged very uſeful, and been entire-- 
ly acceptable to the publick, ſince in a very little time, 
without any order of the univerſity, it has been adopt- 
ed by all the colleges, paſt from thence into private 
houſes, and made its way into all the provinces. 

In ſhort, the plaineſt, moſt natural, and at the 
ſame time moſt advantageous manner of producing 
the boys in publick, is this method of making them 
give an account of the authors, which have been ex- 
plained to them. By this means they are kept to a 
cloſe application during a whole year, and obliged to 
purſue their ſtudies with greater attention, by look- 
ing forward upon the publick at a diſtance, as the fu- 
ture witneſſes and judges of the. progreſs they ſhall 
make, They likewiſe acquire a decent aſſurance, by 
being early accuſtomed to appear in publick, to ſpeak 
before company, and not be afraid of being ſeen; and 
by being cured of a timidity, which is natural and 
pardonable in that age, that might be an obſtacle to 
part of the good they may afterwards do, and which 
often becomes invincible, when care is not taken to 
conquer it in their youth, 

Some perſons have been of opinion, that we ought 
to make them ſpeak Latin in theſe exerciſes, I was 
once in the ſame way of thinking and practice; but 
experience has convinced me that it was leſs uſeful to 
the boys. The principal end propoſed by them is to 
Prepare them for the employments they are one day to 
exerciſe, to give inſtructions, to plead, report affairs, 

| and 
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and to ſpeak their opinions in company, Now all this 
is done in the mother tongue, and almoſt in the ſame 
manner as in theſe exerciſes. Beſides, can it be thought 
eaſy, or even poſſible for a young man to explain him- 
ſelf elegantly in Latin ? How great a reſtraint muſt 
this be toa ſcholar ? Is it not to take from him the one 
half of his nnderſtanding, and to diſable him from 
producing his thoughts clearly, wherein the advan- 
tage and pleaſure of theſe exerciſes principally conſiſt ? 
And laſtly, is it fit we ſhould abſolutely neglect the 
care of our own tongue, which we are to make uſe of 
every day, and give up our whole application to dead 
and foreign languages? The ſentiments of the publick 
upon this point have been very clear. | 

e are now to enquire after what manner theſe 
exerciſes are to be made. The ſureſt means of ſuc- 
ceeding in them, as in every thing elle, is by uniting 


pleaſure with. profit. * 1 

| One tulit pundtum, qui miſcuit utile dulci, 

The uſefol muſt take place, that is, a young man 
muſt have carefully ſtudied the author, whom he un- 


dertakes to explain ; he muſt give an account of the 
difficulties that are fonnd in him ; clear up the obſcure 


places; ſhew the force and energy of the thoughts and 


expreſſions; and endeavour to render the ſenſe and 
beauties of the original in the tranſlation, he ſhall give 
of it ea tempore. | | 

If the exerciſe is in Greek, eſpecially at the begin- 
ning, the reſpondent muſt-be able to give an account 
of every word, what it is, in what caſe, and why, 
what tenſe, and mood, what is its ſignification, and 
whenceit is derived, and muſt be able to form ext.mpire 
all the tenſes of a'verb,agreeably to the rules of his gram- 
mar; and the ſame may be ſaid in reſpe& to a Latin 
author with reference to young beginners. They mult 
alſo have ſome acquaintance with the hiſtorical facts re- 
lated in it, of the ſituation of the towns and rivers it 
mentions, as alſo of the fables, if any occur. In the 


higher 
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higher claſſes theſe parts of learning muſt have a larger 
extent. | | 2 

This is what I call the ground of theſe exerciſes, 
the baſis whereon they are built, and which muſt be 
always ſuppoſed ; that is, in effect, that the ſcholar is 
a perfect maſter of the authors and ſubjects, whereupon 
he is to anſwer, But he muſt not ſtop here ; and the 
maſter's {kill in theſe exerciſes lies in introducing ſome- 
what agreeable, and avoiding the drineſs and mere 
grammaticality, which is apt to make them tedious to 

the audience. 

There are two things in my opinion, which may 
very much contribute to make theſe exerciſes agree- 
able. The firſt is, that the reſpondent particularly 
apply himſelf to point out the beauties of the author 
which he explains, npon which I have been very large 
in the two firſt volumes of this work. The ſecond, 
that he makes judicious reflections upon the facts and 
ſtories, as likewiſe upon the maxims, which occur in 
the books, whereof he gives an account; and it is of 
this I have endeavoured to give ſome models in my 
two laſt volumes. I have always obſerved that theſe 
two things were very grateful to the audience ; as they 
ſhew the boys taſte and judgment, which is a matter 
of the greateſt moment, and to which the maſters 
ſhould chiefly apply themſelves. 

I think therefore, that beſides the main ſtudy TI have 
ſpoke of, in which the uſeful and ſolid part of theſe ex- 
erciſes conſiſts, we may prepare certain paſſages after 
a particular manner, give {ome ſheets of them to the 
ſcholars, and make them read them carefully ſeveral 
times over, and even get them by heart, eſpecially at 

the beginning. It is ſure that paſſages thus carefully 
prepared- by a ſkilful maſter, muſt pleaſe much more 
than any thing a boy can ſay extempore, He is here- 
by taught and accuſtomed to think juſtly- and ſpeak 
well, he adds reflections to it of his own, which are 
occaſioned by the queſtions aſked him by the interro- 
gator, But I do not think it proper to charge the me- 

| mory 
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mory of the boys with a great number of theſe kind of 
ſheets; for fear they ſhould rely too much upon the 
maſters care, and not take the pains they ought of 
themſelves, but neglect even the ſtudy of the author, 
upon whom they are to anſwer. 
There is another manner of interrogating, which 
contributes very much to ſet off the reſpondent, upon 
which we may fay the whole ſucceſs of an exerciſe de- 
pends. Our buſineſs here is not to inſtruct the ſcholar, 
and ſtill leſs to per plex him with intricate queſtions, but 
to give him an opportunity of ſhewing what improve- 
ments he has made. We are to ſound his underſtand- 
ing and ſtrength. We mult therefore propoſe nothing 
to him beyond his capacity, nothing, to which we 
may not reaſonably preſume that he can give an an- 
ſwer. We muſt chooſe out the beautiful paſſages of 
an author, upon which we may be ſure he is better 
prepared than any other, and which by their beauty 
moſt nearly concern the hearer. When he makes a 
repetition, he muſt not be interrupted inopportunely, 
but be ſuffered to go on till he has done, and then the 
diſficulties are to be propoſed with ſo much art and 
perſpicuity, that the ſcholar, if he has any capacity, 
may diſcover in them the ſolution he is to give. The 
objector muſt lay down this rule, that he muſt ſpeak 
little, but put the reſpondent upon talking much; 
and laſtly, he muſt endeavour to make him only ap- 
ear to advantage, without conſidering himſelf, by 
which means he will never fail to pleaſe the audience, 
and gain their eſteem. | . 

The ordinary ſubject of the exerciſes muſt be what 
is explained in the claſs, during the courſe of the year. 
So that by way of preparation little elſe is wanting, 
than to attend diligently to the inſtructions of the pro- 

feſſor. A more induſtrious ſcholar, who has alſo pri- 
vate aſſiſtance, may add ſomething farther of his own ; 
and herein his zeal is very commendable, provided this 
extraordinary pains be not prejudicial to the eſſential 


duties of the claſs. 
6 I would 
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I would have it laid down as a rule in theſe exerciſes, 
whatever author is explained, eſpecially if it is in 
Greek, to begin with an explanation upon opening of 
the book, and that the ſcholar ſhould expreſs in few 
words, what is the meaning of the paſſages, upon 


which he firſt caſts his eye It is the means of obliging 
the reſpondent to be equally prepared upon the whole, 


and to prove to the auditors that the exerciſes are juſtly 
performed. 

This foundation once laid, I muſt repeat it again, 
that we ought to uſe all our care to make the exerciſes 
agreeable. We have often ſeen very numerous audi- 
ences pay a ſurprizing attention for a very long time, 
becaule the ſubjects were treated of in a very engaging 
manner, 


A boy, for inſtance, is to anſwer upon the Goſpel - 


of St. Luke in Greek. After he has explained by way 
of trial, as I have ſaid, ſome line on both ſides upon 
the opening of the book, he ſtops at the moſt remark- 
able hiſtory ; for inſtance, that of Lazarus and Dives: 
He repeats it by adding ſuch Latin and Greek paſſages 
of the Goſpel, as contains ſome excellent maxim. 
And it came to paſs that the beggar died and was car- 
ried by the Angels into Abraham's boſom — The rich 
nan alſ7 died, and U'AS buricd, a'id in hell he lift up his 
ges. I am tm mented in this flame. But Abraham ſaid, 
Son, remember that thiu in thy life time receivedſt thy 
gord things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things. But naw 
be is comforted, and thou «rt torme ted. The ſcholar 
is aſked, which of the two he had rather be, the rich 
man or Lazarus; and he makes no heſitation about the 
choice, He is then aſked his reaſons, and the paſſage 
which he explains ſupplizs him with them. By this 


means the way is pointed out, and an opportunity 
given him of making very ſolid reflections of his own, 


or at leaſt from the book he has in his hand, upon the 

principal circumſtances of this ſtory. Upon this oc- 

cation they are made to rehearſe whatever is ſaid in the 
* Luke xvi. 22, 24, 25» - 
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ſame Goſpel upon poverty and riches. It is eaſy to dif- 
cern how by this means under the appearance of teach- 


ing a boy the Greek language, very excellent princi- 


ples may be inſtilled into him, and the audience ſeem 
always to break up well ſatisfied with this ſort of ex- 


erciſe. 
When the ſcholars anſwer upon Quintus Curtius, 


Salluſt, Livy, or ſome lives of Plutarch; how many 


refleftions may be made upon the actions of the great 
men there mentioned ? It is not ſurprizing that au- 
ditors of underſtanding and taſte ſhould be charmed 
with the many excellent things they hear ſaid by the 
boys, and with ſeeing them apply what is moſt uſeful 
and ſolid in the ancient authors. 2 

- One of the exerciſes, which meets with the beſt 
ſucceſs, and is . moſt pleaſing to the publick, is upon 
rhetorick. A boy is made to read certain ſelect paſ- 
ſages of Tully and Quintilian, wherein the great prin- 
ciples of eloquence are laid down; and theſe he is 


made to learn by heart, during the courſe of the year, 


inſtead of his ordinary leſſons, He is then obliged to 
make an application of them to the orations of De- 
moſthenes and Tully, which have before been carefully 
explained to him. He is next made to point out the 
difference of ſtile and character in thoſe two great ora- 


tors, who have been ever looked upon as the molt per- 


fe& models of eloquence. The belt lawyers we have, 
ho were preſent in great numbers at ſuch an exerciſe, 
performed by the ſon of an eminent magiſtrate, went 
away extremely well pleaſed ; and it muſt be owned 
the reſpondent ſpoke with all the grace that could be 
deſired. : | 
There has lately been an attempt made to introduce 
a new kind of exerciſe into the college, which we have 


' reaſon to hope will be attended with great advantage, 


from the good ſucceſs ir has already met with. It re- 
lates to the French tongue. '® Two younger brothers, 


1 The eldeſt ſon of the Procu- m Sons of the ſame M. de Fleu- 
reur General M, de Fleury, ry. 
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one of which was in the fifth claſs, and the -other in 
the third, were made to read ſome ſelect remarks upon 
this language, that were carefully extracted from ſe- 
veral books, which treat upon this ſubject. They 
made the application of them to certain paſſages, taken 
from the hiſtory of Theodoſius by. M. Flechier, which 
were propoſed to them upon the opening of the book, 
and they obſerved, at the ſame time, as is uſual in ex- 
plaining a Latin author, whatever was moſt beautiful 
and remarkable either as to thought and expreſſion, or 
the principles and conduct. This interrogation, added 
to the other ſubjects of that exerciſe, ſeemed very ac- 
ceptable to the publick, and gave. reaſon to wiſh that 
it may be contihued for the future. And indeed is it 
not reaſonable to cultivate the ſtudy of our on na- 
tural tongue with ſome care, whilſt we ſpend ſo much 
time-upon ancient and foreign languages? e 


2. Of Tragedtes. 


'This:kind:of exerciſe has been of long ſtanding i in 
the univerſity, and is ſtill in uſe in ſeveral .colleges, 
whilſt others have wholly laid it aſide, Withaut tak- 
ing upon me to condemn thoſe of my brethren, Who 
think differently from me upon this head, which is not 
my office, I cannot avoid extremely approving their 
conduct, who think they ought abſolutely to reject the 
cuſtom of exerciſing boys in declamation, by making 
them repeat tragedies, as in my opinion this cuſtom is 
n with very great inconveniences. 

What a burthen is it upon a regent to be obliged 
to makeh a tragedy? Is not the profeſſion hard enough 
of itſelf, without loading it ſtill farther with the yoke 
of ſo. heavy and difagreeable a task? 

2. I call it an heavy and diſagreeable task, becauſe 
he can ſcarce ever promiſe himſelf, that he ſhall ſuc- 
ceed in it. We know how much pains M. Racine 
was at in compoſing the plays, he has left behind him, 
and yet beſides an admirable genius for poetry, and very 
ingular talents for theatrical repreſentations, he was 

VoL.IV, - Q abſolute 
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abſolute maſter of his time. What then can we ex. 
pect from a regent, who is otherwiſe very much em- 
ployed, and may have all the merit that belongs to his 
. profeſſion, without the talent of writing good French 
verſe, .much leſs of making large poems ? 
3. If any thing is likely to ruin the health of a pro- 
feſſor, it is the exerciſing eight or ten ſcholars in de- 
claiming for a conſiderable time. He muſt have lungs 
of iron, as Juvenal expreſſes it of the maſters of rheto- 
-rick, to hold up under fo terrible a fatigue. 
Dec amare doces, o ferrea pectora, (fi, 
I appeal for the truth of it to experience. | 
4. It often happens, that the ſcholars under pretence M 
of preparing for the tragedy, abandon or neglect the 
-eſſential duty of the claſs for near two months, which 
is no ſmall inconvenience.  _ K 
5. I do not inſiſt upon the expence, which neceſſa- 
rily attends theſe tragedies, nor upon the difficulty there M t 
often is to find actors, who ſometimes think they have M c 
a right to treat the profeſſor as they pleaſe, becauſe he MW * 
cannot do without them. e) 
6. Farther, the boys derive no ſolid or laſting ad-M tc 
vantage from this exerciſe. For uſually a day or two fo 
| after the tragedy is acted, they forget all they have ei 
| been at fo much trouble to learn by heart. 
| Part of theſe inconveniences has been endeavoured MW tin 
to be remedied, by making choice of tragedies com- the 
poſed by the beſt authors, and adapting them to the to 


theatre of the colleges, that is, by cutting off the parts ſup 

the women have in them; and it muſt be owned they |< 
have in ſome meaſure ſucceeded therein, and by this} can 
means have filled the memory of the boys with excel-W hay 

lent pieces of poetry, which may be very uſeful for the FW tog 
improvement of their underſtanding and taſte. nity 
. But there may be a fault even in this cuſtom, MW whe 


-which is common to good and bad tragedies. ® Quin-W whi 


2 n Ne geſtus quidem ommis ac ad quendam modum præſtare Cee 
motus I comedis petendus eſt. bet orator, plurimum tamen aberti are { 
Quamquam enim utrumque eorum A Scenico, Quintil, lib, i. c. ; '- Wl grea 

| tilian 
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tilian obſerves after Tully, that there is a great diffe- 
rence between the pronunciation of players and ora- 
tors; though it muſt be owned that the one may be 
of ſervice to the other. If ſo, why ſhould we exerciſe 
the boys in a manner of pronunciation, which they 
muſt neceſſarily avoid, when they come to ſpeak in 
WM publick ? 
8, One of the greateſt troubles of the regent in this 
-W cxerciſe, as I have often experienced, and am not the 
only one that has done it, is to keep the ſcholars in or- 
der, whom he ts often obliged to join all together, and 
over whom it is difficult to have a proper eye; as the 
care of forming the actors actually takes up the whole 
attention of the maſter. | 
1 9. To be ſhort, I ſhall conclude with the inconve- 
nience that muſt be looked upon as the greateſt, as it 
may be prejudicial to piety and good manners; and 
e that is, the danger there is in this ſort of exerciſe of 
e creating a deſire both in maſters and ſcholars, as is 
eW very natural, of informing themſelves with their own 
eyes of the manner they ought to act tragedies, and 
-o this end of frequenting the theatre, and growing 
ol fond of plays, which may have very bad conſequences, 
ie MW clpecially at their age. | 
What contributes moſt, if I miſtake not, to con- 
dM tinue the uſe of tragedies, is that ſeveral look upon 
n-M them as the only means of giving a certain ſolemnity 
ne to the diſtribution of prizes ſo neceſſary to excite and 
5M ſupport a ſpirit of emulation among the boys, which 
ys one of the great advantages of colleges. To this I 
is cannot oppoſe a better anſwer than experience itſelf, I 
|. have ſeen the prizes diſtributed for above twenty years 
he together in common exerciſes with very great ſglem- 
tity and a great concourſe of perſons of diſtinckion, 
m, who during the whole exerciſe kept a profound ſilence, 
in- which does not always happen when plays are repre- 
ſented, This is not peculiar to one college. There 
are ſeveral wherein theſe exerciſes. are performed with 
great reputation, and very lately in the college De la 
5 & Marche, 
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Marche, there was one for the diſtribution of prizes, 
here the audience was very fiumerous and well choſen, 
and the o reſpondent acquired a very great reputation. 
All theſe reaſons, Joined together, make me'think, 
that tragedies are leſs proper for the boys, than the o- 
ther exerciſes, I have ſpoke of. But as every one is 
at N to think as he pleaſes, and opinions differ up- 
on this fubject, I ſhall not blame thoſe WhO keep to 
the old cuſtom, and uſe all the caution neceſſary in it. 
One of the moſt eſſential in my opinion is not to 
give the paſſion of love any admittance into the trage - 
ies, how honeſt and lawful ſocver it may appear, | 
„Whatever excites love, Y ſays M. de Fenelon, the { 
e more artful and concealed it lies, appears to me \ 
more dangerous. M. de Rochefoucault is of the 
ſame opinion.“ All great diverſions, ſays he, ate 
dangerous to a Chriſtian; but of all that have been 
% invented, there is none we have ſo much reaſon to 8 
fear as plays. The paſſions are there ſo naturally W x 
«and artfully delineated, that they raiſe and imprint W n 
« them in our heart, eſpecially that of love: and'prin- M ſ. 
«© cipally, when it is repreſented as chaſte aid honeſt: t 


&« for the more innocent it appears to innocent ſouk, d 
© the more capable they are of being affected with it, 0 
44 Kc. 55 al 


I ſpeak not here of the balls and dancing, which 
ſometimes accompany tragedies, becauſe this cuſtom 
has no place in the univerſity. 

There has farther crept in a more intolerable abuſe, 
expreſly a forbidden by the law of God; I cannot tel 
hence it aroſe, though it bas laſted a long time; 
© miean that of drefling the boys in tragedies in women's 
clothes. Could they not know for the courſe of ſo ma 
ny years that ſuch a cuſtom, to uſe the words of Scrip: 
ture, was abominable in the fight of God? The im: 

© The ſon of M. de Fieubet neither ſhall a man put on a Vo. 
"9 ellor of parliament. man's garment : for all that « the 

ducat, des filles. ſo are abomination unto the Lo! 


- The, woman ſhall not wear thy God, Deut. XXU- 5. 
that which pertaineth unto « man, 


prudence 


— „ 
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prudence of ſome perſon, perhaps very ignorant, or 
not over religious, might have at firſt introduced it; 
and then the cuſtom was followed without reflection, 
when once eſtabliſhed, As ſoon as the univerſity for- 
bad it, all the world opened their eyes, and ſubmitted 
to ſo prudent and neceſſary a regulation. "Thoſe who 
had the greateſt ſhare in it, were principally determin- 
ed to it by what they had heard of a * famous profeſſor, 
a, man of excellent probity, who upon his death-bed 
expreſſed a great concern for having given into this cuſ- 
tom, which he knew had occaſioned diſorders among 
ſome of his ſcholars. We ſhould place ourſelves in 
that hour and ſituation, to form a right judgment of 
what we ought to follow or reject in this lite, 


3. Of Pronunciation. 


I have promiſed to ſay ſomewhat of pronunciation, 
which is a part of rhetorick, and this is the proper 
place for it. There is cauſe to fear that the maſters 
neglect it too much, both as to themſelves and their 
ſcholars. We ought, «ſpecially, in the higher claſſes, 
to ſet. apart one day in the week to exerciſe the boys in 
declaiming, for at leaſt the ſpace of half an hour. This 
cuſtom, was regularly practiſed whilſt I was a ſcholar, 
and. I followed it exactly after I became a maſter.” 
* Quintilian's treatiſe upon pronunciation is ſhort, but 
excellent; and may be very uſeful to the maſters, if 
they join with it that of * Tully. "There is another in 
French, but in manuſcript, which belonged to the fa- 
mous M. Lenglet, who excelled in the art of pro- 
nouncing ſtill more than in other things. I ſhall make 
uſe of theſe different treatiſes ia laying down the moſt 


general rules about pronunciation, and ſuch as are moſt 


* 7 


r M. de Belleville profeſſor of u M. Lenglet had it of a fa- 
rhetorick in the college du Pleſſis. mous actor in his time named Plo- 

$ Lib, xi, cap. 3. | ridor, © FT MN 

© Lib, üi. de Orat. n. 213, 227, | 
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The anſwer of Demoſthenes, when asked what 
he thought the chief point in eloquence, is known to 
all the world, and ſhews, that this great man looked 
upon pronunciation, not only as the moſt important 
qualification of an orator, but in a certain ſenſe, as 
the only one. In ſhort it is that quality, which can 
leaſt of all conceal its own defects, and is moſt capa- 
ble of hiding others ; and we often ſee, that a mean 
diſcourſe delivered with all the force and charms of 
action has a better effect, than the moſt beautiful ora- 
tion without them. 

Action conſiſts of two parts, which are the voice 
and geſture, one of which ſtrikes the ears, and the o- 
ther the eyes; two ſenſes by which we convey our 
ſentiments and thoughts into the minds of the hearers. 


I. Of the Voice. 
x Quintilian aſcribes the ſame qualifications to the 
voice and pronunciation as to diſcourſe. _ | 


1. It muſt be correct, that is, exempt from faults, 


ſo that the ſound of the voice and the pronunciation 
may have ſomething eaſy, natural, and agreeable in it, 
accompanied with. a certain air of politeneſs and deli- 
cacy, which the ancients called urbanity, and con- 
ſiſts in removing from it every foreign and ruſtick 
ſound. 1 | | 

2. The pronunciation muſt be clear, to which two 
things will contribute; firſt the right articulation of e- 
very ſyllable; for ſometimes ſome are ſuppreſſed, whilſt 
others are but lightly touched upon. But the moſt 
common fault, and moſt carefully to be avoided, is 
the not dwelling long enough upon the laſt ſyllables, 


and letting the voice fall at the end of periods. 7 As 
it 


w Cic, J. iii, de orat, n. 213. eſt, in quo nulla- neque ruſticitas, 
x Emendata erit, id eſt vitio neque peregrinitas reſonet, Quin- 

carebit, 6 fuerit os facile, emen- til. 
datum, jucundum, urbanum; id Y Ut eſt autem EW ver- 
rum 
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it is neceſſary to expreſs every word, nothing is more 
diſagreeable or inſupportable, than a ſlow and drawl- 
ing pronunciation, which calls over, in a manner, 
all the letters, and ſeems to count them one after ano- 
ther. | 
The ſecond obſervation is to know, how to ſuſtain 
and ſuſpend the voice by the different reſts and pauſes, 
which enter into the ſame period. One inſtance will 
explain my meaning, which I ſhall take from another 
paſſage of * Quintilian. The points here expreſs the 
pauſes. Animadverti judices, . . . . omnem accuſatoris 
crationem « . in duas . . . diviſam eſſe partes. This 
ſhort period contains but one ſenſe, which is not to be 
diſtinguiſhed by any comma, except at the word ſudi- 
es, Which is an apoſtrophe ; and yet the cadence, the 
ear, and even the breath require different reſts, in 
which all the harmony of pronunciation conſiſts. By 
accuſtoming the ſcholars to make theſe pauſes, as they 
read even where there are no commas, they will be 
taught at the ſame time to pronounce well. 

3. An ornamented pronunciation is that which is 
aſſiſted with an happy organ, an eaſy, loud, flexible, 
firm, durable, clear, ſonorous, mild, and piercing 
voice. For there is a voice made for the ear; not io 
much by its compaſs, as by a facility of being manag- 
ed at will, ſuſceptible of every ſound from the ſtrong- 
eſt to the ſofteſt. from the higheſt to the loweſt *; like 
an inſtrument well ſtrung, which gives the ſound the 
hand directs it to expreſs. Beſides this, a great force 
of breath is required, and lungs capable of holding out 
through the longeſt periods, and of dwelling upon them. 

We do not make ourſelves underſtood by violent 
and great pains, but by a clear and diſtin& pronunti- 
ation; and the principal ſkill is ſhewn in artfully ma- 


borum explanatio, ita omnes com- 2 Omnes voces, ut nervi in fidi- 

putare & velut annumerare literas, bus, ita ſonant ut I motu animi 

moleſtum & odioſum, quoque ſunt pulſe, Cic. lib. iii, 
* Lib. ix, cap. 4. de Orat. n. 216. 
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naging the different ſallies of the voice, in beginning 
With a tone, that may be raiſed or depreſſed without 

difficulty or conſtraint, and in ſo governing the voice, 
that it may be fully exerted in fach paſſages, where 
the diſcourſe requires great force and vehemence, and 
principally in ſtudying and copying nature in every 
thing. 


The whole beauty of pronunciation lies in the uni- 
on of two qualities, to all outward appearance oppoſite 
and. inconſiſtent, equality and variety. By the firſt 
the orator ſuſtains his voice, and governs the riſe and 
fall of it by fixed rules, which hinder him from being 
high and low as by chance, without obſerving any or- 
der or proportion, By the ſecond he avoids one of 


the moſt conſiderable faults in pronunciation, I mean, 


a tedious keeping on in one and the ſame tone; and on 
the other hand he diffuſes through it an agreeable va- 
riety, which awakens, raiſes and charms his audience, 
herein © reſembling the painters, who by a vaſt number 
of ſhadows and. colourings, almoſt imperceptible, and 
an happy mixture of the light and ſhade, know how 
to ſet off their pictures, and give them the juſt propot- 
tions which every part demands. Quintilian applies 
this laſt rule to the firſt period of the exordium of 
Tully's beautiful oration in defence of Milo. This 
paſſage deſerves to be read to pupils. 

There is another fault no leſs conſiderable, which 
likewiſe comes very near it, and is that of ſinging what 
one ſpeaks. This canting conſiſts in depreſſing or raiſing 
with a like tone ſeveral members of a period, or ſeve- 
ral periods together; ſo that the ſame inffections of the 
voice frequently return, and almoſt conftantly in the 
ſame manner. | 

4. Laſtly, the pronunciation muſt be proportioned 
to the ſubjects expreſſed, This is more eſpecially ſeen 


d Quid ad aures noſtras, & acti- c Hi ſunt actori, ut pictori, ex- 
onis ſuavitetem, quid eſt viciſſitu- poſiti ad variandum colores, Ib. 
dine, & varietate, & commutatione n. 217. 
aptius ? Lib. 111, de Orat. n. 225. f 
In 
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in the paſſions, which have J all, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, a peculiar language and a particular 
tone. For anger ſhews itſelf one way, compaſſion a- 
nother, and ſo the reſt, © To expreſs them well, we 
muſt begin with having a deep ſenſe of them; and to 
this end we ſhould livelily repreſent things to ourſelyes, 
and be affected with them, as if they actually paſſed in 
us. Thus the voice, as the interpreter of our ſenti- 
ments, will eaſily convey the fame diſpoſition into the 
mind of the auditors, it has derived from our own con- 
ceptions. It is the faithful image of the ſoul; it receives 
all the impreſſions and changes that the foul itſelf is 
capable of hus in joy it is clear, full and flowing; 
in ſorrow on the other hand it is flow, dull and gloo- 
my. Anger makes it rough, impetuous and interrupt- 
ed. In the confeſſion of a fault, making ſatisfacti- 
on, and intreating it becomes ſmooth, feartul and ſub- 
miffive. In a word. it follows nature and borrows the 
tone of every paſſion. 

The voice allo varies, and aſſumes different tones, 
according to the different parts of a diſcourſe. It con- 
forms itſelf to the difference of ſentiments, and ſome- 
times, though rarely, to the nature and force of cer- 
tain particular expreſſions. It would be evidently ri- 
diculous, to begin a diſcourſe all at once in a loud and 
violent ſtrain ; as nothing is more proper to gain upon 
others, than modeſty and reſervedneſs. Narrations 
deſigned to intereſt the audience in the point related 
require a ſimple, uniform and calm voice, not much 


different from what we uſe in converſation, and ſo of 


all the reſt. 


« Omnis motas animi ſuum à nobis acceprrit, hure -judicum 
quendam à natura habet vultum, animis dabit. Eſt enim mentis 
& ſonum, & geſtum, &c. iii, de index, & vclut exemplar: ac to- 
Orat, n. 216——219. tidem, quot illa mutationes habet. 

In his primum eſt bene affi- Quintil. N * 
ei, & concipere imagines rerum, f A principio cla mare, agreſte 
& tanquam veris moveri. Sic quiddam eft, M. de Orat. n. 227, 
ee rr 
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II. Of Geęſture. 


Gefture naturally follows the voice, and conforms 
itſelf in like manner to the ſentiments of the ſoul. It 
is a mute language, but eloquent, and often has 
more force than ſpeech itſelf. 

As the head has the firſt place among the parts of 
the body, it has it alſo in action. The firſt rule is to 
keep it up and in a natural poſture, the ſecond to ſuit 
its motions to the pronunciation and the action of the 
orator. When we refuſe or reject, or ſhew that 
we have an horror or execration of any thing or 
- perſon, then at the ſame time that we repel with the 
hand, we turn aſide the head as a mark of averſion. 

The countenance has a principal part in this point. 
There is a kind of motion or paſhon which it does not 
expreſs. It threatens, it careſſes, it intreats, it is 
ſorrowful and merry, it is proud and humble; it teſtifies 
friendſhip towards ſome, and averſion to others, it 
gives us to underſtand abundance of things, and often 
ſays more than the moſt eloquent diſcourſe could do. 


I never could comprehend how the s uſe of maſks 


came to continue ſo long upon the ſtage of the ancients. 
For certainly, it could not but ſu ppreſs in a great mea- 
ſure the vivacity of action which is principally ſeen in 
the countenance, and may properly be conſidered as the 
ſeat and mirror of all the ſentiments of the ſoul. Does 
it not frequently happen, that the blood, according 
as it is moved by different paſſions, ſhall ſometimes 
overſpread the countenance with a ſudden and mo- 
deſt ſuffuſion, ſometimes inflame and kindle it into 


g The actors wore maſks, ments of the womens head-dreſs. 
which covered the whole head, This may explain what Phædrus 
and beſides the features of the ſays in the fable of the maſk and 
ſare repreſented the beard, the the fox, 
kair, the ears, and all the orna- 


Perſonam tragicam forte vulpes 2 | 
l O quanta ſpecies ! inguit; cerebrum non habet. 
rage, 


* 
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rage, ſometimes by retiring from the cheeks, leave 
them pale and cold with fear, and at other times dif- 
fuſe through it a gentle and amiable ſerenity. All this 
is expreſſed in the countenance. Now a malk by 
covering it deprives it of this emphatical language, 
and takes from it a kind of life and ſoul, which makes 
it the faithful interpreter of all the ſentiments of the 
heart. I am not therefore ſur prized at the remark 
which Tully makes, when he is ſpeaking of Roſcius 
as an actor. Our old men, h ſays he, judge better 
than we, by not entirely approving even Roſcius him- 
ſelf, whilſt he ſpoke under his maſk. 

i But the countenance has likewiſe one part ſuper- 
eminent above the reſt, viz. the eyes. Tis by them 
eſpecially that the ſoul diſplays itſelf, and ſhews itſelf 
in a manner externally ; ſo that even without moving 
of them, joy ſhall make them more lively, and for- 
row overcaſt them with a kind of cloud. Add to 
this, that nature has given them tears, the faithful in- 
terpreters of our thoughts, which impetuouſly force 
themſelves a paſſage in grief, and flow gently down in 
joy. But how expreſſive are they in the different mo- 
tions imparted to them; they are bold or languid, 
haughty and threatning, mild, rough or terrible, and 
all this according to our wants, and the occaſion? 

To be ſhort &, I paſs to the hands, without the aſiſt- 
ance of which, action would be languid and almoſt dead. 
How many motions are they capable of, ſince there is 
ſcarce a word which they are not ſometimes eager to 
expreſs ? For the other parts of the body aid and con- 


hk Quo melius noſtri illi ſenes, manant, Motu verò intenti, re- 
qui perſonatum, ne Roſcium qui- miſſi, ſuperbi, torvi, mites, aſperi 
dem, magnopere laudabant, Lib, fiunt: que, ut actus popoſcexit, 
ili. de Orat. n. 221. fingentur, Quintil, 

i Sed in ipſa vultu plurimum k Manus vers, fine quibus 
valent oculi, per quos animus trunca eſſet actio ac debilis, vix 


maximꝭ emanat, ut, citra mo- 
tum quoque, & hilaritate eniteſ- 
eint, & triſtitia quoddam nubilum 
ducant, Quinetiam Iacrymas his 
natura mentis indices dedit : quz, 
aut erumpunt dolore, aut lætitia 


Qs. 


dici : poteſt quot motus habeant, 


cam penè ipſam verborum copiam * 


perſequantur. Nam ceteræ partes 
loquentem adjuvant : he (prope 
eſt ut dicam) ipſæ Icquuatur, 
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tribute to diſcourſe, but theſe may be almoſt ſaid to 
ſpeak of themſelves, and be underſtood. We know 


that the Pantomimes profeſſed to repreſent exactly, 
and in a manner to paint in their geſtures and poſtures 
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all the actions and paſſions of mankind. *The an- 
cients called this act of the Pantomimes a kind of 
dumb muſick, which had found out a method of ſub- 
ſtituting the language of the hands to that of the 
mouth, of ſpeaking to the eyes by the aſſiſtance of the 
fingers, and of expreſſing by ſilence more eloquent 
and emphatical than words themſelves, what could 
ſcarce be explained by diſcourſe or writing. 

The motion of the hands naturally follows the 
voice, and muſt conform to it. In common geſture, 
whilſt we pronounce a period, we muſt carry the 
right hand from left to right, beginning at the breaſt 
and ending at the ſide, the fingers being a little raiſed 
above the wriſt, open and at liberty, and the arm ex- 
tended at full length, without raiſing the elbow as 
high as the ſhoulder, but keeping it always clear of the 
body, and obſerving that the geſture muſt ordinarily 
begin with the motion of the elbow. After this we 
carry the left hand from right to left, with the ſame 
proportions as were obſerved in the motion of the right 
hand. The arm muſt be held after each geſture cloſe 


I A Prince of Pontus coming 
to Nero's court upon ſome buſineſs, 
and having ſeen a famrus Panto- 
mime dance with fo much art, 
that though he underſtood nothing 
of what was ſung, yet he was 
thereby able to comprehend what 
was meant, vpon his departure 
defired the Emperor to make him 
a preſent of that dancer, And 
upon Nero's aſking what vſe he 
would make of him; why, ſays 
he, I have certain barbarians bor. 
dering vron my dominions, who 
ſpeak a language which no body 
underſtands, and this man by his 
geſtures ſhall ſerie me as an inter- 
preter, Lucian de taltat. 


m Hanc partem muſice diſci- 
plinæ mutam nominavere majotes 
ſeilicet quæ ore clauſo manibus lo- 
quitur, & quibuſdam geſticulatio- 
nibus facit intelligi, quod vix nar- 
rante lingua, aut ſeripture texto, 
poſſet agnoſci. Aurel. Caſſiod. 


Loquaciſſimæ manus, linguoſi 
digiti, clamoſum ſilentium, ex- 
pofitio tacita , . , Idem, lib. iv. 
Epiſt. ult. 

Mirari ſolemus Scene peritos, 
qudd in omnem ſigaiſicationem 
rerum & affectuum parata illo- 


rum eſt manus, & yerborum vee 


locitatem geſtus aſſequitur. Senec. 
Epiſt. 121. 


to 
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to the ſide, till the period is at an end; and when it is 
finiſhed, the two hands muſt fall negligently upon the 
deſk, if it is from thence we ſpeak, and never below 
it; or at their full length before, if we ſpeak flanding, 
without any ſupport ; or upon the knees, if ſitting on 
a chair. There are a thouſand methods of varying 
theſe geſtures, which are to be learnt from uſe and ex- 
erciſe alone. 

There is a ſecond kind of geſture relating to the 
extent and dimenſions of every thing. 

To expreſs any thing that is high, we muſt lift 
up our eyes as high as we can, without ſcarce raiſin 
the head, but turning it a little on one fide, and throw- 
ing down both arms together at their full length, 
but keeping them clear of the body, and fo as to 
have the outſide of the hands turned towards the 
auditor. 

To ſhew the depth of any thing, we muſt caſt our 
eyes down to the ground, and ſtretch out both our 
arms on the oppoſite ſide ſomewhat raiſing them, and 
ſhewing the outſide of the hand, which is next the 
auditor, the other remaining more raiſed and free, 

To expreſs breadth, it ſuffices to extend both hands 
at the ſame time, beginning always directly before us, 
and ending at the two ſides, but ſo as to keep the 
hands always upon a level with the wriſts, and to car- 
ry our eyes round the whole ſpace, they are able to 
comprehend. | 

To expreſs length, we mult ſtretch out both our 
arms either this way or that, but on the ſame ſide, fo 
as to keep the hands upon a level with the wriſt, the 
elbow, and one another, the inſide of the hands be- 
lng turned downwards, N 

The third kind of geſture relates to the paſſions. 
This matter is too large poſſibly to enter into an ac- 
count ſo ſhort as this, in which my deſign is only to 
lay down the moſt general and neceſſary rules, The 


maſters will eaſily ſupply the reſt. 
The 


— 
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The maſters of the art take notice, that the mo- 
tion of the hand muſt begin and end with the ſenſe, 
becauſe otherwiſe it muſt either precede the diſcourſe, 
or laſt longer than it. Now both theſe would be faulty, 
We mult not pretend to lay down fixed and certain 
rules upon the ſubject I am here treating of. One 
thing, as 2 N obſerves, ſuiting well with one, 
which would ſit ill upon another, without our ſome- 
times being able to give a reaſon for it; ſo far, that in 
ſome the ® refinements of pronunciation ſhall not be 
graceful, and in others the very faults not diſpleaſe. 
Thus every one in forming his action muſt not only 
conſult the general rules, but carefully ſtudy his own 
actual diſpoſition, and perſonal qualifications. 
But the moſt important precept of all, both as to 
the voice or geſture, is to ſtudy nature, to look upon 
it here as in every thing elſe, as the beſt maſter and 
ſureſt guide that can be followed, to place the perfection 
of the art in a perfect imitation of it, endeavouring 
only after the example of painters to embelliſh and ſet 
it off a little, but without ever ſwerving from a juſt 
likeneſs, When children are at liberty amongſt them- 
ſelves, and when in diſcourſing together they break 
out into ſome heat, they are under no difficulty in ſeek- 
ing either for tone or geſture. All comes to them as 
it were mechanically, becauſe they only follow the 
impulſe of nature. Why, when they are put upon 
declamation, do we find them for the moſt part al- 
moſt dumb, motionleſs, confuſed and perplexed ? It is, 
becauſe they think that then they muſt ſpeak and act in 
a very different manner, in which they are much 
miſtaken. For which reaſon we cannot too early, 
when children are put upon ſpeaking in the claſſes, or 
made to repeat their leſions, accuſtom them to aſſume 
a natural tone, that is, ſuch as they uſe in their fa- 


n In quibuſquam virtutes non tantùm ex communibus præcep- 
habent gratiam, in quibuſdam tis, ſed etiam ex natura ſua capiat 
vitia ipſa delectant. conſilium formandæ actionis. 


© Quare norit ſe quiſque, nec 
* | n. iliar 
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miliar diſcourſe; and the ſame may be ſaid of any 
one, that is to ſpeak in publick. Nor is this obſerva- 
tion contrary to the ſtudy of the voice and geſture, 
which I have ſo earneſtly recommended. This ſtudy 
hould be applied to in the cloſet; but when he comes 
to ſpeak, the orator muſt not ſeem to have ſtudied it 
at all. All muſt flow eaſily from him. Art muſt 
look like nature, his voice and geſture muſt ſhew 
nothing ſtudied, and he muſt call to mind this great 
principle, which in general relates to all the parts of 
eloquence. ? Nothing is beautiful bat what is irue. 
Only truth is amiable, 


HEEEESEESEEEEEE HEEEERKEEEEEENEEE 


ARTICLE the THIRD. 
Of Compoſitions and publick Aions. 


T is by compoſitions, either in verſe or proſe, that 
the regents do moſt honour to their colleges, and 
eſtabliſh their own reputation in a more eminent 
manner, The univerſity has at all times abounded in 
famous poets and orators, who have ſtrove to keep up 
the glory it has ſo long acquired of ſhining and excel- 
ling in all kinds of literature; and every profeſſor 
muſt look upon this glory of the univerſity as a precious 
inheritance, which he is obliged to preſerve, and if 
poſſible, to augment by his labour and application. 
The compoſitions I am here ſpeaking of are com- 
monly ſuch as celebrate the name and actions of prin- 
ces, generals, miniſters and magiſtrates, in a word, 
all the great men who diſtinguiſh themſelves in an 
reſpe& whatſoever ; and it is a kind of publick ho- 
mage, which the univerſity pays to virtue and merit. 


P Deſpreaux Ep. g. 


But 
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But it muſt be remembred, that this homage is in 
reality due only to virtue and merit; and that when 
it is not founded upon truth, it degenerates into a 
ſhameful adulation, equally diſhonourable to the per- 
ſon who commends, and the perſon commended. 
We muſt therefore never praiſe what is not truly lau- 
dable; and that uſually with modeſty and caution, 
by avoiding all extravagant exaggerations, which 
ſerve only to render what we fay fufßected. 

There is a manner of commending fo evidently 
falſe, and ſo directly oppoſite to the taſte and judg- 
ment of the publick, that a perſon of common ſenſe 
in my opinion cannot help avoiding it. Thus when 
Nero made the funeral oration of the Emperor Clay- 
dius his predeceſſor, he was 1 attentively heard in all 


the reſt ; but when he came to ſpeak of his prudence 


and wiſdom, the audience could not help laughing, 


though the oration was very eloquent, and drawn up 
by Seneca, who had a very fruitful genius and a very 
florid ſtile, according to the taſte of that age, though 
he ſometimes wanted judgment. | 

There is another fault leſs ſhocking in appearance, 
but not leſs blameable, becauſe it is contrary to reli- 
gion; and that is to give Princes the attributes which 
belong only to God, by conſidering them as the maſ- 
ters of nature; as diſpoſing of it at their pleaſure ; as 
changing the order of the ſeaſons as they thipk fit, 
and making them believe that by conferring the title of 
miniſter, they likewiſe confer merit; an impious flat- 
tery, not to be pardoned even in a Pagan, who ap- 
plying to an Emperor, that had aſſumed the character 
2 God, and had committed to his care the educa- 
tion of the young Princes his nephews, * intreats him 


* 


4 Cetera pronis animis aud ita. 
Poſtquam ad providentiam {ap en- 
tiamque flexit, nemo riſui tempe· 
rare t, qua nquam oratio a eneca 
compaſita, multum cultus præ- 
ferret, ut fuit illi viro ingen um 
amenum, & temporis illius auri- 


bus accommodatum. Tacit, Annal. 
lib, xiit, cap. 3. 

r Ut qpamum nobis ex pecta- 
tionis adjecit, tantum ingeni1 aſpi- 
ret; dexterque ac volens adfit, & 
me, qualem eſſe credidit, faciat- 
Quintil, lib, iv. in Pref, 


to 
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to inſpire him with all the underſtanding, that was 


neceſſary in the diſcharge of ſo noble an employment, 
and make him ſuch as he judged him to be. There is 
a jealons ear, that I may uſe the ſcripture expreſſion, 
which hears ſuch diſcourſe with indignation, Auris 
zeli, audit omuin; and we cannot ſay how far ſuch 
blaſphemies, for I do not ſcruple to call them ſo, are 
capable of drawing down misfortunes and curſes: on a 
Chriſtian kingdom. | | 
The taſte of ſound eloquence inſpires a very diffe- 
rent manner, and infuſes, eſpecially in point of praiſe, 


a prudent diſcretion and a wiſe ſobriety. We mul 


herein imitate, as much as is poſſible, the ingenious 
and artful addreſs of the ancients, who knew how to 
praiſe in a curious and delicate manner, and ſometimes 
even Whilſt they ſeemed to be employed upon ſome- 
what elſe. * Tully: in his beautiful oration for Li- 
garius ſays, he hopes that Cæſar, who neuer firgets: any. 
thing but the injuries that haue been offered him, wall 
call to mind the inviolable attachment which the bro- 
ther of Ligarius had to him; Qi oui nabul: ſales 
preter injarigs. One word thrown into a diſcourſe in 
this manner, is worth a whole panegyrick. 

Horace declaring that he has not capacity fufficient 
to deſcribe the glorious victories of Auguſtus, ſeems 
to have nothing in view but to anſwer thoſe, who had 
adviſed him to leave off writing fatyr ; but his real 
deſign was to commend that Prince in ſuch a manner, 
as might not offend his extreme delicacy in point of 
commendation ; cut male ft palpere, recalcitrat undigus 
turns, The reply he makes by Trebatius, that at 
leaſt he might celebrate the private and pacifick vir- 
tnes of Auguſtus, his juſtice, his conſtancy and mag- 
nanimity, as Lucilius had done Scipio's, this turn, I 
lay, is in the ſame taſte, and till more pleaſing by the 
indirect compariſon of this Prince with ſo great a man 
as Scipio was. | 
i Wifd, i, 10. t Cic. pro Ligar, n. 35. u Lib. r. Satyr. 1. 

| M. Defpreaux, 
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M. Deſpreaux, the worthy diſciple of Horace, has 
in ſeveral paſſages imitated his maſter's ſkill in com- 
mending ; but I queſtion whether any where in a 
more beautiful and ingenious manner, than where he 
puts the panegyrick of Lewis the fourteenth into the 
mouth of Sloth, 


Ah, were are fled thoſe happy times of peace, 

When idle Kings, diſſolv'd in thoughtleſs eaſe, 
Refign'd their ſcepters, and the toils of ſtate 

To counts, or ſome inferior magiſtrate : 

Loll'd on their thrones, devoid of thought or pain; 
And nodding, flumber'd out a lazy reign ? 
But tis no more: That golden age is gone, 

And an unwearied Prince fills Gallia's throne. 

Each day he frights me with the noiſe of arms, 
Slights my embraces, and defies my charms. 

In vain does nature, ſeas and rocks oppoſe 


To bar his virtue, which undaunted goes 
— Thro' Lybia's burning ſands, and Scythia's ſnows. 
His name alone my trembling ſubjects dread ; 
Not his own cannon does more terror ſpread. 


This is a maſter-piece in its kind, and whoever can 
introduce any thing like it into a copy of verſes, may 
ſafely rely upon the approbation of the publick. 


Praiſes and panegyricks are not the only ſubjects of 


poems and publick actions. Others may be choſen, 
which are no leſs fruitful to the orator, and may equal- 
ly pleaſe perſons of a good taſte ; ſuch as diſſertations 

upon eloquence, poetry, hiſtory, or ſome point of li- 
terature. Examples may be found in the collection, 
which has lately been publiſhed of ſeveral pieces in 
verſe or proſe by the profeſſors of the univerſity. 

As the diſcourſes I am now ſpeaking of, whether 
panegyricks or diſſertations, are principally made for 
ſhew, I know that according to the rules of ſound 
rhetorick, one may pompoully diſplay in them the 
. riches, of eloquence, and the art which elſewhere 


ſhould be concealed, may here ſhew itſelf with more 
liberty. 
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liberty. But yet this muſt be done with caution ; and 
we muſt remember that a ſolid and judicious diſcourſe 
will always meet with applauſe, and that we muſt not 
ſtrive to be diſtinguiſhed by witticiſm and gingling, 
and eſpecially muſt take care to avoid ſuch affected 
turns, and that kind of points which 'may pleaſe an 
ignorant multitude, but diſguſt every ſenſible and ju- 
dicious hearer, | 

The panegyrick of Trajan by Pliny the younger, 
the collection of ſuch diſcourſes entitled Panegyrici ve- 
eres, and ſtill more the works of Seneca, may ſupply 
an orator with abundance of thoughts but he muſt ' 
correct them by the ſtile of Cicero. We have like- 
viſe excellent models of this kind in the funeral ora- 
tions and academical diſcourſes of the moderns. | 


FEB BEER 


ARTICLE the FOURTH. 
Of the Studies of . the Maſters. 


HAT I have ſaid of compoſitions and pub- 
lick acts makes a great outward ſhew, but 
does not comprehend the eifential duty of a regent, 
which conſiſts in the ſolid inſtruction he owes to his 
cholars. To ſucceed in this, he ſtands in need of la- 
dour and ſtudy. Even the loweſt claſſes require a cer- 
ain degree of learning, which is not to be acquired 
but by reading. Beſides, a profeſſor ordinarily does 
tot ſtop there, and muſt qualify himſelf for paſſing 
to the ſuperior-claſſes. - n 
A regent's firſt ſtudy muſt relate to the points he 
teaches, and the authors he explains. Thus for in- 
lance, a grammarian is not allowed to be ignorant of 
vhat the ancients have written upon grammar, and 
ſill leſs of what the Meſſ. de Port Royal have left us 
upon that head. A profeſſor of rhetorick muſt have 
we FE imbibed 
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imbibed his art from the ſame ſources, and have tho- 
roughly ſtudied the old Greek and Latin rhetoricians. 
Not that either of them ſhould load their ſcholars with 
a great number of precepts, but in order to make a 
choice they muſt all be known; and an able maſter, 
that hath both judgment and capacity, will find a great 
aſſiſtance from what he reads towards inſtructing youth. 

I am of the ſame opinion with reſpect to authors, 
The moſt eaſy have their obſcurities; and a regent 
muſt have all the interpreters, or at leaſt the moſt 
eſteemed upon thoſe he explains. There are indeed 
abundance, of trifles amongſt a great many ſolid re- 
marks; but he muſt make choice, and diſtribute ſuch 
only amongſt his ſcholars, as are ſuitable to their age 
and capacity. | ; 

Beſides the ſtudy of the claſs, a regent muſt acquire 
ſuch a fund of erudition, as is eſſential to a man of 
letters: He ſhould be well acquainted with the Greek, 
and no ſtranger to hiſtory ; nor muſt the extent of 
theſe branches of knowledge frighten, him from, pur- 
ſuing them. It is incredible how far an hour or two 
ſpent regularly. every day in ſtudy, will carry him by 
the end of the year; let him but have courage only 
to begin, and if poſſible to join himſelf to ſome dili- 
gent and well diſpoſed perſon. of the fraternity, and 
let them confer together upon the authors: they have 
ſeparately read, and read nothing without making 
extracts, noting what relates to different ſubjects, as 
eloquence, poetry, hiſtory and antiquity. I remem- 
ber to have read over in this manner a great while ago 
_ almoſt all the lives, of Plutarch with a ſkilful friend, 
who had an excellent taſte. We ſet apart an after- 
noon in every week for this ſmall conference, which 
was made as we walked abroad, when time permit- 
ted. We mutually communicated what we had found 
moſt beautiful and remarkable, each propoſed bis dit- 
ficulties, and we were often ſurprized that we had 

ed over paſſages too lightly, in the notion that ve 
ad underſtaod them, when in reality we 1 
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know no exerciſe more agreeable to perſons of learn- 
ing and underſtanding, than fuch walks and conver- 
ſations. 

Livy had been read over entirely ſome time before 
in ſuch conferences held once a week in the college de 
Beauvais, where ſome profeſſors of other colleges were 
ſometimes pleaſed to be preſent; and though the con- 
verſation was not long, for it began after ſchool time 
in the eveiiing, yet at the end of a certain number of 
years the author was read through, and the work 


Rumed. M. Orevier, now regent of the ſecond claſs 


in the college de Beauvais, held the pen and took 
down all the remarks. which he one day / defigns to 
give the publick, with a new edition of that author, 
which I hope will be to general ſatisfaction. 

It is plain, that a certain number of bobks are re- 
quiſite for this ſort of ſtudy, and I cannot too earneſt- 
ly adviſe the profeſſors to collect each of them a fmall 
libraty, greater or leſs, according to their wants and 
income. The King's liberality in eſtabliſhing a gra- 
tuitous inſtruction in all our colleges, has enabled us, 
and I may add, laid us under an obligation of putting 
ourſelves to this expence, which is as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to our profeſſion, as the inſtruments ure in any 


trade to the workmen. » Aleibiades meeting withia 


ſchool-· maſter, who had none of Homer's works, could 
not forbear giving him a box on the ear, and treating 
him as an ignorant fellow, and one who could not 
make any other than ignorant ſcholars; and might 


not We ſay the ſame 'thing of a profeſſor, Who has 


no books? | | 

It is difficult to have a taſte for letters without hav- 
ing one for books, which are the enjoyment of a man 
of ſenſe, eſpecially in his old age, as Tully elegantly 
obſer ves in a letter to his friend Atticus, where he in- 
treats him to reſerve his IBibrary for him, which he 


deſigned to purchaſe with part of his revenue. * Bib- 


w ZElian, lib. ili. cop, 38. x Lib, i, Ep. 9. | 
; liathecam 
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liothecam tuam cave cuiguam deſpondeas, guamvis acrim 
- amatorem inVeneris: nam ego omnes mas vindemiolas 
eo reſervs, ut illud ſulſidium ſeneftuti parem. In a- 
nother letter he tells him, that this acquiſition will 
complete his wiſhes, and make him the happieſt man 
in the world. Noli deſperare fore ut libros tus facere 
foſſim meos. Quod ſi afſequor, ſupers Craſſum divitiis; 
atque omnium agros, luces, prata contemno. 

Whilſt I am writing this, I am informed that a 
profeſſor affected with the ſame - deſires as Tully, 
and with the ſame taſte, has not ſcrupled to charge 
himſelf with an annuity of four hundred livres a year, 
in order to purchaſe the library of one of his brethren 
Y lately deceaſed in the univerſity, who had made 
a good uſe of his books. I wiſh the example of both 
may meet with followers, 

We are nearly concerned to excite amongſt us, or 
rather to preſerve that taſte of knowledge and learn- 
ing, which has always reigned in the univerſity, and 
to excite in ourſelves a noble emulation by the remem- 
brance of the great men, Who have done it ſo much 
honour, and whoſe names are ſo well known, and fo 
much reſpected throughout the Chriſtian world, Bu- 
dæus, Turnebus, Ramus, Lambinus, Muretus, Bu- 
chanan, Paſſeratius, Caſaubon, all profeſſors in the 
univerſity, or the college royal. 

Tis this taſte of learning and books, which has 
acquired France ſo many famous Printers, that have 
carried the art of printing to the higheſt degree of 
perfection. I cannot help inſerting here what we 

read in M. Baillet concerning the famous Stephen's, 
- who have rendred their name immortal, not only by 
the neatneſs and beauty of their Hebrew, Greek and 
Roman characters, but their ſingular exactneſs, and 


. l v M, Heuzet, author of the farther preparing to publiſh ſome 
two Latin books for the uſe of other pieces, that might be very 
young beginners which I have - uſeful to youth. | 


mentioned above, and who was ; 
a 18 their 
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their ability and great diſintereſtedneſs, which made 
them prefer the publick intereſt to their own. 
The economy of Robert Stephens's houſe, * ſays 
this author, was excellent. He received no workmen 
into his printing-houſe, but ſuch as were ſkilled in 
Greek and Latin, and capable of being maſters elſe- 
where. He had beſides this, men and maids, who 
were not allowed to talk any thing but Latin, as well 
as all the workmen in the printing-houſe. His wife and 
daughter underſtood it perfectly, and were obliged 
with all the domeſticks to talk nothing elſe. So that 
the ſtore-houſes the chambers, the ſhop, the kitchen ; 
in a word, from the top of the houſe to the bottom, 
all ſpoke Latin at Robert Stephens's This generous 
printer had uſually ten men of learning in his houſe, 
all of them foreigners, who corrected his impreſſions 
under him; and not fatisfied with the application he 
gave to the correction of the ſeveral proofs which came 
from his preſſes, he publickly .expoſed the printed 
ſheets before they were taken off, and promiſed a re- 
ward to ſuch as ſhould find out any faults in them, 
The ſhop of that famous printer was almoſt admi- 
rable, for the zeal, taſte, and eager purſuit after books 
and ſciences ; for application and exactneſs in the diſ- 
charge of his duty; for diſintereſtedneſs, nobleneſs of 
ſoul and ſentiments, and the love of rhe publick. It 
certainly would not be wrong or diſhonourable in us to 
copy after ſo excellent a pattern; and this has been my 
view in this ſmall digreſſion, which I hope the reader 
will excuſe. | 


z Jugem, des Sav, tom. 1. 
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The application.of | ſome particular . e 0- the go- 
vernmont of -the- Glaſſes. | 


PF\HERE is nothing mentioned in this work, but 
1 what is commonly practiſed in the claſſes, ex- 
cepting two articles, the one relating to the ſtudy of 
the French tongue, and the other to hiſtory, upon 
which I could wiſh that more time and care were 
ſpent than is uſual. Under the, ſtudy of hiſtory J 
comprehend geography, chronology, fable and anti- 
quities. There is often occaſion to ſpeak of them in 
the claſſes, but they are not uſually taught there in a 
conſtant and regular manner by principles and method. 
Theſe ſtudies are allowed to be an important part of 
the education of youth, and to be either abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to them, or at leaſt extremely uſeful. But it 
is queſtioned, whether they can enter into the ſcheme 
of the claſſes, where the whole time ſeems taken up 
with the multiplicity of the other matters taught in 
them ; and certainly the caſe is not without difficulty, 
though I do not think it abſolutely impracticable. 
Firſt, as to the French tongue, half an hour twice 
or thrice a Week ſpent upon this ſtudy might ſuffice, 
becauſe continued through the whole courſe of all the 
clafſes. Till ſuch time as a book is drawn up for the 
uſe of the boys, containing the moſt neceſſary rules of 
grammar, and the principal obſervations of M. de 
Vaugelas, F. Bouhours, &c. upon the French tongue, 
the maſters may content themſelves with explaining 
one or other of them to their ſcholars by word of 
mouth, and making the application of them to ſome 
beautiful paſſage in a French book. Fifteen or twenty 
rules and obſervations would ſuffice for one year. 


4 — Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory might be diſtributed in the following man- 
ner. That of the Old and new Teſtament ſhould be 
for the three loweſt claſſes, the ſixth, fifth, and fourth; 
Fable and Antiquities for the third; the Greek Hiſ- 
tory for the ſecond ; the Roman down to the Empe- 
rors for Rhetorick ; and laſtly, the Hiſtory of the Em- 
perors, for Philoſophy. 
-- I do. not mean, that all theſe portions of hiſtory 
ſhould be explained to the boys in their claſs, for that 
would take up too much time, and be abſolutely im- 
poſſible; but I would have a certain taſk given them 
to be read by themſelves in private every day, which 
they ſhould be obliged to give an account of from 
time to time in their claſs. To this end it would be 
requiſite to have books drawn up expreſly for the uſe 
of the boys. | 
We have two excellent ones for ſacred hiſtory, to 
wit, the Hiſtorical Catechiſm of M. VAbbe Fleury, 
which may ſerve in the ſixth ; and the Abridgment of 
the Old Teſtament, latelySrinted for John Deſaint, 
which the Journals of Paris and Trevoux have very 
nuch recommended, may ſerve for the fifth and 
| Wiourth. The firſt is a ſhort abridgment made expreſly 
or children, and adapted to the meaneſt capacity 
the other is much larger, and includes the moſt beau- 
tifual and remarkable part of the Old Teſtament, ei- 


„cher in point of facts, ſentiments, or maxims. 

hope we ſhall ſoon have a ſmall treatiſe upon the 
* Eiibulous hiſtory proper to be put into the hands of 
ue boys. In the mean time they may make uſe of 
© chat of Galtrucius or F. Jouvenci. I have already 
„nentioned a {mall abridgment of the Roman Antiqui- 
; ties printed in 1706, which may ſerve till a larger is 


compoſed. Es | | 
What we moſt want, are hiſtories of the Greeks 
Y und Romans exprelly written for the uſe of youth. I 
have engaged to write the former, and ſhall diligently 
Fenploy myſelf about it. They may turn their views 
I. pains upon the Roman Hikory;, in the mean 
—̃ — „ 
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while, we may make uſe of the Univerſal Hiſtory of 
M. de Meaux; which indeed is a very ſhort abridg- 
ment as to facts, but makes a conſiderable amends by 
the excellent reflections it contains. We have another 
abridgment of the Roman Hiſtory tranſlated from the 
Engliſh of Lawrence Echard, which is a very good W* 
one and * e The Hiſtory of the Revolu- ! 
tions of the Roman Republick, by M. PAbbe de ver- f 
tot, and that of the Triumvirate, may ſuffice to gire 
the boys a juſt idea of the latter times of the republick. 
It would be a very uſeful work, and in my opinion 
a very eaſy one, to abridge what M. de Tillemont I * 
has left us upon the Hiſtory of the Roman Emperors. WW 
We find in this hiſtory illuſtrious examples of the great- ¶ fe 
eſt virtues, and perfect models in the art of govern- n. 
ment. The reading of this work would ſuit mighty I ti: 
well with the ſtudents in philoſophy, and equally pre- Not 
pare them for the ſtudy of theology and of the law. 
By this means the boys wgyld have a tolerable know- We 
ledge of aficient hiſtory, We much better qualifi- MW 
ed to enter afrerwards upon the ſtudy of the modern. 
Upon the bare expoſition, which I have made, all m 
the world will doubtleſs agree, that it were to be wiſh-M £ 
ed ſuch a plan could be executed; as it is evident, ¶ ut 
that the boys inſtructed in this manner would carry Hd 
away from college abundance of uſeful and agreeable 
knowledge, which might be of great ſervice to them 
all the reſt of their lives. Let us examine therefore, ¶ Vin 
Whether this plan is practicable or no. Now in the 
manner 1 propoſe it, it is in my opinion very eaſily re. 
duced to practice. For I require only of the profeſſors 
to ſet their ſcholars every day a certain taſk, and ap 
nt them a certain number of pages to read in the 
books of hiſtory, which I ſuppoſe they have in the! 
Hands, and to make them give an account from tims 
to time of what they read, which may amount to abou! 
half an hour every day. I know well that ſeveral 0 
them may happen to miſapply this time, and the fam: 
will fall out in all their other ſtudies. But as wn 
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by far the moſt agreeable, there is cauſe to hope, that 

the greateſt number will apply to it with pleaſure, eſ- 
pecially if care be taken to ſet a mark of honour upon 

it, to give it admiſſion into the publick exerciſes, to 
propoſe prizes and rewards for ſuch as ſhall diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in it, and to employ all the means which 

the induſtry of an able and diligent maſter will not 

fail to ſuggeſt to him. Ace of 264 bow 
Chronology is naturally joined to hiſtory, and no- 
thing is more eaſy, or takes up leſs time than to give 
de boys a general idea of it, ſufficient to let them 
t how very nearly at what time the events paſſed, 
which they read of; and that is all that can be ex- 
rected from them. We muſt likewiſe never fail to 

. nake them acquainted in ſome meaſure with the au- 
bor explained to them, the principal circumſtances 
of his life, and the time when he lived. One day 

+ sI was explaining the paſſage, where Quiatilian 
. W nentions the Greek hiſtorians, a young man aſked me, 
J. Nohy he made no mention of Plutarch. He had read 
1 MW ifveral of his lives, but had not been taught at what 
me and under what emperors he live. 
1. 4s to geography, it may be taught the boys with- 
t, Wout taking up much time or trouble. The plaineſt 
rd eaſieſt way of fixing it in the memory, and at the 
eme time hiſtorical events, is whenever a city, river, 
mA” iſland is mentioned in an author, to be exact in 
re, dointing them out upon a map. By. following a ge- 
pe eral thro? all his expeditions, fuch as an Hannibal, a 
JJipio, a Pompey, a Cæſar, or an Alexander, the boys 
vill have occaſion to paſs over all the memorable 
faces of the world, and by that means imprint for ever 
Ja their mind the ſeries of facts and ſituation of towns. 
When they are a little accuſtomed to this method, it 
imef vill be very eaſy to tcach them the degrees of longitude 
Jad latitude, and the whole doctrine of the ſpheres 
Irhus it may be very proper, in order to teach them 
Yodera geography, to engage them ſometimes at home 
read certain pages of the Gazette, and oblige them 
| 1 ta 
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to trace out upon the map the different places menti- 
onedin it. All this is but a kind of diverſion, and yet 
will teach them geography in a more laſting manner, 
than all the regular leſſons that are given them in form, 
What I am here ſaying ſuppoſes, that the children 
have maps in their chambers, and indeed they ſhould 
never be without them; and I queſtion whether it 
would not be poſſible to have them likewiſe in every 
claſs. It would be ſufficient to have a large map of 
the world, with maps of the Roman Empire, Greece 
and Aſia Minor, and ſome few others of the like ſort, 
The expence would not be very great, and might fall 
upon the ſcholars, as theſe maps muſt be renewed 
from time to time. I know that this cuſtom has been 
put in practice in ſome colleges with ſucceſs. Perhaps 
alſo one might add to them two tables of chronology, 
one of which ſhould come. down to the birth of 
Chriſt, and the other to our own times. 

In propoſing theſe different ſtudies, I do not mean 
that the Latin or Greek tongues ſhould either of them 
be neglected. We may eaſily, if I am not miſtaken, 
reconcile them together. What ſhould principally 
prevail in the claſſes is the buſineſs of explication ; that 
of a Greek author eſpecially I would never have omit- 
ted, but that half an hour ſhould be ſpent upon it e- 
very day. This is a ſmall matter, and yet when that 
time is regularly employed, it goes a great way by the 
end of the year. The repetition of leſſons requires 
the leaſt time; as it is the leaſt ſerviceable to the ſcho- 


lars; a quarter of an hour in my opinion is enough 


for it, eſpecially in ſuch claſſes as are not very nume- 
rous, and the rather as it returns twice a day, and on 
Saturdays, when the leſſons of the whole week are 
repeated, a longer time is ſpent upon it. 

The care of a maſter, who is concerned for the 
welfare of his ſcholars, and wiſely frugal of time, 
will induce him to manage every moment with ſo 
much &conomy, that he will find enough for all the 
{tudies I have mentioned, $3: | 
BEE. EH CHAP, 
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Uintilian will have the parents duty commence 
trom the very moment their children are born, 
by the care he requires them to take of procuring them 
nucſes, and having ſervants about them of known wiſ- 
dom and probity ; and he afterwards inſiſts upon a 
continual diligence in removing from them whatever 
may be. capable of affecting their innocence the leaſt 
in the world, and will allow nothing to be ſaid or done 
in their preſence, which may inſpire them with dan- 
gerous principles, or ſet them a bad example. 
What concerns parents in the caſe I am here treat- 
ing of, is firſt the choice of a maſter and a college, 
ſuppoſing that they reſolve to ſend their children thi- 
ther. * Quintilian fully points out ta us this double 
obligation in a few words. He requires that the maſ- 
ter ſhould be a man of conſummate virtue, Precep- 
torem eligere ſanctiſſimum quemgue, cujus rei præcipua 
frudentibus cura g/; and that an exact and regular 
diſcipline ſhould be kept up in the college, & diſcipli- 
nam, quæ maxime ſevera ſuerit. | 
at The younger Pliny in one of his letters, wherein 
he Wie recommends to a lady of his acquaintance a profeſ- 
res {or of rhetorick for her ſon, lays down admirable in- 
Jo- ſtructions upon this ſubject, which properly concern 
oh I the choice of a college and a regent, as the paſſage of 
ne-  Quintilian which I have quoted above. but may like- 
on vile relate to that of a preceptor. The paſſage is too 
are beautiful not to be repeated here at its full length. . .. 
« d The only means to enable your fon to tread 
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ſo ! Lib, i cap, 2. honcſtis attibus ſuerit: quas plu- 


d Lib, in. Ep. 3. Quibus om- rimum reſert à quo potiſſimum ac- 
the cibus (avis & majoribus) ita de- cipiat. Adhuc illum pueritie ra- 
mum ſimilis adoleſcit, fi. imbu.us tio intra centuberaium tuum te- 
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« worthily in the footſteps of his anceſtors is to ſet 
* over him a good guide, who knows how to point 
«* out to him the paths of knowledge and honour; 
* but the choice of this guide is a matter of great 
importance. Hitherto he has been brought up by 
his preceptors under your inſpection and in a pri- 
% vate houſe, where the dangers, if any, are very 
«© ſmall; but now he is to be ſent abroad to attend 
«© upon public lectures, you muſt make choice of a 
“ profeſſor of eloquence, in whoſe ſchool you are aſ- 
« ſured there is obſerved an exact diſcipline, and a- 
« bove all a great modeſty and purity of manners; 
for amongſt the other advantages this youth has 
«« received from nature and fortune, he is extremely 
«« beautiful, and this lays you under farther obliga- 
tions, in ſo weak and dangerous an age, to {et o- 
ver him a maſter, who may ſerve not only as a pre- 
*« ceptor, to him, but likewiſe as a guide and a guar- 
*« dian,” | 
I know no body more proper to diſcharge this 
*« office than Julius Genitor. I love him, and the 
« friendſhip I have for him does not influence my 
judgment, to which it owes its exiſtence. He is 
grave and unblameable, perhaps ſome what too aul- 
«« tere and rough in his behaviour, according to the 


=». 


etiam korridior & dyrior, ut in hac 
licentia temporum. Quantum elo- 
quentia valeat, pluribus credere po- 
tes: nam dicendi facultas aperta & 
expoſita ſtatim cernitur, Vita ho- 
Tr inum altos receſſus magnaſque la- 
tebras habet : cujus pro Genitore 
me ſponſorem accipe. Nihil es 


nuit: præceptores domi habuit, 
ubĩ eſt vel erroribus modica, vel e- 
tiam nulla materia. jam ſtudia 
ejus extra limen proferenda ſunt; 
jam circum ſpiciendus Rhetor lati - 
nus, cujus ſcholæ ſeveritas, pudor 

in primis, caſtitas conſtet. Adeſt 

enim adoleſcenti noſtro, cum ce- 
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teris nature fortunzque dotibus, 
eximia corporis pulchritudo ; cui 
in hoc lubrico ætatis non præcep- 
tor mocd, ſed cuſtos etiam rector- 
que quærendus eſt. | 

e Videor ego demonſtrare tibi 
poſſe Julium Genitorem, Amatur 
à me: judicio tamen meo non ob- 
Kat caritas, quæ ex judicio nata eſt, 
Vir eſt emendatus & gravis: paulo 


* 2 * 


hoc viro filius tuus audiet, niſi pre- 
futurum : nihil diſcet, qued neſ- 
ciſſe rectius fuerit. Nec minus ſæ- 
pe ab illo, quam A te meque ad- 
monebitur quibus imaginibus one- 
retur, quæ nomina & quanta ſuſtine- 
at. Proinde, faventibus diis, trade 


eum præceptori, à quo mores pri- 


mum, mox eloquentiam diſcat, quæ 
male ſine moribus difcitur. Vale, 
«cf licen- 
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© licentiouſneſs of theſe latter times. As the talent 


© of ſpeaking is an external advantage, which lies o- 
«« pen and obvious to all the world, you may in point 
of eloquence rely u pon the teſtimony of the publick 


« in his favour. It is not ſo with the life and man- 


ners of a man, they have their ſecret places, into 
% which it is ſcarce poſſible to penetrate ; and in this 
point I will be bound for Genitor. Your ſon will 
hear nothing from him, but what may be to his 
advantage; nor learn any thing of him, which it 
© might be better for him not to know. He will be 
no leſs careful than you or me to ſet continually be- 
« fore his eyes the examples and virtues of his anceſ- 
tors, and make him fully ſenſible how heavy a bur- 

then their great names lay upon him. Make no 
* {cruple therefore to put him into the hands of a 
« maſter, who. will firſt train him up to good morals, 
and then to eloquence, which is never well tanglit 
© without morality. Farewell,” 


It is nat enough to make choice of a good college, 


To reap all the benefit from it, that may be expected, 
the parents maſt; often viſit the principal, the regents 
and preceptors, to inform themſelves of the behaviour 
of their children, and the progreſs they make in their 
ſtudies... They. muſt acquaint them with their diſpo- 
ftions and inclinations, which they cannot but know 
better than any other, They mult conſult with them 
upon proper meaſures for correcting their faults, ſup- 
port them with their whole authority, and join with 
them altogether in caſe of reward, commendation, 
reprimand - or-puniſhment. It is not to be expreſſed, 


— this good underſtanding of parents with 


the maſters may be to the children. 
Horace in the beautiful ſatyr, wherein he expreſſes 
his grateful acknowledgement for the extraordinary 
pains his father took in' his education, does not fail 
to obſerve, that he was careful to viſit his maſters of- 
ten; yo e attributes to this in great meaſure the 
- 2a nfs, . «vil ; a « 4 Lib; 4 Sari 6. "7 Ve . 18 
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happineſs he had of having been not only exempt 
from the irregularities common to youth, but of hav- 
ang eſcaped even the lighteſt ſuſpicion of them. 


Atqui ſi vitiis mediocribis ac mea paucts 
Mendoſa eft natura, alioqui recia .. .. 

_ Couſa fit fater bia 
Ipſe mihi cuſlos incorrup: iffimus omnes 
Circum dictores aderat. Quid multa? pudicum 
Out primus virtutis hones, ſervat it ab omni + 
Nin ſalum fucto, verum opprebris gugue tur pi. 


| 


It is a fault, * ſays Plutarch, which very much de- 
ſerves to be condemned in parents, to think them- 
ſelves entirely diſcharged from the care of watching' 
over their children, as ſoon as they are put into the 
hands of maſters, and not to think any longer of be- 
ing certified with their own eyes and ears in regard to 
the progreſs they make in ſtudy and virtue. Beſides 
that, it ill becomes a father, in a matter of this im · 
portance, and wherein he is ſo nearly concerned, 
blindly io rely upon the integrity of ſtrangers, who a- 
mongſt the ancients were generally ſlaves or freedmen; 
it is certain, adds the ſame author, that a father's care 
to inform himſelf from time to time, and take an ac- 
count of his ſon's application and behaviour, may ſerve 
at the ſame time to make both the ſcholars and the 
maſters more exact and diligent in the diſcharge of their 
ſeveral duties. He applies to this ſubject the proverb is 
which ſays, * The maſter's eye makes the horſe fat. ſo 

Ho juſt ſoever this duty is, and eaſy to be diſcharg- th 
ed, it is ſeldom that parents diſcharge it. They ſcarce I ha 
ever concern themſelves about the behaviour of their til 
children, when they are grown up and have left the FF en 
college; and the moſt of them ſhew ſuch an indiffe- rei 
rence and negligence in this point, as is ſcarce to be } it 
imagined. A great many excuſe it with a pretence of ¶ in 
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their bufineſs and employment, as if the education of 
their children was not the moſt important of all, or 
the character of father was ever to be effaced by that 
of magiſtrate or miniſter. ä 

Plato obſerves, that it is a very uſual fault with per- 
ſons concerned in the government of a ſtate, to neg- 
lect the care of their own family; and in a dialogue, 
entitled Laches, he introduces two of the moſt conſi 
derable men in Athens, complaining that if they had 
acquired little merit and glory, it was their father's 
fault, who however diſtinguiſhed by great actions both 
in peace and war, and entirely devoted to the affairs 
of others, had took no care of their education, but 
had lefr them to themſelves and their own manage- 
ment, at an age, when they had moſt occaſion to be 
overlooked and reſtrained, .Would to-God that many 
children had not ſtill cauſe to utter the like complaints, 
Cato the Cenſor, tho? taken up with the greateſt 
affairs of ſtate, engaged in the moſt important em- 
ployments, and the life of the debates in the ſenate, 
did not fall into this miſtake, but became himſelf a 
preceptor to his fon, Paulus Æmilius, amidſt his great 
occupations, found time to aſſiſt at the conferences 
made by his children, and to encourage their ſtudies 
by his preſence. He was well paid for his pains, and 
the reputation 5 they acquired was a juſt and grateful 
reward. | u . 4275 


© Theſe great men were very far from a fault' which 


is now too common, eſpecially among great men and 
ſoldiers, who take- pains to repeat to their children, 


that they don't deſign to make doctors of them, and 


have ſent them only to college to paſs away a few years, 
till they are old enough to be ſent to the academy, or 
enter into the ſervice. Such a diſcourſe is capable of 
rendering the whole fruit of their ſtudies abortive, as 


it directly tends to ſtifle and extinguiſh all emulation 


in the mind of the boys; whereas preſents ſhould em- 
ploy. all their care in exciting, ſupporting and aug- 
t The younger Scipio Africanus was one of his children. 
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menting it; becauſe, if their children have a ſenſe o 
it in their claſſes, they will afterwards carry it into 
the employments confided. to them, and take the like 

pains to ſucceed and diſtinguiſh themſelves in them. 
But to return to the choice of a preceꝑtor. Plu- 
tarch in a treatiſe we have of his, concerning the man- 
ner of educating children, requires in the maſters an 
unblameable life, a good underſtanding, great learn- 
ing, and a capacity for governing: acquired by long 
experience. But he ſadly complains of the negligence, 
or rather the ſtupidity of parents, who in a choice, 
which generally determines the fate and merit of their 
children for their whole life, take up with the. firſt 
comer, have regard only to the recommendation of per- 
ſons little to be relied upon, and guided by a ſordid 
_ #yarice,. regard only the, expence in the choice of a 
preceptor, and think him the beſt, that coſts them leaſt, 
He tells us a very notable ſpeech of Ariſtppus upon 
this occaſion. A father ſurprized, that he ſhould atk 
a thouſand drachmas of him for the inſtruction of his 
Jon, cried out, Why, I could buy a ſlave for that price. 
You will have two inſtead of one, replied: the philoſo- 
pher, thereby inſinuating to his covetous father, that 
be would make no more than a ſlave of his ſonn 
The ſatyrical poet makes the ſame complaints, 
and cannot bear, that fathers and mothers, whilſt they 
are at a thouſand fooliſh expences upon their buildings, 
futniture, equipage, and table, ſhould be fo very ſpar- 

ing in the education of their children. 


K. Flos inter ſumptus ſetertia e. as 

ä Ut nuitum, duo Juffictent,, Net nulla minaris 
'., Conſtabit patri quam filius. 

0 9 Crates the philoſopher ſaid, that he could wiſh he 
was upon the top of the moſt eminent place in the ci- 
ty, that he might cry aloud to the citizens, © O ſenſe- 
"Jes generation ! how fooliſh are ye to think only of 
* Juvenal lib. i, Sat: 7. 1 Plat. de lib, educand, lib, IV. cap. $5, 
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tt heaping up riches, and abſolutely to neglect the e- 
5 ducation of your An, for whom you. pretend 
600 to amaſls-it.” 10 

Parents pay ſometimes very # * their negli- 
gence. and. avarice,' When afterwards they have the 
grief to. ſee their children abandoned to every kind of 
vice and diſorder, diſhonour them a thouſand ways, 
and frequently ſquander away more money in.one year 
in gratifying their paſſions, than parents would have 
ſpent in os giving them jn. and ſolid edu · 


cation. 


No 8 l muſt be ck to have a good 
preceptor ; and they muſt remember, that the nobleſt 
and moſt ſerviceable uſe they can make of their mo- 
ney, is to purchaſe with it men of merit in any kind, 


and eſpecially in what relates to the inſtruction of their 


children. . 1 Wheg Seneca would have given back 
into the hands of Nero the great wealth, which made 
him envied, the Emperor anſwered him, that as great 


as his wealth might ſeem, there were perſons far be- 


low Seneca in merit, who poſſeſſed a great deal more. 


I am aſhamed, ſaid he to him, to ſee freedmen richer 


than you are, and that as you have the higheſt place 
in my eſteem, you ſnould not be the greateſt in my 
empire. Pudet referre libertinas, gui ditiores ſpectan- 
tur. Unde etiam ruberi mibi eft, quad pracipuus cari- 
tate nendum omnes fortuna antecellis. I do not examine 
whether Nero thought as he ſpoke, but this is cer- 
tain, that underſtanding and reaſonable parents ſhould 
think thus, and be concerned to ſee a ſteward, a ſe- 


cretary, and ſometimes; a porter, get a greater fortune 
in their ſervice, ihan the Procepmas to the ſon of the 


family. 
lt. muſt be * there are parents, though the 


number of them is very ſmall, who do not want ge- 
—— in this point, and not content with paying 
very good ſalaries to their childrens tutors, think them · 


ſelves farther obliged to ſeitle upon them a reaſonable 


x put. ibid. > ' | FTacit, Annal. 
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revenue fon life, ſufficient to enable them to enjoy the 
fruit of their labours at eaſe and liberty. How ſmall 


a diminution indeed would an annuity of thirty, fifty 


or a hundred piſtoles, more or leſs, according to their 
different circumſtances, make in the eſtates, which ſo 
many wealthy perſons enjoy ? Does it come up to the 
ſervices whereof it is the reward? I always read with 
ſingular pleaſure, the ad irable diſcourſe of the young 
Tobias to his father concerning the guide, who had 
conducted him in his journey, and the particular ac- 
count he gives of the ſervices he received from him, 
the greatneſs and number of which he lays down with 
the ſame exactneſs as if he had been to receive the re- 
ward, and not to give it. O father, w ſaid he to him, 
what wages ſhall we give him, that bears any froportion 


to the benefits he has done unto us? He has brought me a- 


gain undo thee in perfect ſaftiy, he went himſelf 10 receive 
the money of Gabael, he has "made tobole ny wife, bar 
driven away the Devil from her which" tormented her, 


he bas filled her father and mother with joy, he has d 
livered me from the fiſh that tas ready to devour me, he 


Has likewiſe healed ther, and by his means it is that ue 
er7'y all kinds L Ines. l bat then may we give unto 
him for all he hath done to us? I beg of you, O father, 
te inireat him that he toll be pleaſed" to accept of half of 
all ti at we have brought. 
What noble ſentiments are here? The young To- 
bias does not think he does any great matter to his 
guide by ſo advantageous an offer, but judges that he 
ſhall receive himſelf a favour wherewith he ſhould be 
yery much honoured, if the-guide would think fit to 
accept of his propoſal. : , he wll be pleaſed to accet of 
half if all thoſe things that we hav? brought. Here we 
have a juſt model for parents; as the deſcription he 


gives of the ſervices which his guide had done for him 


is likew ſe a pattern for tutors, who ſhould ſerve as 
guardi: n Angels to their pupils. 


: $3 4.4.35 v4h$7# 
mn Tob, xii. 2, 4» 
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All parents are not in a condition to make the for- 
tune of their childrens tutors ; but they are all able, 
and obliged to honour. them, to expreſs conſtantly a 

eat value for them, and to procure them, by'their 
conduct the eſteem and reſpect of the children and 
the whole family. He ſhould be looked upon and re- 
ſpeed as the father himſelf, for this is the idea which 
the ancients required, ſhould be had of a preceptor. 

= Du majorum umbris tenuem & fine pondere ter- 
an. . WRT ' 
Bu jr cpm ſancti voluere parentis © 


o . 
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Though all parents, even ſuch as can make but 


ſmall allowances, ſhould be very careful in the choice 
of a preceptor, they muſt not however be too ſcrupu- 
lous upon this point, nor expect to find all the quali- 


fications; that can be deſired in a good maſter. There 
is nothing more extraordinary, than a man who has 


all theſe virtues united in him. The greateſt lords 


and princes find a great difficulty in meeting with 


perſons ſo qualified. People are often obliged to 


truſt the education of their children with young pte- 


ceptors, who are without experience, and have not 
had time to acquite a great deal of learning, But 


provided they bring with them good diſpoſitions, and - 


do not want underſtanding and judgment, are fond of 
taking pains, and above all are moral and religious 
men, the parents ought to be fatisfied. They muſt 


only endeavour to make them apply to ſome wiſe an 4 
experienced perſon in this way to conſult upon occa- 


ſions, and govern themſelves by his advice. But what 
in my opinion ſcems abſolutely neceſſary, and parents 


ſhould never omit, is to begin with putting ſome pro- 


per books into the hands of the maſter they ſet over 
their children, to inſtruct them in a right method of 
educating them, ſuch as thoſe of M. de Fenelon, Mr 

Locke, and ſome others of a like nature. I could 


® Juycnal, lib, iii, Satyr. 7. 787354, \ ; 
wiſh 
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with that mine might he uſeful to them. I * N 
chem at leaſt with that view. 
Parents ſhould never omit a an means 
have in their hands of drawing down the blefing, of 
God upon their children, and that is by contributing 
more or leſs, in proportion to their circumſtances, to 
the ſubſiſtence of ſome poor ſcholar, and to: help him 
forward in his learning. I formerly received a like 
aſſiſtance from the liberality of the late miniſter M. le 
Peletier. Thad the happineſs of being in the ſame 
claſſes with his » children in the college da Pleſſis, 
and to reap the advantage of the excellent education 
he gave them. I often diſputed with them for the 
firſt places and prizes. M. le Peletier rewarded me 
in the ſame manner as he did them. I may ſay, that 
during the whole courſe of my ſtudies he was ac kind 
of — 5 to me, and has ſince ex preſſed towards me 
a truly paternal affection. There is no day paſſes in 
my-life' without the remembrance of his good deeds, 
and my gratitude becomes the ſtronger as I am every 
day more leakeble w — . — 
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"HAVE Little to add upon this ſubject after what 
Ku — aid =— it in the different parts of this 


_ e Bathprot are in the elite of parents, a miſt 
therefore adopt their ſentiments, and be kind and ten- 
der to the children, but with a kindneſs which muſt 
not degenerate into indulgence, and an affection di- 


© The un og of Nie, ga diſcipulos ſuos animum, ac ſuc- 
and M. Peletier the late premier - cedere ſe in eorum locum, à qui 
preſident. bus ſibi liberi traduntur, exiſtimet, 


F Sumat ante omnia parentis er- Quintil, Ib, I. cap. 2. 
rected 
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rected by reaſon. Nothing muſt ſeem below them 
which parents would do for their children. I thereby 
mean certain little cares relating to their perſons and 
health, eſpecially whilſt they are very young or ſick. 
This care and attention are very pleaſing to parents, 
and contribute very much to the making them e 

For the ſame reafon that they ſupply the place of 
the parents, they muſt not look upon themſelves as 


abſolute maſters of the children, nor pretend to go- 


vern them after their own wills and fancy, without 
any dependence upon the parents, or without conſult- 
ing them in any thing; and even ſometimes forbid- 
ding the children under ſevere puniſhments to tell 
them any thing of what paſſes in private. Maſters 
who act only by reaſon and rule have no need to im- 
pole this ſilence and ſecrecy upon their ſcholars, which 
has ſomething: odious and tyrannical in it; and which 
the parents have juſt cauſe to complain of. By com- 
municating their authority to the maſters they did not 
deſign to diveſt themſelves of it. Nothing is more juſt 
or reaſonable than to conſult with them upon the man- 
ner of managing their children, to act wholly in con- 
cert with them, to take their advice, enter into their 
views, and, in a word, to have an entire confidence 
and openneſs on both ſides, which leaves a liberty of 
mutually declaring what they judge will be moſt ad- 
vantageous for the children. I ſuppoſe that the pa- 
rents are ſuch as they ſhould be, and that they require 
nothing contrary to a Chriſtian education. If it be o- 
We the preceptors, by bearing with patience and 
condeſcenſion all that may be endured, may proceed 
with gentle and moderate remonſtrances. When theſe 
prove uſeleſs, it is their duty to retire and quit an em- 
ployment, wherein they are not allowed to follow the 
light of their conſcience, or diſcharge'their duty; but 
they ſhould quit it in a civil manner, without expreſ- 
{ing any ill humour or breaking with the parents. 
What I have ſaid of the good underſtanding between 
tutors 17 parents, muſt likewiſe be underſtood with 
reference 
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reference to the principa of a college. When the 
children are there, it is with him they are chiefly in- 
truſted, It is he, who is charged with the diſcipline 
of the college both in publick and private, and it is 
he who anſwers for all that paſſes there. Now with- 
out the ſubordination-I am ſpeaking of, he is not in 
a condition to diſcharge the eſſential duties of his 
place and character. 

Amongſt the yirtues of a good ouſter, vigllancn and 
aſſiduity are ſome of the chief. He cannot carry them 
too far, provided it be without conſtraint and affec- 
tation. He is a guardian angel to the children; there 
is no moment in which he is not charged with their 
conduct. If his abſence or want of care, for they are 
much alike, gives the enemy, who is continually 
watching round them, an opportunity of carry ag off 
the precious treaſure of their innocence, what will he 
anſwer to Jeſus Chriſt, when he demands an account 
of their ſouls, and reproaches him with having been 
leſs vigilant in taking care of them, than the Devil in 
deſtroying them? The misfortune is, that the gene- 
rality of maſters are not often attentive to their obli- 
gation upon this point, till they learn it from fatal ex- 
perience, which they might have prevented by an ho · 


1y and religious diligence, which conſtitutes the pro- 


after of every man, who preſides over the 


onduRt of others: 4 He that ruleth, (let him do it) 


in dil gene. 


The maſter's care muſt AS, to the 3 who | 


wait upon the children, and it is not the leaſt of his 
obligations, though it is generally not known or not 


minded. As Quintilian obſerves, we have as much 


cauſe to apprehend danger from vicious ſervants, as 
from bad companions who have uſually better eduea- 
tion, and more honour, nec tutior inter fervos mabs, 
quam. ingenuss pa um mod»ftos, converſatio eſti. He 
muſt be careful therefore never to leave a child alone 
with the ſervants, unleſs he is fully aſſured of their 
b 1 Rom. xij, 8. | Lb. i. cap. 2. 
probity 
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probity and piety ; for ſuch there are, of whom pa- 
rents and maſters cannot take too much care. _ 

As children, eſpecially when they are young, are 
fickle and inconſtant in their diſpoſitions, it is proper 
that they never ſhould be out of the maſter's ſight, 
not even whilſt they are at their ſtudies in private, 


His preſence alone will very much contribute to make 


them attentive, by fixing their imagination, and fave 
them abundance of diſtraction and negligence, from 
whence ariſe the faults they make in their compoſiti- 
ons, that afterwards occaſion the chiding and correc- 
tion, which might have been avoided by the aſſidu - 
ous, rather than the troubleſome and preſſing diligence 
of the maſter. This Quintilian inſinuates by the fol- 
lowing words, aſſiduus fit potiùs quam immodicus. | 

Aſſiduity muſt not ſeem difficult in the college, 
where the maſters are abſolutely at liberty during the 
whole time of the claſſes, which would render them 
entirely inexcuſable, if they failed in this point: 
whereas the ſame aſſiduity is very ſevere and a great 
confinement in private houſes, where the preceptor is 
obliged to attend his ſcholars all the day long. It is 
wiſe in the parents, and I may ſay, for their intereſt 
too, to endeavour as much as poſſible to ſoften this 
reſtraint by allowing the maſter every week an after- 


noon entirely to himſelf, and taking upon themſelves 


the care of the children during that time. There is 
no conſtitution that can hold out under ſo continual a 
confinement. A preceptor ſhould have a time to un- 
bend, to viſit his friends, to keep up his acquaintance, 


to adviſe with them about his ſtudies, and the difficul- 


ties he meets with in the education of his charge; in 


a word, not to be always conſined to his ſcholar. 


Tis not eaſy to expreſs how much this condeſcenſion 
of the parents encourages the maſters, and renders 
their zeal more lively and vigilant, © * © - 

I have already taken notice that a maſter muſt ne- 
ver act by paſſion, humour or fancy. It is one of the 
greateſt faults in education, as it never eſcapes the dif- 


— 
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cerning eye of the ſcholars, renders all the good qua- 


lifications of the maſter almoſt uſeleſs, and deprives 
his inſtructions and admonitions of almoſt all their au- 
thority; and What is yet very grievous, thoſe who 
act moſt by humour are apt to perceive it leaſt, and 
often take it ill to be put in mind of it, though it is 
the beſt office that a friend can do them. 

I am aſhamed to mention here certain injurious 
terms which are ſometimes uſed towards the ſcholars, 
ſuch as blockhead, leaſli, aſs, &c,, Nor would I do. it, 
if I did not know that theſe terms were often in the 
mouths of ſome maſters. Does ſuch language ariſe 
from reaſon, good breeding, or good underſtanding ? 
Is it not evident that it muſt be either the effect of a 
mean education, or of a clowniſh. diſpoſition, which 
knows not what decency is, or of a violent and paſli- 
onate mind that cannot contain itlelt 2. 
Amongſt thoſe who take upon them the education 
ef youth, there are ſeveral, whom their narrow Cir- 
cumſtances, or even ſometimes abſolute poverty have 
obliged to enter into this profeſſion, and this they mult 
not be aſhamed of. The famous Origen taught gram- 
mar for a ſubſiſtence, and had the happineſs of pre- 
ſerving all his life long the remembrance and love of 
that poverty, wherein his father left him at his death. 
This is an excellent model for maſters. The ſalary 
they get for their pains is certainly very lawful, and 
well deſerved. However I would not have that the 
only motive, nor even the prevailing one, which en- 
gages them to it, but that the will of God, and the 
_ defire of ſanctifying themſelves ſhould have the firſt 
and principal ſhare in it. The cruelty of parents often 
obliges maſters to barter with them, and diſpute about 
the terms of their ſalary. It were to be wiſhed, that 
che generoſity of parents on one hand, and the dilin- 
tereſtedneſs of maſters on the other, might prevent a- 
ny occaſion for this kind of agreements, which in my 
opinion have ſomething mean and ſordid in them. It 
might be well for the latter to rely a little more upon 
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Providence than they uſually do, and TI have never ob- 
ſer ved that it has ever failed thoſe, who have abſolute- 
ly confided in it. * 

If views of intereſt are unworthy a preceptor, that 
is truly chriſtian, thoſe of vanity and ambition are no 
leſs ſo. I have oft admired what St Auguſtin ſays of 
the motive, which engaged Nebrides to take upon 
him the inſtruction of a youth, a motive directly op- 
polite to the two faults I am here ſpeaking of. He 
was St. Auguſtin's intimate friend, and had left his 
country, his eſtate, and mother, to follow him to Mi- 
lan, without any other reaſon, than to give himſelf up 
with his friend, to a ſearch after truth and wiſdom, 
which they both purſued with equal zeal, He could 


not refuſe at his inſtant intreaties to become an aſſiſ- 


tant to Verecundus, who taught a fchool at Mian, 
It was not, ſays St. Auguſtin, the deſire of gain, which 
induced Nebrides to take upon him this employment, 
ſince he might have had a much more profitable one if 
he had pleaſed ; and ſtill lefs was it through any mo- 
tive of vanity or ambition, as he had always ſhunned 
the acquaintance of great men, deſiring only the ob- 
ſcurity of a peaceable retreat, wherein he might give 
up his whole time to the ſtudy of wiſdom. 
This example puts me in mind of another, which 
is no leſs admirable, and relates to the education of a 
young gentleman of great quality. The father, full 
of ambition, thought only of raiſing his ſon to great 
employments in the ſtate, and the mother, who was 
a true Chriſtian, of making him great in heaven. She 
thought ſhe could only ſucceed in her deſires by givi 
him an holy education, and to this end ſhe propoſed 
to a Monk, whom ſhe had deſired to come to Anti- 
och, to leave his mountain and retirement, and take 
upon him the care of her ſon. She conjured him to it 
in ſo earneſt and pathetical a manner, proteſting to 
him that he ſhonld anſwer for the ſoul of that child, 
that he thought he was under an obligation not to re- 
Conf. lib, vi. e. 10. t S. Chryſ. de vit. monach, lib, ii, c. 14. 
* fuſe 
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fuſe it. The ſucceſs anſwered the hopes of the pious 


mother. The child inſtructed by his excellent pre- 


ceptor, made an extraordinary progrels in the ſciences, 
and ſtill more in piety. Gay, civil, affable and ob- 
liging to all the world, he infinuated himſelf by that 
agreeable behaviour into the favour of his companions, 
which gave him an opportunity of gaining over ſeveral 
of them, and leading them to embrace virtue. . St. 
Chryſoſtom, who was an eye · witneſs of this fact, has 
given us the hiſtory of it, but more at length than I 
ve here quoted it. 

What I gather from theſe two examples, and there- 
withal I ſhall end this chapter, is, that piety is the 
moſt eſſential and important qualification in a precep- 
tor, that which ſhould be preterred to all the reſt, and 
adds an infinite value to it. It inſpires the maſters 
with- an earneſt zeal for the 8 which uſually 
draws upon them the bleſſing of heaven. I have in 
another place produced an excellent example of this 
zeal in the perſon of St. Auguſtin, which may ſerve 
as an e and model to all Chriſtian maſters. 
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Of the Duty of Scholars. | 


Viatilian ſays », that he has included almoſt all 
the duty of ſcholars in this one piece of advice, 
which he gives them, to love thoſe who teach them as 
they love the ſciences which they learn of them, and 
to look upon them as fathers, from whom they derive 
not the life of the body, but that nn which is 


* Tom. i. Diſ. prelim. p. 71. minus quim ipſa gudis ament; & 
- w Plura de officiis docentium parentes eſſe, non quidem corpo - 
locutus, diſcipulos id anum interim rum, ſed mentium credant, Quin- , 
monec, ut ptæceptores ſuos non til, Iib. ii. cap. 9. ' 
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in a manner the life of the ſoul. Indeed this ſenti · 
ment of affection and reſpect ſuffices to make them apt 
to learn during the time of their ſtudies, and full of 
gratitude all the reſt of their lives. It ſeems to me toin- 
clude a great part of what is to be expected from them. 
x Docility, which conſiſts in ſubmitting to direCtion, 
in readily receiving the inſtructions of their maſters, 
and reducing them to practice, is properly the virtue 
of ſcholars, as that of maſters is to teach well. The 
one can do nothing without the other; and as it is not 
ſufficient for a labourer to ſow the ſeed, unleſs the earth, 
after having opened its boſom to receive it, in a man- 
ner hatches, warms and moiſtens it; ſo likewiſe the 
whole fruit of inſtruction depends upon a good cor- 
reſpondence between the maſters and the ſcholars. 
Gratitude for thoſe who have laboured in our edu- 
cation, is the character of an honeſt man, and the 
mark of a good heart. Who is there among us v, 
ſays Cicero, that has been inſtructed with any care, 
that is not highly delighted with the ſight, or even the 
bare remembrance of his preceptors, maſters, and the 
place where he was taught and brought up? * Seneca 
exhorts young men to preſerve always a great reſpect 
for their maſters, to whoſe care they are indebted for 
the amendment of their faults, and for having imbibed 
ſentiments of honour and probity. Their exactneſs 


x Ut magiftrorum officium eſt, 
docere : fic, diſcip u orum, præbere 
ſe dee les: alioqui neutrum fine al - 
tero ſufficiet, Et, ſicut fruſtra ſpar- 
ſeris ſemina, niſi illa præmollitus 
foverit ſulcus: ita eloquentia coa· 
leſcere nequit, niſi ſociata tradentis 
accipĩentiſque concordia. Quintil, 
ibid. | 

Y Quis eſt neſtiũ m liberaliter e- 
ducatus, cui non educator, cui non 
magiſter ſuus atque doctor, cui 
non locus ille mutus ubi ipſe altus 
aut doctus eſt, cum grata recorda- 
tione in mente verſetur? Cic. pro 
Planc, n. 8 1. v4 


2 Prac*p*fores ſuos adoleſcens 
veneretur ac ſuſpiciat, quorum be- 


neſicio fe vitiis exuit, & ſub quo- 
rum titela poſitus exercet bonas 


artes. Senec. Epiſt. 83. 


2 Tamdiu illos odio habemus, 


quamdiu graves judicamus, & 


quamdiu beneficia illorum non in- 


telligimas, Cam jam ætas aliquid 
prudenti collegit, apparet propter 
illa ipſa amari a nobis debere, 


propter quæ non amabantur; ad- 


monitiones, ſeveritatem, & incon- 


ſultæ adoleſcentiæ cuſtodiam, Se- 


nec, bb, y, de Benef. cap. 5. 
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. 382 Of the Duty of Scholars, 
and ſeverity diſpleaſe ſometimes at an age, when we 


are not iti a condition to judge of the obligations we 
owe to them; but when years have ripened our un- 
derſtanding and judgment, we then diſcern that what 
made us dillike them, I mean admonitions, reprimands, 
and a ſevere exactneſs in reſtraining the paſſions of an 


imprudent and inconſiderate age, is expreſly the very 
thing which ſhould make us eſteem and love them. 


d Thus we ſee that Marcus Aurelius, one of the wiſeſt 
and moſt illuſtrious Emperors that Rome ever had, 
thanked the Gods for two things, eſpecially for his 
having had excellent tutors himſelf, and that he had 
found the like for his children. | 

Quintilian, after having noted the different cha- 
rafters of the mind in children, draws in a few 


words the image of what he judged to be a perfect 


ſcholar, and certainly it is a very amiable one. For 
% my part, ſays he, I like a child who is encouraged 
« by commendation, is animated by a ſenſe of glory, 
« and weeps when he is outdone. A noble emula- 
„tion will always keep him in exerciſe ; a reprimand 
« will touch him to. the quick, and honour: will 
« ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We need not fear that 
« fuch a ſcholar will ever give himſelf up to idleneſs.“ 
Mibi ille detur puer, quem laus excitet, quem gloria jus 
vet, gui victus fleat. Hic erit alendus ambitu : hunc 
mordebit objurgatio : hunc bonor excitabit : in hoc deſidi- 
am nunguam verebar.. 

How great a value ſoever Quintilian ſets upon the 
talents of the mind, he eſteems thoſe of the heart far 
beyond them, and looks upon the others as of no 
value without theſe. In the ſame chapter, from 


whence I took the preceding words, he declares, he 


ſhould- never have a good opinion of a child, who 
placed his ſtudy in occaſioning laughter, by mimicking 


the behaviour, mien, and faults of others, and he 


preſently gives an admirable reaſon for it. A child, 


_ «+ ſays he, cannot be truly ingenious, in my opinion, 


b M. Aurel, lib, i, & 17. 
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Of the Duty of Scholars. 383 
© unleſs he be good and virtuous; otherwiſe I ſhould 
<« rather chuſe to have him dull and heavy, than of 
%a bad diſpoſition. Non dabit mibi ſpem bone in- 
dolis, qui hoc imitandi fludio petet, ut rideatur. Nam 
probus guogue inprimis erit ule vere ingenioſus : . 
uon pej as duxerim tardi effe ingen't, quam mali. 

He diſplays to us all theſe talents in the eldeſt of his 
two children, whoſe character he draws, and whoſe 
death he laments in ſo eloquent and pathetical a ſtrain, 
in the beautiful preface to his ſixth book. I ſhall 
leave to inſert here a ſmall extract of it, which will 
not be uſeleſs to the boys, as they will find it a model 
which ſuits well with their age and condition. 

After having mentioned his younger fon, who died 
at five years old, and deſcribed the graces and beau- 
ties of his countenance, the prettineſs of his expreſ- 
ſions, the vivacity of his underſtanding, which began 
to ſhine through the veil of childhood; «© I had ſtill 
6 left me, © ſays he, my ſon Quintilian, in whom I 
placed all my pleaſure and all my hopes, and com- 
* fort enough I might have found in him. For hav- 
* ing now entered into his tenth year, he did not 
produce only bloſſoms like his younger brother, but 
* fruits already formed, and beyond the power of diſ- 
« appontment . . . . I have much experience, but 
I never ſaw in any child, I do not ſay only ſo many 


c excellent diſpoſitions for the {ciences, nor ſo much - 


c taſte and inclination for ſtudy, as his maſters know, 

* but ſo much probity, ſweetneſs, good nature, gen- 

tleneſs and inclination to pleaſe and oblige, as I 
« difcerned in him. 

4 Beſides this, he had all the advantages of na- 

e ture, 


Una poſt hæc Quintiliani mei modò ad percipiendas diſciplinas, 


ſpe ac voluptate nitebar: & pote- quo nihil præſtantius cognovi plu- 


rat ſufficere ſolatio. Non enim rima expertus, ſtudiique jam tum 

floſculos, ſicut prior, ſed, jam de- non coacti, (ſciunt preceptores) 

cimum ætatis ingreſſus, annum, fed probitatis, pietatis, humanitatis, 

certos atque  deformatos fructus Iiberalitatis 

oſtenderat. Juro .. .. has me in 4 Etiam illa fortuita aderant 

io vidile virtutes ingen non omnia, vocis jucunditas claritaſ- 
| que, 
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e ture, a charming voice, a pleaſing countenance, 
«and a ſurpriſing facility in pronouncing well the 
two languages, as if he had been equally born for 
both of them. 

« © But all this was no more than hopes. I ſet a 
« greater value upon his admirable virtues, his equa- 
< lity of temper, his reſolution, the courage with 
< which he bore up againſt fear and pain. For how 
« were his phyſicians aſtoniſhed at his patience under 
* a diſtemper of eight months continuance, hen at 
the point of death he comforted me himſelf, and 
< bad me not to weep for him ! and delirious as he 
c ſometimes was, at his laſt moments his tongue ran 
% of nothing elſe but learning and the ſciences : 0 
« vain and deceitful hopes ! Cc.“ 

Are there many bays amongſt us, of whom we can 
truly ſay ſo much to their advantage, as Quintilian 
_ ſays here of his ſon? What a ſhame would it be for 
them, if born and brought up in a Chriſtian country, 
they had not even the virtues of Pagan children! I 
make no ſcruple to repeat them here again, docility, 
obedience, reſpect for their maſters, or rather a degree 
of affection, — the ſource of an eternal gratitude, 
zeal for ſtudy, and a wonderful thirſt after the ſciences, 
joined to an abhorrence of vice and irregularity, an ad- 
mirable fund of probity, goodneſs, gentleneſs, civi- 
Jity and liberality ; as alſo patience, courage and great- 


neſs of ſoul in the courſe of a long ſickneſs. What 


then was wanting to all theſe virtues ? That which 
alone could render them truly worthy the name, and 
muſt be in a manner the ſoul of them, and conſtitute 
their whole value, the precious gift of faith and piety, 
abe ſaving knowledge of a Mediator, a ſincere deſire 


* oris ſuavitas, & in utracun- Nam quo ille animo, qua medi- 
que lingua, tanquam ad eam de- corum 1 menſium octo 
mum natus eſſet, expreſſa proprie- valetudinem tulit! Ut me in ſu- 
tas omnium literarum. premis confolatus eſt! Q am, etiam 
e Sed he ſpes adhuc. Ila ma- deficiens, jamque non noſter, ip- 
jora: conſtantia, gra vitas, contra ſum illum alienatæ mentis cyrocem 
dolores etiam ac metus robur. Circa ſolas Iiteras non habit! c 
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of pleaſing God, and referring all our actions to him, 
It is this which infinitely exalts every other talent 
in Chriſtian children, and alone deſerves to be pro- 
poſed to them as a perfect model, worthy of their 
whole imitation. They may find it in two illuſtrious 
ſaints, whoſe knowledge and virtue have done ſo 
much honour to the church. I mean St. Baſil and 
St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
They were both deſcended of very noble families 
in the eye of the world, and ſtill more ſo in the eyes 
of God. They were born almoſt at the ſame time, 
and their birth was the fruit of the prayers and piety 
of their mothers, who from that very moment devo- 


ted them to God, from whom they had received 


them. The mother of St. Gregory preſenting him 
to him in the church ſanctified his hands by the ſacred 
books ſhe made him touch. 

They had both of them all the qualifications that 
make children amiable, the beauty of perſon, the 
charms of the mind, and mildneſs and politeneſs of 
manners. | | | 

Their education was ſuch, as may be imagined in 
families, where piety, it I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, was hereditary and domeſtick; and where 
fathers, mothers, brothers, ſiſters and grandfathers on 
both ſides were all of them ſaints, and moſt of them 
very eminent ones. 

The happy diſpoſition, which God had given 
them, was cultivated with all poſſible care. After 
they had finiſhed their ſtudies at home, they were 
{ent ſeparately into the cities of Greece, which were 
of greateſt reputation for learning, and put under the 
tuition of the moſt excellent maſters, 

At laſt they met again at Athens. We know that 
this city was in a manner the theatre and centre of 
polite learning and all erudition. It was likewiſe in a 
manner the cradle of the famous friendſhip which ſub- 
ſiſted between our two Saints, or at leaſt it ſerved 
very much to tie the knot of it in a ſtraiter manner. 
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386 O the Duty of Scholars. 
A very extraordinary adventure gave occaſion to it. 
There was an odd cuſtom at Athens relating to ſuch 
ſcholars, as were new-comers, that were ſent thither 
from different provinces. They began with introducing 
them into a numerous aſſembly of youth like themſelves, 
and there they expoſed them to all imaginary raillery 
and inſolence, after which they led them croſs the city 
in proceſſion, conducted and preceded by all the boys, 
who marched two by two before them. When they 
came to the place appointed, the whole company ſtopt, 
ſet up a loud cry, and made as if they would break | 
open the pates, and they were refuſed to be opened to 
them. When the Novice had been admitted there, 
he was then reſtored to his liberty. Gregory, who 
came firſt to Athens, and ſaw how oppoſite this ridi- 
culous ceremony was to the grave and ſerious charac- 
ter of Baſil, and how diſagreeable it would be to him, 
had credit enough among his companions to get it diſ- 
penſed with. It was this, * ſays St. Gregory of Na- 
ziamzen in the admirable account he gives of this ad- 
venture, which gave occaſion to our facred friendſhip, 
which began to kindle in us that flame which has ne- 
ver ſince been extinguiſhed, and which pierced our 
hearts with a dart, that is fixed there for ever. Hap- 
py Athens, cries he out, thou ſource of all my felicity ! f 
I went thither only to acquire knowledge, and I found s 
there the moſt precious of all my treaſures, an affecti- 
onate and faithful friend; happier in this than Saul, b 
who ſeeking but for aſſes found a kingdom. , 
This relation formed and begun, as I have now men- 
tioned, grew every day ſtronger and ſtronger, eſpeci- Ta 
ally when theſe two friends, who kept nothing a ſe- 
cret from each other, mutually laying open their F ©, 
hearts, diſcerned they had both the ſame end, and . ö 
ſonght for the ſame treaſure, that is to ſay, wiſdom 5 
and virtue. They lived under the ſame roof, eat at 1 
the ſame table, had the ſame exerciſes and pleaſures, phy 
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and were properly ſpeaking but one and the fame ſoul; 
a marvellous union, ſays St. Gregory, which cannot 
be really produced by any other than a chaſte and 
Chriſtian friendſhip. | 

We both alike aſpired to knowledge, an object the 
moſt capable of raiſing ſentiments of envy and jealouſy, 
and yet we were abſolutely exempr from that ſubtil and 


malicious paſſion, and experienced no other than a 


noble emulation. Each of us had a higher ſenſe of the 
glory of his friend than of his own, and ſought not to 
gain the ſuperiority over him, but to yield to him and 
imitate him, | 


Our principal ſtudy and only end was virtue. We 


ſtrove to render our friendſhip eternal by preparing 
ourſelves for a bleſſed immortality, by withdrawing 
our affection more and more from the things of this 
world. We took the word of God for our conductor 
and guide. We ſerved as maſters and overſeers to 
ourſelves, by mutually exhorting one another to the 
practice of piety ; and I might ſay, if there was not 
ſome kind of vanity in the expreſſion, that we were 
a kind of rule to each other, whereby te diſcern falſ- 
hood from truth, and good from evil. 

We had no converſation with ſuch of our com- 
panions, as were ſaucy, paſſionate, or immoral, and 
kept company only with ſuch as by their modeſty, 
circumſpection and wiſdom might aſſiſt and ſupport 
us in the good deſigns we had formed; knowing that 
bad examples, like contagious diſtempers, are eaſily 
communicated, 

Theſe two Saints, as we cannot too often repeat 
to youth, were always diſtinguiſhed among their com- 
panions by the beauty and livelineſs of their wit, by 
their diligence and labour, by the extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs they had in all their ſtudies, by the eaſe and rea- 
diaeſs with which they acquired all the ſciences taught 
at Athens; polite learning, poetry, eloquence and 
philoſophy. But they were {till more diſtinguiſhed by 
the innocence of their manners, which was alarmed at 
S 2 the 
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the ſight of the leaſt danger, and afraid of even the 
ſhadow of vice. A dream, which St. Gregory had, 
when he was: very young, of which he has left us an 
elegant deſcription in verſe, very much contributed to 
inſpire him: with theſe ſentiments, - As he lept, he 
thought he ſaw two virgins of the ſame age and of 
equal beauty, cloathed in a modeſt manner, and with- 
out any of thoſe ornaments, which Ladies uſually are 
fond of. Their eyes were fixt upon the ground, and 
their countenance covered with a veil, which did not 
hinder him from diſcerning the bluſh which a maiden 
ſhame ſpreads over their cheeks s. The ſight of them, 
adds the Saint, filled me with joy, for they ſeemed 
to have ſomething in them more than human. Th 
rook me in their arms and careſs'd me as a child, whom 
they dearly loved, and when I aſked them who they 
were, the one told me ſhe was * Purity, and the 
other Con tinence; but both the companions of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the friends of thoſe who renounced mar- 
riage to lead an heavenly life. They exhorted me to 
Join my heart and mind to theirs, that being filled with 
the glory of virginity, they might preſent me before 
the light of the immortal Trinity. After theſe words 
they flew up to heaven, and my eyes followed them 
as far as they could. | 

All this indeed was but a dream, but had a very real 
effect upon the heart of the Saint. He never forgot the 
agreeable image of chaſtity, and reflected upon it with 
pleaſure in his mind. It was, as he ſays himſelf, a ſpark 
of fire, which increaſing by degrees, inkindled in him 
the love of a perfect continence. 

Baſil and he had great need of ſuch a virtue to de- 
fend themſelves amidſt the perils of Athens, the moſt 
dangerous city in the world, in point of morals, in 
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conſequence of the vaſt concourſe of youth which came 


thither from all parts, and brought with them their 


vices and irregularities. But, ſays St. Gregory, we had 
the happineſs of experiencing in that corruptcity ſome- 
thing like what the poets tell of a river, which pre- 
ſerves the ſweetneſs of its waters amidſt the ſaltneſs 
of the ſea, and of an animal which ſubſiſts in the midſt 
of fire. We had no converſation or friendſhip with 
the bad, we knew but two ways in Athens, the one 
which led us to the church and the holy divines who 
taught there, and the other which led us to- the 
{ſchools and our maſters in learning. As to entertain- 
ments, ſpectacles, aſſemblies and feſtivals, we were 
abſolutely ignorant of them. | 

One might naturally imagine, that youths of this 
character, who ſeparated themſelves from all ſociety, 
who had no ſhare in any of the pleaſures and diverſi- 
ons of thoſe of their own age, whoſe pure and in- 
nocent lives were a continual cenſure of the irregu- 
larity of the reſt, muſt have been the mark of all their 
companions and the object of their hatred, or at leaft 
of their contempt and raillery, But it was quite the 
contrary ; and nothing is more glorious to the me- 
mory of theſe two illuſtrious Saints, and J venture to 
ſay, reflects more honour upon piety itſelf, than ſuch 
an event. Their virtue indeed muſt have been ve 
pure, and their conduct very wile and diſcreet, to have 
not only the envy and hatred, but to have gained in 
general the eſteem, love and reſpect of all their com- 
panions. 

This was ſeen in an eminent manner, when it was 
reported, that they deſigned to leave Athens to return 
into their own country. The grief was univerſal, 
cries and lamentations were heard on all ſides, and 
tears flowed from every eye. They were about to loſe 
the honour of their city and glory of their ſchools. 
The maſters and ſcholars, adding force and violence to 
prayers and complaints, proteſted they would not let 
them go, nor ever conſent to their departure. on 
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of them could not help yielding to this extraordinary 
ſolicitation, which might rather be called a conſpiracy 
to detain him. This was Gregory; and one may 
eaſily judge how much he was concerned at it. 
I queſtion whether it is poſlible to imaging a more 
t whi 


perfect model for the boys, than tha I have 
now laid before their eyes, where we find all the cir- 
cumſtances united, that can render youth amiable 
and valuable, noble blood, beauty of mind, an incre- 
dible ardour for ſtudy, wonderful ſucceſs in all the 
ſciences, polite and noble manners, a ſurprizing mo- 
deſty amidſt publick praiſes and applauſes, and what 
infinitely ſets off all theſe qualifications, a piety and 
fear of God, which ill examples only improved and 
confirmed. We may read an admirable character of 
theſe two great Saints in M. du Guet's letters expreſly 
drawn up for the uſe of the ſcholars, who were to 
anſwer upon ſome of their diſcourſes, g 
Beſides the example of ſome illuſtrious Chriſtian 
Saints, ſuch as the two I have mentioned, it may 
be proper for the boys to take a view of thoſe that 
are to be found in holy Scripture. They will there 
find the young Samuel by his piety and virtue alike 
agreeable to God and men. * And the child Samuel 
rew on and was in favour both with the Lord and 
alſo with men, They will there admire an holy King, 
who at eight years old, following the example of 
David, was ever careful to pleaſe God in all that he 
did. i And be did that which was right in the fight of 
the Lord, and walked in all the ways of David his father, 
They will there ſee Tobit, after he had paſſed his 
youth in innocence, avoiding the company of ſuch as 
facrificed unto the golden calves, ſhewing nothing 
childiſh in his behaviour, and keeping with all exact- 
neſs the injnnctions of the law from his infancy. * Solus 
fugiebat conſortia mnium ... Nibil puerile geſſit in 
opere. Hac & bis ſimilia ſecundum legem Dei 
puerulus obſcrvabat. They will ſee him, I ſay, edu- 
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cating his ſon in the ſame manner, by inſtructing him 
in his infancy to fear God, and abſtain from every ſin, 
Quem ab infantia timere Deum docuit, & abſlinere ab 
emni peccato, They will be ſurprized to find long be- 
fore Chriſtianity a courage truly heroical and chriſtian 
in the ſeven brethren of the Maccabees, who were all 
determined to die by the moſt cruel puniſhments rather 
than cranſgreſs the law of God. ! Mie are ready to die, 
rather than to tranſgreſs the laws of our fathers. 

But they muſt principally imbibe their ſentiments 
from the very fountain of holineſs and piety, that is, 
from Jeſus Chriſt, who, to ſanctify childhood and 
youth, was pleaſed to be born a child, and afterward - 
to ſet an example to all perſons of the ſeveral virtues 
which properly belong to them, by his exactneſs in 
going up to the temple at the appointed times; by his 
diligence in hearing the doctors; by the wiſdom and 
modeſty of his — ; his application to do the 
work of his Father, and execute his orders with- 
out conſulting with fleſh or blood; by his perfect ſub- 
miſſion to his parents ; and, laſtly, by the care he took 
of outwardly ſhewing before God and men, in propor- 
tion as he advanced in years, a viſible progreſs of 
grace and wiſdom, the fulneſs of which he had re- 
ceived from the firſt moment of his incarnation, 


The concluſion of this work. 


I am now come to the end of my work, which I 
undertook with a view to ſerve the publick, to be of 
ſome aſſiſtance if I could to youth, and thoſe who are 
entruſted with their education. It was not my de- 
ſign to ſay any thing which might in the leaſt offend 
any of my brethren, or any perſon whatſoever. If 
however this has happened without my intention or 
knowledge, I deſire they would excuſe it, and take in 
good part what has fallen from me without any bad 


deſign, 
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All that now remains is to beg of God, who is the 


only. maſter of mankind, the author of all light and 


of every excellent gift, who diſpenſes talents as he 
eaſes, and inſpires us with the manner of makin 
good uſe of them; to whom alone it belongs to ſpeak 
to the heart as well as to the underſtanding; to be- 
ſeech him, I ſay, that he would be pleaſed to give a 
bleſſing to this work, to the author, the children, the 
parents; the maſters and ſervants, in a word, to all 
who have any care in the education of youth, in any 


place or any college whatſoever, and particularly that 


he would be pleaſed to pour down abundantly his grace 
upon the univerſity of Paris, that he will continue 
to preſerve and increaſe, not only the taſte of learning 
and the ſciences which has always flouriſhed in it; 
but ſtill more that diſpoſition to piety and religion, 
which has hitherto been its moſt ſolid glory. Amen, 


